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important NEW books 


LAGRONE 
Basic Conversational Spanish 


The third version—and by all odds the finest—of this widely used 
textbook for beginners will come from the press in early March. New 
Spanish texts; new organization; brand-new, class-room tested exercises 
on patterns of syntax. New supplementary transcriptions (now in 
preparation) on long playing dises and 334 ips magnetic tape. (Either 
Madrid- or American-standard Spanish.) 


LEAVITT & STOUDEMIRE 
Tesoro de Lecturas 


A veritable treasure of good reading, in quantity, from Spain and 
the Americas, meticulously edited with page for page marginal vocabu- 
laries of non-basal words and idioms. Questionnaires and a complete 
end vocabulary. Contents: Béecquer, La cueva de la mora; Palacio Valdés, 
La hermana San Sulpicio; Blasco Ibéiiez, La barca abandonada; Los 
Quinteros, La vida intima; Camba, Selecciones; Palma, El alacrdn de 
fray Gomez; La Torre, El finado Valdés. (Ready in March) 


ADAMS 


Brief Spanish Review Grammar and Composi- 
tion. REVISED. 


A revised, expanded, and completely reset edition of one of the most 
successful classroom texts of our times. Dr. Adams has supplied a com- 
pletely new Spanish text dealing with Spain and the Americas for the 
ten grammar lessons, and new exercises accompany them. He has added 
three new chapters in composition, which emphasize the American scene. 
He provides new and expanded end vocabularies. (Ready in April) 
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THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1956 Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington D. C. on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, December 28-30. A total of 238 
registration cards were filled out in Washing- 
ton. A number of the 185 members who had 
sent the fee in advance did not complete 
registration and many who attended one or 
more sessions did not register, so it is esti- 
mated that 300 were in attendance. Those 
who completed registration represented 33 
states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
and Mexico. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of 
the Washington D. C. Chapter, and we are 
greatly indebted to the officers of the Chapter, 
Margherita Morreale, President; Henry 
Mendeloff, Vice-President; Francia Ortiz, 
Recording Secretary; Sister Francis, Cor- 
responding Secretary; and to Carmen Andt- 
jar, Treasurer, as well as to all the other 
members of the Chapter who had a part in 
planning for the meeting, in handling the 
registration, and in helping to make the meet- 
ing successful. Members of the Registration 
Committee were Henry Mendeloff, Maria F. 
Carroll, Mrs. Dorothy Edgerton, Mrs. 
Beatrice Espie, Mrs. Adela R. Freeburger, 
Mrs. Edith Hebblethwaite, Mrs. Ada Kenk, 
Mrs. Ruth T. Martinez, Mrs. Francia Ortiz, 
Carmen Rivera, and Naomi Skeeters. The 
Hospitality Committee consisted of Mrs. 
Guillermina Medrano de Supervia, Carmen 
Andijar, Mrs. América Betances, Donald 
Bowen, Mrs. Sarah Coffey, Ralph Edward 
Dimmick, Julia Gonzdlez Barberdn, James 
Robb, and Pura Tomas, and Jacob Ornstein 
was in charge of publicity. Special thanks 
and deep appreciation are expressed to 
Marjorie C. Johnston, the General Program 
Chairman, who efficiently handled the many 
details involved in making all the local 
arrangements for the meeting. The chairmen 
in charge of the program of papers were Gerald 
E. Wade, University of Tennessee, for the 
Literature Session, and Frank B. Sedwick, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, for the 
Language Session. 


The Annual Meeting opened on Friday 
afternoon with a demonstration of language 
laboratory equipment and techniques at the 
Institute of Languages and _ Linguistics, 
Georgetown University. The rest of the pro- 
gram as announced in the December issue 
of Hispania followed on Saturday and Sun- 
day. A highlight of the meeting was the special 
reception given for members of the Associa- 
tion by the Pan American Union on Sunday 
afternoon. The members were greeted by 
Dr. José A. Mora, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, and Mrs. 
Mora, and by Dr. Juan Marin, Director of 
the Department of Cultural Affairs. A 


short program presented in the Hall of the 
Americas consisted of: 1) Palabras inaugurales 
por el Dr. José A. Mora; 2) Canciones folk- 
léricas del Brasil; 3) Discurso por el Excmo. 
Sefior Coronel José Luis Cruz-Salazar, Vice 
Presidente del Consejo de la Organizacién 


de los Estados Americanos; 4) Discurso por el 
Representante Suplente del Brasil ante la 
Organizacién de los Estados Americanos, Sr. 
George Alvares Maciel; 5) Canciones folk- 
léricas en espafiol; 6) Palabras por el Sr. 
Alejandro Orfila, Director de Relaciones 
Piblicas de la Unién Panamericana; 7) 
Palabras de clausura por la Dra. Marjorie C. 
Johnston a nombre de la Asociacién Americana 
de Profesores de Espafiol y Portugués. De- 
licious refreshments were served. 

J. Chalmers Herman, Chapter Adviser, 
was in charge of the annual breakfast for 
Chapter delegates and other members. Ap- 
proximately 85 members and guests attended 
this meeting at which brief reports from all 
but a few of our 45 Chapters were made by 
delegates or by letter to Mr. Herman before 
the meeting. 

The Association luncheon was held Sunday 
at 12:30 with Marjorie C. Johnston serving 
as chairman. She introduced Dr. Juan Marin, 
our special guest for the occasion, Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle, and the officers and members 
of the Executive Council of the Association. 
The presidential address of Agnes M. Brady 
was received with enthusiastic applause. 
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Her stimulating and challenging paper is 
printed in this issue of Hispania. 

The Social Hour, for all the AAT groups, 
was held from 5:15 to 7:00 p.m. on Saturday, 
immediately after the FL Program General 
Meeting of the Modern Language Association, 
which many of our members attended. 

We hope that many members will start 
now to make plans to attend the 1957 meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, December 27-28, at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel. Since the Modern 
Language Association meets in Madison, 
Wis., in September, this will be our first 
meeting by ourselves since 1951. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the 
Association was held on Saturday evening, 
December 29, from 8:15 to 9:15, with Presi- 
dent Brady presiding. About 60 members 
were present. 

The Secretary announced several items 
which had been acted upon by the Executive 
Council but which did not require a vote by 
the members of the Association. (See the 
Minutes of the Executive Council which 
follow.) 

The Treasurer’s report was distributed and 
attention was called to certain items. Ex- 
cerpts from the Secretary’s report were also 
presented. Reports approved. (Both reports, 
as well as the financial reports of the Place- 
ment Bureau, the Oficina Nacional de Corres- 
pondencia Escolar, and the Spanish National 
Honor Society, are printed at the end of this 
summary of the proceedings of the Business 
Meeting.) 

The report by Agnes M. Brady, Director 
of the Placement Bureau, was approved. It 
was voted to approve Miss Brady’s recom- 
mendations that “‘all persons who register in 
the Placement Bureau must accompany their 
first request by proof of membership in the 
AATSP and the $5.00 registration fee. Those 
who register from abroad must include an 
additional amount of $3.00 for postage. All 
renewal fees will be $5.00 per year (February 
to February). Those who register after October 
1 will be considered active for sixteen months.” 

Mr. Turk presented the report of Harley 
D. Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, which 
was approved. 

The financial report by Mr. Turk, Secre- 


tary-Treasurer of the Spanish National 
Honor Society, was presented and approved. 

All of the items listed in the Minutes of the 
Executive Council which required action by 
the members of the Association were adopted. 

In regard to the item of $200 voted for 
possible use of officers and Council members 
invited to speak to AATSP Chapter or regional 
language association meetings as representa- 
tives of the Association, the following motion 
was made and passed: “That the Executive 
Council discuss the possibility of making 
these funds avilable for other members of the 
Association.”’ (See the Minutes of the third 
Council meeting for action on this item.) 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by J. H. Parker, was accepted. 

The Secretary announced the results of the 
ballot, as follows: Carl A. Tyre, President; 
Eleanor Lien Sandstrom, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Donald D. Walsh, Editor of Hispania; Mary 
Weld Coates and Ruth Sedgwick, members 
of the Executive Council. 

President Brady then presented the gavel 
to the newly elected President, Carl A. Tyre. 

Joseph B. Raymond then presented a 
report of the Radio-T-V Committee. Ad- 
journment. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 7:30 p.m. on Friday, Decem- 
ber 28, to 12:30 a.m. on Saturday, with 
President Agnes M. Brady presiding. The 
other members present were Agatha Cavallo, 
Walter T. Pattison, L. H. Turk, D. D. Walsh, 
Edna E. Babcock, Victor R. B. Oelschliger, 
Graydon 8. DeLand, Luis Leal, J. H. Parker, 
Everett W. Hesse, Margit W. MacRae, and 
Gerald M. Moser. 

President Brady appointed the Committee 
on Resolutions, consisting of J. H. Parker, 
chairman, and Margit W. MacRae. 

The following actions were taken by the 
Council: 

Voted: that, upon the recommendation of 
the Editor of Hispania, Nicholson B. 
Adams, D. Lincoln Canfield, E. H. Hespelt, 
Gerald M. Moser, and William J. Smither 
be reappointed as Associate Editors of 
Hispania for the three-year term 1957-1959 
and that George T. Cushman be reap- 
pointed Advertising Manager; that Agnes 
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M. Brady and Marjorie C. Johnston be ° 


appointed Associate Editors for the three- 
year term 1957-1959 and that Marian 
Templeton be appointed for 1957 to com- 
plete the term of José Sanchez. 

Voted: to accept and approve the detailed 
report of the Treasurer. 

Voted: to accept and approve the report of 
the Secretary. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement of 
L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Spanish National Honor Society. 

Voted: to approve the report of Agnes M. 
Brady, Director of the Placement Bureau. 
It was also voted to approve the recom- 
mendations which accompanied her report 
and which were later approved by the 
members at the Business Meeting. (See 
the summary of the Business Meeting.) 

Voted: to approve the report of Harley D. 
Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina Na- 
cional de Correspondencia Escolar. 

Voted: to approve the recommendation of 
the Committee on Honorary Members, 
presented by the Chairman, Lloyd Kasten, 
of the distinguished scholar John Brande 
Trend, Christ’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, for honorary membership. (A sketch 
concerning Professor Trend is printed in 
Notes and News of this issue of Hispania.) 

Voted: to elect the following members to 
Emeritus membership, as provided in 
Article III of the Constitution: José M. 
de Osma, University of Kansas; Earl K. 
Kline, Drew University; and Rafael A. 
Soto, Lehigh University. 

Voted: that honoraria for 1957 be approved 
as follows: $1500 to the Editor of Hispania, 
$500 to the Advertising Manager of His- 
pania, $2200 to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
$400 to the Director of the Placement 
Bureau, $300 to the Director of the Nation- 
al Spanish Contests, $250 to the Director 
of the Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia 
Escolar, and $250 to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Spanish National Honor 
Society. 

Voted: to allow a maximum of $250 to Mr. 
Oberhelman, Director of ONCE, for secre- 
tarial assistance. (Mr. Oberhelman and 
Mr. Turk are authorized to arrange for 
the transfer of excess funds from ONCE 
to the Savings and Loan Account of the 
AATSCP whenever it may seem wise.) 

Voted: to confirm the appointment of Harry 


T. Charly as Director of the National Span- 
ish Contests and to allow him to take from 
receipts the necessary amount for secre- 
tarial assistance. (Beginning in 1957 Mr. 
Charly will make a separate financial 
statement for the National Spanish Con- 
tests.) 

Voted: that the Treasurer of the AATSP 
shall advance to Mr. Charly funds necessary 
to carry on the National Spanish Contests 
until the project shall become self-support- 
ing. A record of these funds shall be kept 
and as soon as it is possible, the amounts 
advanced shall be returned to the AATSP. 

Voted: that the Secretary-Treasurer be em- 
powered to investigate the possibility of 
procuring a dictaphone for use in his office. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and the Editor of 
Hispania incurred in attending the 1956 
Annual Meeting, less any allowance re- 
ceived from any other source, be met by 
the Association. 

Voted: that statements of net expenses up 
to $50 incurred by Council members and 
the Chapter Adviser shall be paid by the 
Treasurer for attendance at the 1956 
Annual Meeting. 

Voted: that for 1957 a sum not to exceed 
$200 be made available to help pay expenses 
of officers and Council members invited to 
speak to AATSP Chapter or regional lan- 
guage associations as representatives of the 
Association. This sum shall beallotted by the 
Secretary-Treasurer only if travelling and 
other necessary expenses exceed the fee of- 
fered by the inviting group, and not more 
than $25 may be so allotted for a single 
trip. 

Voted: to recommend the appointment of 
Agnes M. Brady as alternate delegate to 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations for the term ending in 1957. 
(Upon the resignation of Lawrence B. 
Kiddle during the year, President Brady 
appointed Graydon 8. DeLand, alternate 
delegate, to complete the term of delegate 
which ends in 1957.) 

Voted: to recommend the reappointment of 
Donald D. Walsh as AATSP representative 
to the Steering Committee of the MLA 
FL Program for the years 1957-1958. 

Voted: that the Secretary-Treasurer deposit 
$675, the maturity value of Series F bonds 
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payable January 1, 1957, in the Savings 

and Loan Account of the Association. 

Voted: that a committee be appointed for one 
year to investigate the possibility of the 
investment of AATSP funds. (President 
Brady appointed DeLand, chairman, Walsh, 
and Turk.) 

Voted: to approve the constitution of the new 
Long Beach Chapter. 

Voted: that the AATSP continue the policy 
of handling FLES teachers in the Place- 
ment Bureau and that we continue to 
cooperate fully with other language place- 
ment bureaus. 

The second meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil was held on Saturday from 9:20 p.m. 
to 12:30 a.m. Sunday. In addition to the 
officers and Council members who attended 
the first Council meeting, Carl A. Tyre, 
newly elected President, and Mary Weld 
Coates, newly elected Council member, 


were present. J. Chalmers Herman, Chapter 
Adviser, and Jerome A. Moore, General 
Program Chairman for the 1957 meeting in 
Dallas, were invited to attend as guests. 
After a lengthy discussion the program for 
the 1957 meeting in Dallas was agreed upon. 
It will be held in the Statler Hilton Hotel, 


beginning with an Executive Council meeting 
the evening of Decembcr 26 and continuing 
through December 27 and 28. (See the an- 
nouncement in this issue of Hispania for 
more details.) 

Because of complications which result 
when we meet with the MLA and other AAT 
groups, it was voted that we arrange to meet 
in a separate hotel in New York in 1958. 
Mr. Turk was authorized to complete arrange- 
ments for this meeting. 

It was also voted that a committee discuss 
informally with the staff of the MLA prob- 
lems involved in making arrangements for 
the annual meetings with the hope that there 
may be improvements for future joint meet- 
ings. 
After selecting San Diego as the meeting 
place for 1959, the Executive Council passed 
the following resolution: “That we look with 
favor upon scheduling occasional meetings in 
different sections of the country where we 
have a large membership and in places where 
we have not met recently.” 

Mr. Terk presented some proposals for 
changes in the constitution of the Spanish 
National Honor Society. The changes were 


approved and Mr. Turk was empowered to 
incorporate them into the constitution; he 
was also authorized to make any additional 
changes in wording which might be necessary. 
(These changes will be mimeographed and 
distributed to each sponsor of an SNHS 
chapter or printed in Chapter News for May.) 
It was also voted that Mr. Turk should con- 
tinue to serve as Secretary-Treasurer until 
after the other officers of the SNHS are 
elected and are carrying on their duties. 

Mr. Herman explained in some detail the 
Chapter Guide which he is preparing. After 
commending him highly for his work on the 
project, the Council voted that Mr. Herman 
and Mr. Turk arrange for the publication and 
distribution of the Guide. 

The following interpretation was approved 
for handling payments for life memberships. 
Since the present rate for life membership is 
30 times the annual dues, or $120, with deduc- 
tion of one-fourth for each decade of member- 
ship, payments may be made to complete one 
or more decades. For example, if a person who 
has been a member for six years wishes to 
become a life member, he may pay $16 for 
the remaining four years of the first decade, 
then add $90 to complete the life membership 
rate. 

After a discussion of Article III, Section 5, 
of the AATSP constitution, it was agreed 
that a clarifying statement will be printed in 
the December 1957 issue of Hispania and 
voted on at the next Annual Meeting. This 
statement will be presented as an amendment 
to the constitution. 

Mr. DeLand presented the proposed changes 
in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
NFMLTA and the Council made certain 
suggestions for his guidance in serving as 
AATSP delegate to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation. 

The third meeting of the Executive Council 
was held on Sunday morning from 9:15 to 
10:30. All the officers and Council members 
who attended the second meeting were also 
present for this one. 

The following items were voted: 

1. The AATSP strongly urges that the 
Spanish Language Institute be re-activated 
and the Association pledges all possible 
support to the project. 

2. The AATSP strongly urges that ade- 
quate recognition for travel abroad, whether 
or not it is accompanied by formal study, 
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be granted for professional growth or academic 
credit. 

3. The Secretary shall send to the Pan 
American Union a resolution to the effect 
that we gladly accept the proposal of closer 
cooperation between the Pan American Union 
and the Association and that we look forward 
with pleasure to such a move. 

4. The President, in consultation with 
Harry T. Charly, shall appoint a committee 
on prizes for the National Spanish Contests. 

5. Authors of articles who would like re- 
prints shall be given fifty copies (without 
covers) free, provided that the Editor of 
Hispania can negotiate such an arrangement 
with our printer. 

6. FLES teachers should be made aware of 
the fact that we welcome their membership 
in the Association. 

7. The National Membership Committee 
shall be re-activated. (Mr. Gerald E. Wade, 
former chairman of this committee, has agreed 
to serve for one year as chairman of the new 
committee.) 

8. The Council adopts the following reso- 
lution presented by Alpha Mu Gamma, 
National Honor Society for the recognition 
of excellence in the first two years of college 
foreign language courses: 

“Be it resolved that the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese support in a fitting manner National 
Foreign Language Week to be observed 
throughout the nation February 17 to 
24, 1957; that each member do his part in 
making America aware of the need and 
importance of the study of foreign language 
studies.” 

After discussion of the motion made on 
the floor of the Business Meeting that the 
sum of $200, now made available to help pay 
expenses of officers and Council members 
invited to speak to AATSP Chapter or 
regional language associations as representa- 
tives of the Association, also be made available 
to other members, it was voted to make no 
change in the present policy. 

The memorandum which had been sent 
from the FL Program Steering Committee by 
Kenneth Mildenberger was discussed. The 
subject of the memorandum was: “Co- 
operation between AATs and the FL Program 
in the Development of Effective Professional 
Organization.” In reply to three questions 
raised, it was voted: 1) That the AATSP 


is definitely interested in effective liaison 
between the FL Program and our Association; 
2) That liaison machinery in our Association 
consists of Hispania, Chapter meetings, and 
representation at regional education meetings; 
and 3) That the AATSP will continue to give 
hearty co-operation to the cause of FLES. 
Mr. Walsh, the AATSP representative on 
the FL Steering Committee, was instructed 
to participate with maximum effectiveness. 

L. H. Turk, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, assembled in Wash- 
ington D. C., December 28-30, 1956, for the 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting, expresses its 
appreciation to the hosts of the Association, 
the Washington D. C. Chapter officers and 
members, for the splendidly-executed prepara- 
tions, and to the local Registration and Hos- 
pitality Committees for the cordiality and 
efficiency with which they have received and 
welcomed the delegates from all parts of the 
continent. Very special thanks are extended 
to Marjorie C. Johnston, General Program 
Chairman 


The Association also thanks the chairmen 
of the sessions, Gerald E. Wade and Frank 
B. Sedwick, for their work in arranging their 
excellent programs. Its thanks are also ex- 
tended to those presenting the fine papers 
which have contributed so much to the success 
of the meeting. 

The Association is grateful to Agnes M. 
Brady, its President, for her outstanding 
leadership, and, in addition, for her most 
effective work as Director of the Placement 
Bureau; to Laurel H. Turk, Secretary- 
Treasurer, for his efficient management of the 
Association’s business, and, also, for his 
skillful handling of the Spanish National 
Honor Society; to Donald D. Walsh, for his 
inspiring editorship of Hispania; to George 
T. Cushman, assistant to the Editor and 
Advertising Manager, and to the Associate 
Editors, for making Hispania a journal of 
supreme value to elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers; to J. Chalmers Herman for 
his contributions in his capacity as Chapter 
Adviser; to Harley D. Oberhelman for his 
enthusiastic direction of the Oficina Nacional 
de Correspondencia Escolar; and to Joseph 
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B. Raymond for his initiative in the develop- 
ment of the Radio-T-V Committee. 

The Association further wishes to offer its 
thanks and appreciation to the management 
and staff of the Mayflower Hotel for courtesies 
extended. 

The Association, finally, notes a gratifying 
increase in membership to an all-time high; 


and closes these resolutions with commenda- 
tion of the highest order to those who have 
been instrumental in bringing about this 
splendid evidence of growing professional 
cooperation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mareir W. 
J. H. Parker, Chairman 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Period: December 1, 1955-November 30, 1956 


Balance as of December 1, 1955 


Savings and Loan Acct. #1041, Greencastle 
Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle 


Receipts: 
Dues for 1955 
Dues for 1956 
Dues for 1957 
Dues for 1958-1959....... 
Life memberships 
Advertising in Hispania 
Advertising in October Directory 
Interest received 
Sale of medals 
Sale of back numbers of Hispania 
Sale of Directory 
Sale of offprints 
Registration fees at 1955 Annual Meeting 


Received from Spanish National Honor Society................ 


Miscellaneous receipts and overpayments 
Received on deposit from ONCE......... ‘ 


Disbursements: 


$1,979.50 
4,322.31 


7,809.70 $14,111.51 


384. 
990. 
148. 
638. 
158. 
28 
29 


04 
00 
63 
99 
25 
80 
.00 
.00 
19 
-00 


tb 
— 


23,796.21 


37 ,907 .72 


Hispania, printing, mailing and addressing, December 1955, 


March, May, September 1956 
Clerical expense 
Annual Meeting expenses, 1955 
Annual Meeting expenses, 1956 
Printing, mailing October 1955 Directory 
Printing and mimeo, miscellaneous 


Postage . 


Office supplies and 202.91 
Expenses of Editor and Advertising Manager.................. 203 .03 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager and Asst. to Editor........ 546 .00 
Honorarium of Secretary-Treasurer........................... 1,786.50 
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Miscellaneous expenses 

Hispania back numbers purchased 
Medals purchased 

President’s expenses 

Cireularization of secondary schools 
Teaching Aids offprints 

Spanish Contests 


Actual balance as of November 30, 1956 


Distribution: 
War Bonds, Series “F,”’ cost value 


Savings and Loan Acct., #1041, Greencastle 


Balance Dec. 1, 1955 
Interest 

ONCE 

From checking account 


4,322.31 
148 .63 
200 .00 

2,000 .00 


Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle 


Summary: 
On hand, December 1, 1955 
Receipts, 1956 
Disbursements, 1956 


On hand, November 30, 1956 
On hand, December 1, 1955 


Increase in cash 


6,670.94 
9 ,630 .86 


18 ,281 .30 
14,111.51 
23,796.21 
37 ,907 .72 
19 ,626 .42 
14,111.51 


4,169.79 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 


I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of the AATSP, 
as of November 30, 1956 and have found them well kept and accurate in every detail. His 
Financial Report is in exact agreement with his records. 


December 4, 1956 


As compared with last year’s report, the 
increase in cash is largely in the amount of 
1957 dues collected at the new rate of $4.00. 
Advertising is listed in the year collected, 
regardless of the time of billing. There was a 
decrease of ten pages of advertising from 1955, 
which was a high year. Because of an increase 
in printing cost of Hispania effective with the 
September issue, the amount necessary for 
printing and mailing our journal will increase 
a great deal hereafter. The statement for 
setting the ads for the October Directory 


Herrick E. H. Greenvear 
Department of Mathematics 
DePauw University 


has not been received, but I estimate that 
advertising lacked about $550 in paying total 
publication and distribution costs. All printing 
costs are up and this year I printed an addi- 
tional 300 copies. The item for purchase of 
medals is low because I have a large supply on 
hand; this coming year I shall have to pur- 
chase a larger amount. Withholding tax for 
the fourth quarter will appear in the 1957 
report for the Advertising Manager, Editor, 
and Secretary-Treasurer. This accounts for 
the odd amounts in the financial report. The 
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item for life memberships includes payments 
by two individuals; one paid $30 after three 
decades of membership and the other paid 
$90 after one decade of membership. In 
accordance with Executive Council action 
in December 1955, $200 was transferred from 
the account of the Oficina Nacional de Corres- 
pondencia Escolar and placed in the AATSP 
Savings and Loan Account. (This amount will 
be returned to ONCE at any time it may be 
necessary.) An additional $2,000 was trans- 
ferred to this account from our checking 


account. The amount for circularization of 
secondary schools in some forty states was 
somewhat less than anticipated. While I 
cannot check definitely, it would seem that at 
least one-third, and possibly more, of our 
increase in membership this year resulted 
from this circularization, which was handled 
by our President, Miss Agnes M. Brady. In 
future years others who received the material 
may join the Association. 

The following tak'e shows our present 
individual membership (annual, student, 
life, emeritus, and honorary) by states: 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUAL) BY STATES—NOVEMBER 30, 1956 
(Gain or loss as compared with 1955 indicated in parentheses) 


(+2) 
(—5) 
(+1) 
(+48) 


(+1) 


New Jersey 


New Mexico.... 


New York 


North Carolina.. 99 
North Dakota... 


Kentucky... .. 


Louisiana........ 56 (—6) 


(-1) 

(+9) 

(+1) Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 15 

(+8) South Carolina.. 23 
South Dakota... 8 

(+7) 


(+2) 
(+2) 
(+1) 
(+3) 
(+3) 
(+26) 
(+3) 
(+2) 
(+10) 


Other foreign... 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 


1948 1949 
45 52 
2974 
Student 
Emeritus 
Honorary............... 


1950 
3108 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
57 64 65 
3571 3610 


* 3 life members who are also emeritus members counted only once in total. 


Alabama........ 21 Maine......... 8 (-3) 
Arizona......... 38 Maryland...... 65 
Arkansas........ 15 Massachusetts... 148 (+20) 
California....... 415 Michigan....... 130 (+5) 
Colorado........ 48 Minnesota...... 53 
Connecticut...... 78 [EEE Mississippi..... 16 (-2) 
Delaware........ 19 (—3) Missouri....... 84 (-2) 
D.C............ 64 (+5) Montana....... 11 Texas.......... 276 (+19) 
Florida.......... 140 (+16) Nebraska....... 28 Utah........... 8 (-1) 
Georgia......... 43 (-3) Nevada........ 4 Vermont....... 5 (—1) 
Idaho........... 10 (+5) New Hampshire. 15 Virginia........ 97 (+9) 
Illinois.......... 288 (+16) [..... 101 Washington..... 72 (—2) 
Indiana......... 1438 (-—2) (57 West Virginia... 17 (+5) 
Iowa............ 47 (+8) I” 493 Wisconsin...... 92 (+16) 
Kansas.......... 64 Wyoming....... 11 
1955 1956 
3705 3910 
38 67 91 
19 24 29 32 42 37 36 
400 38 34 34 37 4 #39 
Libraries............... 562 568 569 583 585 618 637 663 680 748 
Exch. and Comp......... 15 @ 23 31 27 30 33 8 32 
3612 3638 3701 3830 3795 4014 4361 4481 4625 4918* 
4023 
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Total membership, individuals and libraries, 
reached 4918 on November 30, 1956, a net 
gain of 293 since December 1, 1955. This is 
the highest year-end total in the history of 
the Association, and the largest gain in any 
recent year since 1953. In addition to the 
circularization of hundreds of secondary 
schools, I asked about 400 chairmen of 
departments to send me their staff lists this 
fall. More than half did so, and I circularized 
all the nonmembers. A large percentage of 
our gain came from the names on these lists. 

The table indicates that the greatest net 
increase has been in California (48), New York 
(26), and Pennsylvania (20). Other states 
with a net gain of 10 or more members are: 
Texas, with 19, Florida, Illinois, and Wiscon- 
sin, with 16 each, and Ohio, with 10. Natu- 
rally, some of the shifts in figures results 
from changes of residence from one state to 
another. While the student membership 
totals 91, a number who became student 
members during the year have now become 
regular members. 

There has been an increase of 68 library 
subscriptions, including an order of 20 copies 
for the U. 8. Information Service, American 
Embassy, Madrid. Apparently a fairly large 
of schools carry single subscriptions for all 
their Spanish teachers. Unless a subscription 
is ordered to be sent to an individual teacher, 
the latter does not have the privileges of 
active membership with the opportunity of 
chapter membership, of the right to vote, of 
receiving the Directory, etc. The Directory 
is now being sent to libraries only upon re- 
quest. 

During the year I cancelled 602 member- 
ships and I put the names of 895 new mem- 
bers or of reinstated members through our 
records. Last April 1 it was necessary to 
cancel some 300 memberships for non-pay- 
ment of dues. This was about 100 less than 
normal, but I had to cancel more than this 
number on Nov. 18 for lack of an accurate 
address. If members would notify me promptly 
of change of address, it would save the Associa- 
tion a great deal of money and it would lessen 
my work tremendously. When a copy of 
Hispania, the Directory, or dues card of a 
member is returned with a new address given 
on the wrapper or envelope, I send a card 
and ask that the member verify the change 
immediately. If no address is given, there is 
nothing to do but cance] the membership to 


avoid paying excessive return postage. All 
changes of address should reach me approxi- 
mately a month before the distribution of 
each issue of Hispania. If you are moving to 
a new city and do not know your street 
address, you may use the school address. 
Since it costs us about 40 cents to make a 
change of address, please do not ask us to 
send your Hispania to the school one year, 
then to your home the next year. This past 
year I have had to make nearly 600 changes of 
address. 

In order to give a clearer picture of the 
turnover in individual membership, I shall 
use as examples the states which have a total 
of more than 100 members. The column 
headed “new” includes reinstatements as 
well as new members; the one headed “drops” 
includes all cancellations, and the last column 
shows the gain, except in the one case where 
the minus sign is used: 


Drops 
California 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Illinois 
Florida 

Ohio 

New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 


48 
26 
20 
19 
16 
16 
12 10 
17 3 
20 1 
21 —2 


A number of members and chapters are 
working hard in several areas to arouse more 
interest in the AATSP, and in certain cases 
the results have been satisfactory. The 
AATSP is your Association and it will grow 
and be as strong as the teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese wish it to be. If you know a 
colleague who is not a member, why not tell 
him about Hispania and the Association? 
Call attention to some of our services, such as 
the Placement Bureau, under the direction 
of Agnes M. Brady, the Oficina Nacional de 
Correspondencia Escolar, directed by Harley 
D. Oberhelman, both of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, the bronze medals which 
may be given as awards by Chapters or by 
individual members (order from the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer), or the Spanish National 
Honor Society, under my supervision at 
present. I shall be glad to send information 
to any prospective member and I have a 
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limited number of sample copies of Hispania 
for distribution. 

In accordance with action taken last De- 
cember, we have moved forward as rapidly as 
possible in planning for the National Spanish 
Contests to be given next spring for the first 
time. Mr. Harry T. Charly, 1810 Chadbourne 
Ave., Madison 5, Wisconsin, was appointed 
chairman of the Contests. Information was 
sent to chapter officers last fall and it was 
presented in the December 1956 issue of 
Hispania. All inquires should be addressed 
to Mr. Charly. 

By unanimous vote on a mail ballot sent 
out May 14, 1956, the Executive Council ap- 
proved (1) an honorarium of $300 for the 
chairman of the Spanish Contests for 1957 and 
pro-rata for 1956, depending on the amount of 
time spent on the project this year; (2) pro- 
viding adequate secretarial assistance for the 
chairman; (3) the charge of ten cents for each 
test. (Mr. Charly’s honorarium began as of 
August 1.) On this ballot the Council also ap- 
proved the cost of sending the new informa- 
tion sheet to secondary schools, and the ap- 
pointment of a committee on Audio-Visual 
Techniques. The present members are: John 
D. Roberts, Jr., chairman, Eduardo Betoret, 
Marjorie C. Johnston, and Marian Temple- 
ton. (Richard Mikulski, originally appointed 
chairman, is now in Argentina.) 

Announcements of the regular committees 
and the new ones authorized at our December 
1955 meeting appeared in the President’s Cor- 
ner in the May issue of Hispania. All the com- 
raittees have functioned well and reports will 
be forthcoming. Miss Marjorie C. Johnston, 
who conducts our new department in His- 
pania called Teaching Aids, urges you to send 
materials or requests and suggestions of mate- 


rials to her at the U. 8. Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. Reprints of materials 
included in her department are available from 
my office. 

Upon the resignation of Lawrence B. Kiddle 
as our delegate to the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations, 
Graydon 8. DeLand, who was elected alter- 
nate delegate last December, was asked by 
Miss Brady to complete the term which ends 
in 1957. 

The Association is grateful to Morris Free- 
denburg for the gift of a large number of back 
issues of Hispania. Since I was able to pur- 
chase a complete file of Hispania, we now have 
two complete files in stock. If we could secure 
copies of Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Vol. IT, Nos. 
1, 5, we could make up additional complete 
files. 

Notice of the death of the following emeritus 
and active members has been received during 
the year: Almon A. Arnold, Mary Mildred 
Atwell, Joseph W. Barlow, Alice H. Bushee, 
Courtney Bruerton, Thomas B. Donner, 
Thomas A. FitzGerald, Albert P. Happel, 
Mrs. Goldie D. Moore, C. John Nero, and 
Sister M. Alvarita Rajewski. The March 1956 
issue of Hispania was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Archer Milton Huntington, Honorary 
President of our Association, who died on De- 
cember 11, 1955. A Special Resolution was 
presented at the 1955 meeting and appeared 
in the minutes of that meeting. 

Again I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the continued loyal support, coopera- 
tion, and encouragement on the part of the 
members of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 


November 30,1956 L. H. Turk, Secretary 


SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
Financial Statement to November 30, 1956 


Balance on hand, December 1, 1955 


Receipts: 
Charter fees 
Student membership fees 
Commission on pins (Balfour contract) 


$1,532.57 


1,198.50 


2,731.07 


| 
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Disbursements: 
Lettering of membership certificates 
Printing and mimeographing 


Miscellaneous expense 


To AATSP (Supplies and printing SNHS Chapter News) 


Honorarium to Secretary-Treasurer 


Distribution: 
Savings and Loan Acct. #1303, Greencastle 


w 


555 .94 


2,175.13 


Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle 


As the financial statement indicates, 1,015 
students were initiated into the SNHS during 
the period of December 1, 1955 to November 
30, 1956. Eighteen charters were granted dur- 
ing the year. Five of these have been granted 
since the list of all chapters organized was pub- 
lished in the SNHS Chapter News in the 
September 1956 Hispania. See SNHS Chapter 
News in the March 1957 issue for these five 
chapters. 

This year I paid $100 to the AATSP to 
cover a slight part of the cost of printing the 
roster of chapters in the September issue of 
Hispania. I have reprints of the roster and will 
gladly send it to anyone who may like to have 
a copy. Also I recently purchased 500 plastic 
envelopes for the membership certificates. The 
cost is about seven cents each, and with the 
extra postage because of the additional weight, 
the total cost will be approximately nine or 
ten cents. Please let me have your reaction to 


them and indicate whether I should continue 
the practice. Our finances will stand this 
amount. 

In the event that anyone may want to ques- 
tion why we are allowing a sizeable balance to 
accumulate, I want to say that it will take 
much more funds to run the organization after 
we set up the machinery as outlined in the con- 
stitution. I hope that we can elect national 
officers at the 1957 AATSP meeting in Dallas, 
December 27-28. I shall want your suggestions 
as to methods of procedure. Space will be ar- 
ranged in our program for an SNHS meeting 
and I trust that many sponsors will attend. 
That will give us an opportunity to discuss 
various problems which face us. I did not 
schedule a meeting in Washington this year 
since so few sponsors have attended the 
AATSP meetings the past three years. 

Respectfully submitted, 


November 30,1966 L.H. Turk 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 


December 1, 1955 to November 30, 1956 
I Balance on Hand, November 30, 1955 


II Receipts: 
A. Registration Fees: 72 at $5.00 
B. Renewal Fees: 30 at $3.00 
C 


13 
| 
2,175.13 
Refunds: 2 at $5.00 
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Ill Expenditures: 
A. Honorarium, 1956 
B. Allen Press (printing forms) 
C. Stenographic assistance 


General Information: 
A. New Registrations 
B. 


. Placements for 1955-56 

. Incomplete Registrations 

. Advance Registrations (1956-57) 
. Non-placements 


Since the Placement Bureau began to operate in February 1950, there have been 461 
placements, either through information furnished by the Bureau or by direct recommenda- 
tions. Some included in the figure 461 are duplicates, since several persons have received 
and accepted more than one offer (after renewing). 

There have been 620 individuals registered. Unfortunately more than 50 have been can- 
celled because the registrants did not join the association. There have been 140 renewals. 

For the first time since the Bureau was established in 1950, it has a deficit. These pro- 
posals will therefore be offered to the Executive Council on December 28, 1956: 

All persons who register in the Placement Bureau must accompany their first request by 
proof of membership in the AATSP (name in the Directory or receipt of membership, which 
will be returned) and the $5.00 registration fee. 

Those who register from abroad must include an additional amount of $3.00 for postage. 

All renewal fees will be $5.00 per year (February to February). Those who register after 
October 1 will be considered ‘‘Active” for 16 months. 

Examined for Audit: ARNotp H. Weiss Aaenes M. Brapy, Director 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 


December 1, 1955, to November 30, 1956 
Balance on hand November 30, 1955 


IV 
V Conclusions: 
Receipts: 


Balance on hand on November 30, 1956 
During the past year approximately 2500 names of Spanish and Spanish American students 
were issued, an increase of 600 names over the previous year. 


108 Fraser Hall Harter D. Ospernetman, Director 
Univ. of Kansas 
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1009 .61 
Expenditures: 
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Acnes Marie Brapy 


University of Kansas 


If I were to be cast alone upon a desert 
island and permitted to take with me five 
books, what would they be?! Would they 
be the first five of the world’s ten greatest 
books, or would they be selected from 
them? Would three of them be the first 
Spanish books that I ever purchased with 
my own money: Ramsey’s Grammar, the 
Cuyds dictionary, and Calderén’s La 
Vida es Suefio? Would one be, like G. K. 
Chesterton’s choice: Johnson’s Manual of 
Practical Shipbuilding? For me, no. My 
scanty library will have to be books that 
will sustain me and urge me to return to 
them; books of daring imagination and 
faith in what will be—or what has sur- 
vived from the past—whose authors in- 
vite me to accompany them on new paths, 
a crusade. Perhaps some of these books 
are yet to be written. Perhaps one will 
appear within a very few years, which will 
represent the greatest compromise known 
in educational circles: the compromise 
and collaboration of a group of Spanish 
professors who represent every shade of 
method and theory from conservative to 
novel and experimental and who, in 
collaboration, and under the auspices of 
the MLA, supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, will publish a grammar for 
first-year college students of Spanish: the 
first FL instrument at this level to contain 
the results of varied experimentation and 
theorizing.’ Yes, this must be one of my 
choices, for, reviewing it during all the 
years of solitude, I will re-live my whole 
teaching life and enjoy, in memory, the 
companionship of my best friends. 

For comfort and satisfaction, I will 
occasionally turn contentedly to another 


* Presidential address read at the 38th An- 
nual Meeting of the AATSP, Washington, 
December 29-30, 1956. 
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book: Hesketh Pearson’s Dizzy: The Life 
and Personality of Benjamin Disraeli? 
Why? Because it contains one paragraph 
whose first statement Spanish teachers 
with high standards have never been 
guilty of: “After eighty years of enforced 
instruction |i.e., “general education”, we 
are beginning to wonder whether a level 
of intelligence that enables the majority 
to enjoy the products of Hollywood, 
while the minority discovers how to blow 
the world to bits, exactly realizes the 
dreams of those hopeful discoverers. The 
solution...seems to be that children 
should be taught how to read and write 
as well as simple arithmetic, after which 
they should be at liberty to cease their 
education or continue it along congenial 
lines: they have a right to the key of 
knowledge, but they must unlock and 
open the door for themselves.” 

This “key of knowledge’”’ will surely be 
in the new MLA experimental text. I 
doubt that this text will be the same “ex- 
periment” that Don Fontaine satirically 
describes in his Sugar on the Slate, when 
pupils of Latin “live” their Latin by wear- 
ing togas and pupils of Spanish come to 
class wearing ponchos (not mantillas any- 
more, with a rose in the mouth. We are 
“living” the Good Neighbor Policy by 
wearing ponchos!). No, I think I’ll not 
take Sugar on the Slate to my island. 
But perhaps I should include a copy 
of Maritn Fierro, poncho and all the rest, 
but most especiaily his philosophy, to 
help me in the wide open spaces to live 
with few companions except memories and 
the sky and stars and enlarged horizons. 
Certainly one book would be Don Quijote, 
for reasons that everyone knows. Then, I 
should want to choose La Lirica Personal 
of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, that young 
lady who was the “epitome of the period 
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in which she lived... who added a new 
dimension of profundity to thought.’” 
I would find comfort in Sor Juana’s life 
and know that the lives of many of my 
students would be on her pattern: “a com- 
pound of religion and worldly love, of 
science and sentiment, of feminine co- 
quetry and maternal solicitude, of valor 
and tenderness, of courtliness and folksi- 
ness, of playfulness and gravity... her 
crystal-clear awareness of social realities: 
America in the eyes of the world, the es- 
sence of the Mexican reality... the 
incorporation of the Indian, the emanci- 
pation of the Negro, the mission of wo- 
man, the reform of education.’’® 

How many books do I have? Enough, 
save one; so I see that I must take with me 
six books. I have left my first choice to 
mention last, because it is the inspiration 
for this paper. I knew from the outset my 
first choice: to the desert island I would 
take the Directory of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. In it and from it, I would be able 
to review and re-live the epic struggle of 
the steadily growing number of men and 
women who have devoted their lives to 
the AATSP, with gratifying success and 
exemplary conduct. The Directory would 
take me back to November, 1915, when 
Lawrence A. Wilkins called together a 
group of men “bent on establishing an 
Association of Teachers of Spanish.” 
Speeches were made then and a letter 
from Ramén Menéndez Pidal was read. 
For some unexplained reason, a year 
passed without a second meeting. Then 
on October 21, 1916, a second meeting was 
called. With twenty-one men and ten 
women in attendance, officers were elected 
and a constitution adopted. “Enthusiasm 
and earnestness were manifest at this 
meeting in an unusual degree.’* On the 
basis of the old saying that El que no se 
atreve no pasa el mar, the small group de- 
cided, at their January 1917 meeting, to 
send out letters to about 100 teachers in 
different parts of the country suggesting 
that a National Association be founded. 
On April 14, the first steps were taken to 


form what has become a lasting associa- 
tion; plans were also made for the publi- 
cation of a quarterly journal to be known 
as Hispania. The first officers were: 
President, Lawrence A. Wilkins; First 
Vice-President, Rudolph Shevill; Second 
Vice-President, John D. Fitz-Gerald; 
Third Vice-President, Charles P. Wagner; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alfred Coester. The 
Association elected two Honorary Presi- 
dents: Archer M. Huntington and Juan 
C. Cebridn. The first editor of Hispania 
was Aurelio M. Espinosa. On May 17 a 
circular stating the purposes of the asso- 
ciation and inviting those interested to 
become members was sent to about 2,850 
teachers of Spanish. Approximately 600 
applied for membership. That was, in- 
deed, a remarkable start. The then Presi- 
dent stated: “... all teachers of Spanish 
[seem to] realize that an excellent oppor- 
tunity for concerted unity is offered in an 
educational field which is growing so 
rapidly that its unorganization threatens 
to become disorganization and confu- 
sion.’” 

Volume I, Number I of Hispania (Feb- 
ruary, 1918) gives the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a standard 
first-year course in college Spanish. The 
committee was made up of Arthur L. 
Owen, E. W. Olmsted, and John D. Fitz- 
Gerald. I should like to summarize briefly 
their report, since a committee of the 
MLA has just stated, and widely publi- 
cized, criteria for teaching Spanish and 
has announced plans for producing a text- 


‘book (see above). 


The 1917 “‘criteria” were: 

1. To effect a thorough mental discipline 
... and so to develop [a] ready and ac- 
curate facility of ear, tongue and eye 
[to] make the present and future use of 
the language, and progress therein, 
both possible and certain; 

. To instill into the student some notion 
of and appreciation for the spirit and 
culture of the people whose language 
is being studied. 

. The teacher of modern languages 
should bear in mind that he must use 
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the language which is the subject of 
study as much as is possible, and the 
language of his pupils as much as is 
necessary; but he should never forget 
that he must at all times be intelligible 
to all the pupils. 

. The student [who has had four years 
of one language and three years of a 
second language before taking up 
Spanish] is not very much in evidence 
these days, but when he is met . . . [he 
should not be] herded with the [be- 
ginning] pupil. Such promiscuous herd- 
ing is the height of pedagogical non- 
sense and is the fundamental cause for 
most of the evils from which modern 
language study now suffers. 

No one can say that in 1917 there was 
a lagging in languages! The indelible im- 
prints of those early years have shaped 
the mark of today. Many of those men 
and others that came between were my 
teachers and yours. As we enter our for- 
tieth year in the Association, we do so 
with a full realization of the richness of 
the thirty-nine years that have passed 
and of the debt we owe to those whose 
lofty thoughts are recorded in Hispania. 

All but one of these great pioneers 
have died, but their encompassing human- 
ity and faith, their enthusiasm and devo- 
tion to every task that was theirs gained 
for them the respect of all of us who have 
followed. They will not attend another 
Association luncheon, but the Association 
they built will remain a source of pride to 
all. In paying tribute to them, we accept 
the splendid heritage that they passed on 
to us some forty years ago. They were the 
pioneers of our world. Their advance 
guard set out boldly to make a way for 
us. FL teaching was facing a crisis then 
as it is now. When we were stammering 
our first words in Spanish, their full voices 
gave promptings to our efforts and confi- 
dence to our hearts. They taught us, by 
example, to come to grips intellectually 
with these difficult times, as they did with 
theirs. Their names are listed, with ours, 
on page 9 of the present Directory; but 


in front of their names stands an asterisk, 
and a footnote says: “Denotes deceased.” 
But their names will never beerased. That 
is why the Directory would be my com- 
panion on the desert island—there the 
distance away from them, and from all 
others, would be unimportant. Each time 
I would look at page 9, I would sense a 
personal satisfaction of my teachers’ 
achievement and their courage in the 
undertaking. 

I would recall their pedagogical sensi- 
tivity—they taught us, somehow, to feel 
the difference between “el desenfrenado 
entusiasmo” and the rule that the gram- 
mar gives. They used no stunts or fancy 
costumes to attract unemployed minds. 
They felt no need to mingle the trivia with 
the important, but they did know when 
and how to make use of ideas. You must 
pardon me if I become very subjective in 
my attempts to be objective—but it 
seems to me that the buoyant, impressive 
personalities of those early members 
clearly articulated the culture, the litera- 
ture, the language of the Spanish-speaking 
peoples, without any gadgets. The seeds 
that they sowed in us represented the 
basic Spanish sentiments of gaiety, loy- 
alty, honor, and love. Yet there were sly 
moments of humor in their teaching. The 
subtle uses of words in the Spanish lan- 
guage were, with many a chuckle, ex- 
plained to us. We had a magnificent 
opportunity to incorporate in our teach- 
ing the vision and the accomplishments of 
those early planners. I hope we have ac- 
cepted the bidding of those Knights 
Errant. 

What they accomplished, we can accept 
as our heritage, but surely not passively. 
New goals must be achieved in each gen- 
eration. We, of my generation, have not 
been able to achieve success without ef- 
fort; and our goal is yet to be realized. 
Our greatest fight has been against medi- 
ocrity, the vogue of learning-without- 
effort, the “Educational Wastelands” 
(described by A. E. Bestor), tendencies 
toward ‘The Diminished Mind” (by W. 
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Mortimer Smith), and what Dorothy 
Thompson calls “the literates illiterate.’ 
The teaching of F Ls, in spite of the renas- 
cence brought about partly by J. Earl 
McGrath, is suffering, as are all subjects 
that require consistent study and mental 
discipline. The reasons, though complex, 
are not indiscernible. It takes great effort, 
progressive study, and precision to learn a 
FL. What my generation has needed to 
do—and has perhaps failed to do—is to 
convince all that the study of a subject 
that requires discipline need not be dull, 
need not warp the personality; to show 
by our teaching that this so-called dem- 
ocratic society that seeks a proper 
adjustment for every individual to his 
group need not assume that mediocrity is 
satisfactory. American educators are be- 
ing criticized for what they term “holding 
a class to the pace of the slowest student.” 
The gifted, or above-average, students 
become dull under such a system. Indeed 
FLs can be taught in such a way that the 
mediocre student will be jarred out of his 
lethargy and the superior student inspired 
to use his full capacity for learning. But 
the most efficient way to do this has to be 
agreed upon by all of us, old and young. 
We, of my generation, have survived 
many storms and we have gone forth, 
perhaps not so rapidly as we should like. 
But our greatest need now is to do a better 
job of teaching than is generally required 
in education in general. 

We can take heart from our almost half 
century of progress and growth, for not 
once has the AATSP lost sight of the 
value and essence of a liberal training for 
its teachers and teachers-to-be. During 
the years of wars and certain curricular 
upheavals, our Association has struggled 
to liberate the minds of men caught in 
isolationism, anti-humanistic trends, or 
in what some have called “the pressing 
adjustment needs in our ‘society.”” We 
have won a major victory by showing that 
FL programs do meet the “needs of our 
society.” These programs, beginning 
with the habit systems formed in FLES 
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and spurred on by intellectual curiosity 
to the Ph. D. degree and into dignified 
research, have demonstrated in a convinc- 
ing manner that foreign-language-learn- 
ing can include every method used in the 
thoroughness of linguistic and literary 
research—which the scientists and the 
classicists claim—as well as in broader 
and more liberal studies that bring an 
awareness of what is going on in the world 
—which the social scientists claim. A 
knowledge of FLs can not only make this 
awareness possible but it can make easy 
communication back and forth on a two- 
way street. Many have defined a “‘liber- 
ally educated” man as one who has 
accumulated such a large body of infor- 
mation in a variety of fields and methods 
of transferring them that he may be able, 
with self-discipline, to see them all in 
proper perspective and to discard those 
that are irrelevant. One who really knows 
a FL is as good as two men for he can walk 
either way on the two-way street. He 
can listen with understanding and com- 
municate with conviction and eloquence. 
He can talk with, not about, the people 
that he meets. He is liberally educated. 
I believe that we of my generation have 
begun to convince the world of this. We 
must continue to do so. We must remove 
the perhaps that I injected in the above 
paragraph. 

When I was elected as your President 
one year ago today, I said that I should 
be ever-mindful of the important task 
entrusted to me. I also said that I would 
depend heavily upon the other officers, 
the council, and, most of all, upon the 
membership. I hinted that, having served 
as President, I would be glad to retire to 
the status of an interested member.’ Be- 
fore my retirement I wished, in some way, 
to inspire others as I was inspired years 
ago by the noble founders of the AATSP 
and my former teachers. I thought of two 
things to do: to revive the membership 
committee and to name several working 
committees of vigorous young members. 
I wrote a message to you for the May 
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Hispania (and I called it “that priceless 
journal that records our achievements and 
our scholarship . . . edited by Don Walsh 
...and triumphal in its brilliance . ..”’). 
I also wrote that every member of our As- 
sociation whom I asked to serve on com- 
mittees accepted “with pleasure” and 
considered it an honor. Briefly, I will out- 
line for you the accomplishments of these 
committees: 

1) The National Contest Committee, 
under the strong leadership of Sol Sa- 
porta, has already completed its initial 
work. The tests, on three levels, have been 
tried and proved to be good and are now 
in the hands of the Committee on Ad- 
ministration, headed by Harry T. Charly. 
The “voice” will be that of the inimitable 
D. Lincoln Canfield. 

2) The Radio-Television Committee 
has worked hard and reported at frequent 
intervals. Its chairman, Joseph Raymond, 
reported to you last night. I hope every- 
one will have an opportunity to read in 
Hispania what this, and the other, com- 
mittee(s) can suggest for the betterment 
of our teaching. 

3) The A-V Techniques is our newest 
committee, with John D. Roberts, Jr., as 
chairman. This committee will report 
from time to time in Hispania on elec- 
tronic and projection equipment, mate- 
rials and techniques useful, or potentially 
useful, to our profession. 

4) Our Chapter Advisor, J. Chalmers 
Herman, is preparing a Guide that will 
serve, as Emerson said, “‘to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide by showing the facts amid 
appearances.” 

5) Marjorie Johnston’s section in His- 
pania may well become an indispensable 
reference for teachers. Beginning teachers, 
especially, will look to it—and other de- 
partments of Hispania—for the exact 
answer to their inquiries. Perhaps then 
the indefatigable worker, L. H. Turk, may 
be relieved to some extent from his con- 
stant question-answer-via-mail chores. 

6) ONCE (Oficina Nacional de Corre- 
spondencia Escolar) is growing steadily. 
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Its director, Harley Oberhelman, is doing 
a magnificent job, both in service to stu- 
dents here and in a practical application 
of the Good Neighbor Policy. 

7) The Placement Bureau, growing also 
in scope and prestige, will, I hope, con- 
tinue always to serve the teaching pro- 
fession. 

8) In my earnest desire to see the mem- 
bership increase, not that we might boast 
of 5,000 or 6,000 or 10,000 members 
(which we ought to have), but that the 
quality of the teaching be improved 100% 
or more because many more teachers 
would “have the self-respect that comes 
from membership in their national pro- 
fessional organization,’””® we had an at- 
tractive poster printed last summer. This 
poster attempts to tell the benefits of 
membership in the AATSP. A copy of it 
was sent to some 10,000 principals of high 
schools and teachers, with the request 
that the poster be displayed on a bulletin 
board. You may request copies of this 
poster if you wish to display them. 

9) Another of our indefatigable workers 
is our ex-secretary, ex-president Graydon 
DeLand, who is now our representative 
to the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. 

We will never, I hope, “decide” the 
controversial questions, which have al- 
ways been before us, that is: Shall we, in 
our classes, be linguisticians, purveyors of 
“culture” and civilization, or humanists— 
or shall we be an imperfect combination 
of all three? It is certain that some kind 
of culture, or superficial culture, can be 
taught without language. Do we want 
that? Can literature be taught superfi- 
cially, too, i.e., in translation? If so, 
should it be? Can culiure be taught signifi- 
cantly while language is being taught, i.e., 
in an introductory FL course? Is language 
minimized if culture is stressed? Can cul- 
ture and literature be totally excluded as 
the language is being taught? If we are 
to train only mechanical linguists, why 
not devise a robot to serve instead? In the 
final analysis, is language not culture? 
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How can a well-prepared and inspired 
teacher teach, even an elementary Span- 
ish class, without imparting some of the 
culture of the peoples who speak Spanish? 
Granted that he cannot, should he select, 
or be asked to select, certain “cultural” 
and literary items to be memorized par- 
rot-fashion? Or should he not be content 
to inspire in his students, because he is 
himself inspired, a desire to augment their 
learning? Should not this desire and in- 
terest on the part of the students to learn 
more nullify their short-term objectives 
—to “fill the FL requirement”—and 
prompt them to study more? Granted 
that we will depend upon the “inspired” 
teacher to blend all these disciplines so 
attractively that his students will con- 
tinue to study Spanish, where will we find 
these inspired teachers? How many ele- 
mentary classes are now entrusted to part- 
time instructors, who are “‘inspired,”’ yes, 
but with inspiration not yet seasoned with 
experience? How many young instructors, 
eager to learn, are never given a chance to 
see how well a class can be taught by an 
alert teacher who “keeps up” with the 
times? Should experienced and scholarly 
teachers hand over the elementary classes 
to graduate assistants without providing 
adequate means for teaching them to 
teach effectively? Shall we continue to 
contradict ourselves by training our ad- 
vanced students for research only while we 
fail to teach them to be teachers (and 
leave this to Education Departments)? 
A young teacher carefully trained by a 
good FL teacher can have a facility in 
FL and also an adequate knowledge of 
customs, etc. This is, it seems to me, what 
distinguishes one young teacher from 
another. These are some of our friendly 
“quarrels’—not quarrels, really, but 
stimuli to keep us alert and better in- 
formed. I believe that all members of the 
AATSP will continue to “take sides” and 
never close stimulating debates; but none, 
I am sure, will ever submerge the unitary 
purpose of T'odos a una that had been our 
motto. Before relinquishing the steering 


wheel, elders are wont to give some advice 
to the younger generation. I shall follow 
the pattern. I can find both humor and 
good sense in these suggestions, compiled 
by the School Superintendent of Cham- 
paign County, Illinois, in 1909 and dis- 
tributed to the teachers in the public 
schools: 

“Do not speak to your pupils in a low, 
indistinct voice, nor on the other hand, 
yell at them like a mule driver. Cultivate 
full, round, natural tones, and insist on 
the same as far as regards your pupils. 

“In teaching grammar, do not mistake 
the scaffolding for the building. In other 
words, instead of spending the whole time 
on definitions and parsing, use three- 
fourths of it in constructing the language, 
thus making practical grammarians. 

“Pupils should not be allowed to de- 
pend too much on textbooks. Teach them 
to look around and depend on themselves. 

“Never tolerate a drawling, dragging 
tone in reading. Break it up at once. 
Recollect that the second time a pupil 
reads in that manner it is the teacher’s 
fault. 

“Do not despise yourself because you 
are a teacher. If you are a tithe as good as 
your calling, be assured you are doing 
well, and that your efforts will be crowned 
with the richest reward.” 

But: 

“Tt is a fatal mistake to suppose that 
when a teacher has a certificate (or de- 
grees), he need not study any more. Such 
teachers are miserable barnacles; useless 
rubbish. Our best teachers are constant 
students. They read ...they attend In- 
stitutes (i.e., meetings of the AATSP) 
and they visit the schools of others.” 

When I am cast upon that desert island, 
or, more realistically, when I retire and 
go to dwell within the four walls of my 
study, I want always to have near me the 
Directory of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. In it. 
I will see the names of those who through 
the years to come carry on: you younger 
members of the AATSP who are coming 
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suddenly into a new era in American life 
with more students, more jobs, more 
dollars, more mortgages, more taxes, more 
earthly goods—and lagging educational 
opportunities. You will meet the demands 
that lie ahead, just as our Founders met 
their responsibilities and which, I hope, 
we of the “middle generation” have ac- 
cepted and kept moving along. Several 
pluses and some minuses have emerged 
on our scene. We bequeath them all to 
you now. With such a challenge, you are 
bound to succeed. 

After forty years, during which time 
we have increased our membership 833 % 
and our dues only 100%, the faith that 
was within our inspired organizers will 
be yours too: you must continue to strive 
for a realization of all our hopes, because 
better prepared teachers of Spanish and 
a proper evaluation and defense of the 
study of Spanish are surely worthy objects 
to strive for. But you can realize none of 
these things as scattered individuals... 
your watchwords should also be: Todos 
a una and A Dios rogando y con el mazo 
dando." There must be in each of you 
something of the spirit of Don Quijote 
which will spur you up and away to meet 
all the enemy armies, modern dragons, 
and the puppets. If old Sancho was talked 
into accompanying his master, blinking 
skeptically at the sheep and the helmets, 


as he experienced new jaunts, new 
glimpses into the creative, imaginative 
mind of Don Quijote, not one of you 
should think of holding back. Don Qui- 
jote’s voice, farther away even than mine 
on the island, will say to you: “Come on, 
join the activities of the AATSP and cover 
yourself with glory.” 


NOTES 


1 Suggested by J. Donald Adams, “Speaking of 
Books” in the New York Times, October 23, 
1955. BROADCAST MUSIC, celebrating the 
birthday anniversary of the Book Parade in 
1954, asked for contributions to a kind of sym- 
posium and many discussions on the old theme 
promptly followed. The author of this address 
prepared her “‘list’”’ at that time. 

?I refer to the MLA project, supported by a 
new grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
for the preparation of a College Textbook in 
Beginning Spanish with multiple authorship. 
* Published by Harper and Brothers. 

* Alfonso Reyes, The Position of America, New 
York: Knopf, 1950, p. 117. 

§ Ibid., p. 127. 

* Hispania, Organization Number, November, 
1917, p. 2. 


7 Ibid., pp. 
8In the October, 1956, Ladies Home Journal, 
she writes “...in the universal push to 


abolish illiteracy, we may create the phe- 
nomenon of literates illiterate in every higher 
sense.”’ 

* See Hispania, May, 1956, p. 207. 

10 See the ‘‘poster’’ reproduced in the Decem- 
ber, 1956, Hispania. 

1 Hispania, Organization Number, November, 
1917, p. 10. 


CURRENT USAGE IN SPAIN 


Norman P. Sacks 
Oberlin College 


In these days of active linguistic re- 
search, with emphasis upon the current 
spoken language, two assertions will 
doubtless find universal acceptance 
among Hispanists: (1) In the field of 
syntax, what was good enough for Bello 
and Ramsey is not necessarily good 
enough for us and (2) in the area of 
word and idiom frequencies, what was 
good enough for Buchanan and Keniston 
is not necessarily good enough for us.* 
The items that follow were observed by 
this writer during more than a semester’s 
stay in Spain recently. Except where 
indicated, every expression listed was 
heard from the lips of native Spaniards 
in normal conversational situations. This 
list, which is only suggestive and could 
be extended, is offered as a small con- 
tribution to the improvement of our 
teaching and the construction of our 
textbooks insofar as a command of the 
current spoken idiom of Spain is our end 
in view. Some of the items may not 
necessarily represent general usage (e.g., 
items one and two) but they cannot be 
ignored and may warrant further study. 

1. No es lejos was uttered by at least 
two speakers in Barcelona.' Perhaps the 
thinking is la distancia no es lejos or no 
es grande. 

2. éQué queria la sefiora que yo le 
harta? (uttered by a camarera in Bar- 
celona).? 

3. “Ciento becomes cien before a 
noun, mil and millones.” This rule is 
quite common in our school grammars, 
yet I have regularly heard cien in phrases 
like the following: tengo unos cien; el 
quince por cien; cien por cien. 

* A paper read at the 38th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, Washington, December 29-30, 
1956. 


4. The regular comparatives mds bueno 

and mds malo are linked to moral quali- 
ties (see, for example, Tarr and Centeno’s 
A Graded Spanish Review Grammar 
with Composition, §202, 3). But no 
morality was involved in the cabdriver’s 
telling me that American cars were mds 
buenos que los europeos, or in the grocer’s 
saying that Libel (a brand name) polvo 
de jabén es mds bueno que ése, or in the 
advertising on a bag of Pan Toast which 
stated that the product in question was 
mds bueno que el pan. This last phrase 
has, of course, the status of a refrdn or 
a modismo, and recalls others, such as 
mds bueno que una malva, mds bueno 
que un santo, bueno como el pan, bueno 
como el buen pan, bueno como un buen 
bendito, bueno como un borrego, bueno 
como un cordero, and bueno como un 
santo. 
5. Our beginning books regularly 
translate ‘yesterday morning’ by ayer 
por la manana and ‘yesterday after- 
noon’ by ayer por la tarde, though one 
commonly hears and sees ayer mafiana 
and ayer tarde.* 

6. The Keniston Spanish Syntax List 
suggests a range of 20 and a frequency of 
33 as a floor for syntactical constructions 
for the normal two-year high school 
course. The List gives a range-frequency 
number of 10-20 for the infinitive used 
in commands, yet the infinitive so used 
is encountered in signs and notices, for 
example, in stores and trains all over 
Spain. Rail travelers are familiar with 
No hacer uso del WC en las paradas and 
Para agua pisar pedal. Needless to say, 
the infinitive used in commands does 
not occur in any of the texts at my 
elbow (including my own). 

7. In inquiries about health involving 
estar bien, bueno, mal, and malo, the 
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following seems to be the prevailing 
practice: The normal answer to the 
question, éCémo estd usted? is Estoy 
bien, but if you wish to indicate that 
you are now feeling well after a recent 
illness you often say estoy bueno. Estoy 
mal and estoy malo are said with about 
equal frequency, but mal seems to in- 
dicate a more serious illness than malo. 
In the phrases sentirse bien, bueno, mal, 
and malo, it appears that sentirse bien is 
normal whereas sentirse bueno is rela- 
tively rare. On the other hand, sentirse 
mal and sentirse malo seem about equally 
common. 

8. Our school grammars regularly state 
that qué functions as both pronoun and 
adjective, but that cudl is used only as a 
pronoun. The statement concerning cudl 
is found, for example, in Tarr & Centeno, 
§95, 4. The recognition of cudl as an ad- 
jective is made in the two grammars of 
Dwight Bolinger and in Ramsey-Spauld- 
ing (5.55). Though the latter grammar 
speaks of its being “quite infrequent”’ in 
Spain, and Keniston’s range-frequency 
figures are only 4—4, its use in Spain 
cannot be considered rare. The librarian 
of the Spanish Academy asked me: 
éCudl (not Qué) tomo quiere? 

9. The use of que to begin a sentence 
without implying a preceding verb is 
very common. Examples: Que se lo he 
dicho con diplomacia ‘I told them diplo- 
matically’; Que le llaman al sefior S. ‘Mr. 
S. is wanted on the phone’; Que son los 
senores ‘It’s Mr. and Mrs. X.’ And 
although Keniston’s range-frequency 
figures for this construction are as high as 
31-160, our beginning texts as a rule 
make no mention of it. 

10. The expression {Qué deseaba el 
sefior? is attributed to shopkeepers (see, 
for example, Tarr and Centeno, §30, 5). 
The only expressions I ever heard from 
storekeepers or clerks upon my entering 
their shops were éQué desea?, Diga, and 
Digame. 

11. A word about standard greetings. 
Our texts usually have buenos dias 


answered by buenos dias, and buenas 
tardes answered by buenas tardes (and 
occasionally by muy buenas). Sometimes, 
however, one hears also Buenos (for 
Buenos dias) and Buenas (for Buenas 
tardes) from the person initiating the 
greeting. Lunch seems to be the dividing 
line between buenos dias and buenas 
tardes. Thus, when you enter the dining 
room of your pension around 2:00 or 
2:30 to have lunch the greeting all 
around is buenos dias. But as you leave 
your table after lunch, say around 3:00 
or 3:30, the greeting is buenas tardes. 
The dividing line between buenas tardes 
and buenas noches is not precisely drawn 
by English good afternoon and good 
evening (night). Nor is the suggestion of 
6:00 P.M. as the terminal hour for tarde 
entirely in accord with usage. Buenas 
tardes is used so long as there is no 
darkness (i.e., often up to and including 
8:00 P.M.). Beginning with 9:00 P.M. 
the normal greeting is buenas noches. 
Stage plays usually have two per- 
formances: Tarde (which is at 7:00 
P.M.) and Noche (which is at 11:00 
P.M.). 

12. ‘Hello’ (on telephone) is either 
Diga or Digame with about equal fre- 
quency. And if you leave the telephone 
for a moment and come back to resume 
the conversation, you say Oiga. 

13. ‘May I come in?’ is rendered not 
only by éSe puede? but also by éPermiso? 
or by Por favor. 

14. ‘You’re welcome’ is regularly given 
in our beginning books and conversa- 
tional manuals as No hay de qué, yet the 
Spanish equivalent regularly heard is De 
nada (and sometimes Nada). 

15. ‘I beg your pardon’ (i.e., I’m 
sorry I didn’t hear what you said) is 
commonly expressed in Spanish not 
only by éMande? but also by éDiga? 

16. When passing in front of someone, 
say at a theater, or when attempting 
to make one’s way through a crowded 
elevator or subway, the following ex- 
pressions are generally used: Perdone 
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Vd., Vd. perdone, Por favor, Me permite 
un momento, Permttame, and Me hace el 
favor. Rarely have I heard Dispense 
(Vd.). I have heard waiters say Con 
permiso, sefior when trying to remove 
plates from the table or when inter- 
rupting one’s eating to inquire about the 
dessert order. 

17. Questions regarding age are regu- 
larly given in our books in the form 
éCudntos afios tiene? or Qué edad tiene? 
(which, of course, are correct). But 
when inquiries were made about the 
ages of our children, who were five and 
two at the time, they were regularly 
stated in the form {Qué tiempo tienen? 
or éCudnto tiempo tienen? The expres- 
sions with tiempo seem to be the usual 
ones when the age of children is involved. 

18. In expressions involving a ‘cold’ 
(illness), the words normally found in 
our texts are catarro and resfriado (e.g., 
coger un catarro, coger un_ resfriado, 
tener (un) catarro). Though such ex- 
pressions are often heard, one does hear 
with great frequency the word constipado 
(e.g., coger un constipado, estoy constipado, 
todos constipados.) 

19. Weather expressions are regularly 
stated in idioms involving hacer (to 
which might be added expressions like 
Hace buen dia and Hace mejor dfa). 
But estar is also quite common col- 
loquially, e.g., Estd mds caliente que ayer 
and Estd una tarde estupenda. 

20. The regular use of pues as a 
stopgap expression (the way we use well 
in English, or the French alors, or the 
Mexicans este) is not ordinarily pointed 
out, and practically never will your re- 
quest for street directions be answered 
without being prefaced by Pues mire or 
simply Mire. 

21. ‘About’ with time of day is regu- 
larly given in our textbooks as a eso de, 
yet sobre seems to be more common. 

22. ‘It’s all the same to me’ is usually 
rendered in our texts by Me es igual, 
but Igual by itself seems more current. 

23. ‘What a pity!’ is regularly trans- 


lated by /Qué ldstima! in our texts. /Qué 
pena!, which is equally common, and is 
employed especially if something serious 
has happened, seems not to be included. 

24. A primera hora de la tarde is 
usually translated ‘early in the after- 
noon,’ but it might be well to point out 
that in Spain this means at least 4:00 
P.M. (as anyone who has dealt with the 
Direccién General del Turismo knows). 

25. ‘Modern conveniences’ is usually 
translated comodidades del dia, but the 
Spaniards claim they have confort mo- 
derno. 

26. In common colloquial use are the 
expressions a lo mejor ‘maybe, probably, 
when you least expect it’ and menos mal 
‘it’s a good thing.’ Examples: No les doy 
besos porque a lo mejor el constipado 
cogerdn; Menos mal que han comido 
después del disgusto. Yet neither of these 
expressions is found in any of the begin- 
ning books before me nor in the Keniston 
list. A lo mejor is translated in the 
Appleton dictionary ‘when least ex- 
pected; perhaps, maybe,’ and in the 
Holt dictionary ‘like as not.’ But neither 
dictionary lists menos mal. 

27. A ‘trip’ made by a vehicle is 
trayecto in contrast to one made by a 
person, which may be viaje or excursién. 
And trains don’t ‘run’ on_ specified 
days; they ‘circulate’ (circular). 

28. Americano, which generally meant 
‘Spanish American’ is coming also to be 
used in the sense of norteamericano. 

29. Planta ‘floor’ is a fairly common 
synonym of piso at all floor levels of a 
building (e.g., planta baja, primera 
planta, segunda planta, etc.). 

30. Obsequio ‘gift’ is not in the Kenis- 
ton list, and is No. 3096 in frequency in 
the Buchanan list, yet in the phrase 
hacer un obsequio it is found regularly in 
store windows. 

31. ‘Orchestra seats’ may be rendered 
not only by platea but quite frequently 
by butacas de patio. 

32. ‘Table d’hote’ is translated in the 
Appleton dictionary by mesa redonda de 
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una fonda; comida de varios platos, o a la 
francesa; comida corrida. The Holt dic- 
tionary gives mesa redonda and comida a 
precio fijo. The phrases I regularly saw 
on Spanish restaurant menus were 
cubierto completo and cubierto corriente. 
The phrase comida corrida, given in 
Appleton, is of course general in Mexico. 

33. ‘Menu’ is translated in the Apple- 
ton dictionary by lista de platos, meni; 
comida. Under ‘bill of fare’ the Spanish 
equivalents given are lista de platos o 
comidas, minuta, meni. The Holt dic- 
tionary gives meni; comida under ‘menu.’ 
And under ‘bill of fare’ it gives lista de 
comidas, meni. The Spanish words I 
regularly saw in restaurants all over 
Spain were carta and minuta. Appleton 
does give minuta as one of several pos- 
sibilities under ‘bill of fare.’ Both dic- 
tionaries give ‘bill of fare’ as one of 
several possibilities under minwla. And 
neither dictionary gives ‘bill of fare’ or 
‘menu’ under carta. 

34. Of all the Spanish variants of 
‘beefsteak,’ bisté seems to be the most 
common. 

35. ‘Theater tickets’ are more likely 
to be entradas, localidades or even nu- 
meradas than they are billetes. 

36. A word which is as common in 
everyday use as corriente with the mean- 
ings ‘regular, ordinary, common’ (e.g., 
vino corriente in contrast to vino de 
marca; por avién o corriente ‘airmail or 
regular mail’; discos corrientes in contrast 
to discos microsurcos or discos de larga 
duracién) doesn’t occur in any of a dozen 
beginning texts before me (and that 
includes my own). 

37. In speaking of a girl’s physical 
attractiveness, the adjectives normally 
used are bonita and guapa, and sometimes 
mona. Hermosa is not usual (one woman 
explained hermosa as meaning fuerte y 
muy lucida pero no bella). Adults use 
guapo and guapa in speaking to small 
children whose names they don’t know. 

38. The Keniston list places cuarto 
‘room’ among the first five hundred 


words, and habitacién among the second 
five hundred. But the word normally 
used in Spain today is habitacién. Ex- 
amples: {Cudntas habitaciones tiene la 
casa?; Ya tienen ustedes su habitacién; 
Ya estd la halitacién; Estdn arreglando la 
habitacién; piso de tres habitaciones. 

39. Muchacho, -a is listed among the 
first five hundred words in the Keniston 
list, and chico,-a is found among the 
second five hundred. But in speech, chico 
for ‘boy’ and chica for ‘girl’ (even for 
someone in the twenties) are the usual 
words. Muchacha es mds fina que chica, 
pero chica es mds corriente, I was told, 
and observation bore this out. 

40. As a concluding item in this list, 
it might be well to summarize some of 
the more common uses of the serviceable 
Diga: (1) equivalent of the storekeeper’s 
‘What can I do for you?’ (in which 
situation Digame or éQué desea? might 
also be used); (2) equivalent of ‘hello’ on 
the telephone (in which situation Digame 
might also be used); (3) as an expression 
used to attract someone’s attention (in 
which situation /Oiga! might also be 
used); and (4) as an equivalent of ‘I 
beg your pardon’ meaning ‘I’m sorry I 
didn’t hear what you said’ (in which 
situation Mande? might also be used). 


* * * 


For a slice of the living language (to 
say nothing of insights into the Spaniards 
themselves), careful attention to the 
verbal reactions of the aficionados at a 
corrida is recommended. Here one is 
likely to pick up such items as the fol- 
lowing: (1) expressing dissatisfaction: 
Malo. Tira la cabeza al suelo; Qué malo! 
Nada; No vemos nada; De emocién, nada; : 
Este chico con la capa no sabe nada, nada, 
nada. Wasn’t it Gerald Brenan who, 
somewhere in The Face of Spain, was so 
much impressed by the frequency of no’s 
and nada’s among the castellanos that he 
thought that Spanish might well be 
called the langue de no to correspond to 
the langue d’oc of Provence and the 
langue d’oil of France?; (2) expressing 
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satisfaction: /Qué buena pirical; /Qué 
bravol; iBien puesto!; j/Ese st que e’ 
bueno!; iQué valor!; ;Una media estu- 
penda! ; }Qué toro mds rico tienes! ; /V aya! ; 
iCémo lucha por la vidal (referring to the 
bull); /Qué casta tiene!; St, sefior (nice 
work). Small wonder that in the plaza 
de toros there is a sign Estd prohibido y 
multado arrojar almohadillas al ruedo. 

Departures from current usage are not 
limited to beginning grammars, word 
lists, or bilingual dictionaries. Even in a 
work as reliable in its word studies as 
Levy’s Present-Day Spanish, a few modi- 
fications might seem in order. My ex- 
perience would change criada ‘maid’ to 
camarera, La linea estd ocupada (tele- 
phone) to comunicando, me suena a algo 
conocido ‘It sounds familiar to me’ to 
simply me suena, surtidor de gasolina to 
estacién de servicio, crénica de sucesos 
(the small news items dealing with 
crimes and accidents) to capitulo de 
sucesos, jugo de naranja to zumo de 
naranja (for zumo de naranja and zumo 
de limén in contrast to jugo de tomate, 
just glance at the menu at the Cafe 
Gij6n in Madrid, for example), and 
Bolsa del Trabajo to Anuncios-por pala- 
bras clasificados en secciones or simply 
Anuncios por palabras. Moreover, I 
would not assign pan tostado to Mexico 
and label tostadas as normal for Spain, 
since pan tostado is regularly heard in 
Spain, lostadas being exceptional. And I 
wouldn’t give the impression that pega- 
joso is typical of Mexico in contrast to 
pegadizo, which is the stated norm for 
Spain, when the madrilefios in July or 
August tell you (as if you weren’t aware 
of it) Hace un clima pegajoso. But in a 
book so careful in its word distinctions 
as Levy’s, I would differentiate between 
hacerse cargo de and darse cuenta de and 
not list them as synonyms meaning ‘to 
realize.’ When my children are carrying 
on and a guest at the hotel answers my 
apologies with Me hago carge de ello, he 
doesn’t ‘realize’ it but ‘understands and 


takes into consideration the circum- 
stances’ of their being very young and 
very tired. This distinction is partially 
suggested in the Holt dictionary (‘grasp, 
realize’), spelled out more fully in the 
Appleton (‘to take into consideration; 
to understand’), adequately handled in 
Keniston’s word and idiom list (‘he 
understands’), given the best treatment 
in Vox (‘considerar todas sus circuns- 
tancias’) and completely missed in the 
very useful Nuevo Pequefio Larousse 
(‘darse cuenta de,’ which in turn is 
explained as ‘enterarse de’; and from 
enterarse de to hacerse cargo de there are 
at least trescientos metros). However, 
Vox, which receives a nota de sobresalien- 
te for completely disassociating hacerse 
cargo de from darse cuenta de, carries its 
enthusiasm too far, for it is the only 
dictionary of those mentioned here that 
does not list the idiom darse cuenta de 
anywhere! /Son cosas de los diccionarios! 

If the scope of this paper were ex- 
panded to include usage as reflected in 
the Spanish press, some additional data 
could be provided. We shall cite an item 
or two by way of example. 

Those who persist in drawing a sharp 
distinction between pasado (‘last’ i.e., 
just past) and iltimo (‘last in a series’) 
will have to reckon with the following 
from several issues of ABC: el lunes 
iiltimo; el jueves tiltimo (and el jueves 
pasado in the same issue); el viernes 
ultimo; el sabado iltimo; la semana 
ultima; de Marzo iltimo; en la mafiana 
del pasado domingo; el pasado afio; el 
pasado mes de diciembre; el pasado 4 de 
febrero; la edicién del 12 de octubre pa- 
sado. And if one wishes to join the ranks 
of those who are striving to defend the 
‘purity’ of the Spanish language, he can 
start by training his fire upon editorial 
(in the sense of articulo de fondo), fac- 
torfa (in the sense of fdbrica), and other 
anglicismos which are making their way 
into the Spanish press. José Massip, 
ABC’s Washington correspondent, offers 
La Librerta del Congreso as one of the 
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fruits of his residence in the nation’s 
capital. 

Phonological matters fall outside the 
scope of this paper, but a few may be 
offered here as examples of what one 
may hear without leaving Madrid: 
kilometro with the penult stressed (prob- 
ably through the influence of the fre- 
quently used mileage ticket—the kilo- 
métrico); catedra with the penult stressed 
(which sends us back to Grandgent’s 
Vulgar Latin, §132); usted with a final 
[0]; pues st and luego pronounced pgs st 
and logo; the intonational tag éeh? as in 
adiés, geh? and gracias, geh? And we can 
cease tying yeismo, in our texts, ex- 
clusively to Spanish America in general 
and the variant [d3] to the Argentine, 
for the phenomenon is often encountered 
in the daily speech of madrilefios (need- 
less to say, Navarro Tomas pointed this 
out in his Manual de pronunciacién 
espanola, §124). 

This is not a mote-and-beam article. 
All of us, at one time or other, have 
committed errors in usage (including 
some of those listed here), and if some 
unkind soul were to confront su seguro 
servidor with some of his own contribu- 
tions, he would quickly enter a plea of 
nolo contendere. The purpose of this 
paper has not been to indicate that 
word list A, or grammar B, or dictionary 
C, is inadequate, but merely to under- 
score the fact that within the present 
framework of emphasis upon the current 
spoken idiom, our texts and standard 


tools, however well they may have 
served us in the past, are in need of a 
second look, the look being defined in 
terms of fijarse rather than reparar. 


NOTES 


! No es muy lejos in Galdos’ Gloria is cited by 
Gili y Gaya in his Curso superior de sintazis 
espafiola, §43, with the following explanation: 
“Cabria interpretarlo, bien como un caso del 
sentido primitivo del verbo ser, o quiz4s mejor, 
como supervivencia de la época en que ser se 
empleaba para indicar situacién local en compe- 
tencia con estar. Es del mismo tipo que la ex- 
presién corriente mafiana seré contigo.’’ Kenis- 
ton, in his Spanish Syntax List, 35.7, explains 
the use of ser to express location or position as 
follows: ‘‘This construction is an archaicism. 
It has survived in the phrase from the Ave 
Maria. All the examples noted seem to be de- 
rived from this usage, for all are followed by 
the preposition con.’”? The range-frequency 
figures given are 6-7. Everyone is familiar with 
the storekeeper’s Soy con usted al instante. 
From Zunzunegui’s Esta oscura desbandada I 
cite the following: Fueron un rato en silencio 
(p. 108); Permanecieron ast un rato (p. 109); 
Estuvieron un gran rato en silencio (p. 157). 

2 Gili y Gaya, in his Curso superior, p. 150, 
says: “Son también equivalentes las formas 
-ra y -ria en la apédosis de las oraciones condi- 
cionales ...En los cldsicos, el uso de -ra o 
-ria parece indiferente. En el Pais Vasco y en 
algunas comarcas limitrofes de las provincias 
de Burgos y Santander, el habla vulgar emplea 
-ria en la prétasis . . . Este uso tiende a propa- 
garse, en la misma zona, a las oraciones subordi- 
nadas claramente subjuntivas; p. ej.: Usted me 
mandé que le avisarta en vez de avisara o 
avisase.’”’ 

3 Ayer tarde occurs in Galdos’ Dofia Perfecta, 
Chap. xiv and in Gili y Gaya’s Resumen 
practico de gramdtica espaiiola (Barcelona, 
1952), p. 68. 
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DANTE Y DARIO 
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Cuando una figura concentra en su 
prodigalidad pensadora toda js, fuerza de 
una cultura, se puede encontrar una 
como proyeccién de la historia de la 
lengua a la que pertenece su labor en la 
trayectoria de su obra, en sus titubeos y 
en sus éxitos.* En el caso de Rubén 
Dario ademas, la cultura hispdnica se ha 
esforzado en seguir las huellas suyas 
como recompensa a su ingente esfuerzo 
de concentracién y sintesis de lo his- 
pdnico, de manera que el paralelo es 
doble: Dario nos repite la historia multi- 
forme del idioma y nos ofrece en presagio 
la historia de la lengua desde los dias tan 
lejanos ya de una esperanza y vida 
nuevas. Cuando observamos la historia 
de la influencia de Dante, nos encontra- 
mos con dificultades y vacilaciones para 
compenetrarse del espiritu dantesco en la 
poesia espafiola y en la poesia de Dario. 
En cambio, como resultado del esfuerzo y 
del éxito del nicaragiiense nos viene una 
nueva atencién a lo dantesco que resulta 
en hallazgos totalmente modernos, como 
en el caso de uno de los poemas de mas 
aliento de Antonio Machado, me refiero 
a los “Recuerdos de suefio, fiebre y 
duermivela” del Cancionero apécrifo de 
Abel Martin en donde el espiritu del ‘98 
desciende a los infiernos llevando “por 
compafiero / a un poeta con nombre de 
lucero.” 

Lo paraddéjico de este problema no 
resuelto de la influencia de Dante en Es- 
pafia, de lo que se quejaba hace algunos 
afios el dantista Werner Paul Friederich,! 
es que la primera traduccién de la Di- 


* A paper read at the 38th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Washington, December 28-30, 
1956. 


vina Comedia en lengua moderna sea la 
de Enrique de Villena en 1428, mientras 
que los estudios m&s minuciosos de 
nuestra literatura prerrenacentista niegan 
la influencia de Dante, como por ejemplo 
lo hace el profesor Chandler R. Post en 
su Mediaeval Spanish Allegory, mante- 
niendo que para explicar las alegorias 
espafiolas no es preciso recurrir a la 
influencia dantesca. Sin embargo la 
sombra de Dante anda visible aunque 
apenas apresada. Nuestro problema con- 
siste en definir esta relacién de lo espafiol 
y lo dantesco sin desdecir lo que sabemos 
del interés y la atencién que ha suscitado 
Dante y sin contradecir razonamientos 
muy sesudos que demuestran cudn poco 
de Dante hay en las obras que parecen 
mas dantescas, ya que se hubieran podido 
escribir de todas maneras como conse- 
cuencia de una tradicién alegérica na- 
tiva. 

Por de pronto, podemos asentar con el 
beneplacito de todos que en las litera- 
turas nuestras Dante es sélo el autor de 
la Divina Comedia. En palabras de 
Farinelli, refiriéndose al siglo XV, “Tutto 
Dante era per loro nella ‘Commedia’.’” 
Sus otras obras son poco conocidas y 
menos utilizadas. Nuestro problema se 
simplifica entonces: mds que la relacién 
con toda la obra de Dante, es la relacién 
de nuestra poesia y la Divina Comedia lo 
que debemos estudiar. El Decir de las 
siete virtudes, El infierno de los enamora- 
dos, la Comedieta de Ponza, el Laberinto 
de la Fortuna se relacionan de cierta 
manera y hasta cierto punto con el 
poema de Dante. Y sobre todo es el 
Infierno el que mds deslumbra la ima- 
ginacién espafiola, y son los personajes 
del Infierno los que pueblan la poesfa 
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desde ‘“‘la donna de Revenna / De quien 
fabla el fiorentino” hasta nuestros dias 
y el Caronte de Antonio Machado. 

Pero hay algo muy distinto en Dario. 
Sin turbar la lfnea histdérica, nos halla- 
mos que cuando nel mezzo del camin 
siente vientos de ultratumba, el poeta se 
recuerda del Dante de la Divina Come- 
dia, pero de la obra completa, no sdlo del 
Infierno. De su infierno personal supo 
Dario salir a “ridever le stelle” y captar 
la misma serenidad que nos muestra 
Dante al terminar cada una de las 
etapas de su viaje, con las mismas 
estrellas que guian y rubrican los tres 
cantos de la Comedia: “;Y vi que me 
miraban las estrellas!’”’ Lo que tiene de 
americano el americano se trasluce aqui 
si se lo compara con el andaluz castella- 
nizado que no puede imaginarse sino un 
infierno y un infierno que se parece a su 
Sevilla natal. Pero antes de volver a la 
“Visién” rubeniana de El canto errante 
(1907) y analizar mds en detalle la 
actitud del nicaragiiense frente al floren- 
tino, conviene aclarar el problema ya 
esbozado de la influencia de Dante en 
las letras espafiolas. De la negacién de 
toda infiuencia se ha variado a la afirma- 
cién rotunda de que si hay influencia y 
muy profunda. Quiz4 la confusién pueda 
esfumarse, al menos en parte, si trata- 
mos de esclarecer primero el concepto 
mismo de influencia. En un sentido muy 
estricto, sélo podemos hablar de in- 
fluencia cuando en un momento dado en 
la obra de un autor o en la trayectoria 
de una cultura, el descubrimiento de una 
obra extranjera o de un grupo o escuela 
extranjeros precipita un cambio visible y 
que se puede aquilatar y medir en los 
temas de moda o en las formas en uso. 

En este sentido, ja influencia italiana 
no es precisamente de Dante, los cam- 
bios formales de nuestro Renacimiento 
son producto de la influencia combinada 
de los poetas italianos, y también en este 
sentido restringido tendria razén el 
critico Chandler Post: no hay necesidad 


de postular una influencia de Dante en 
el siglo XIV y XV para entender la 
moda de escribir viajes al infierno o 
poemas alegéricos que ya eran parte de 
la tradicién europea y espafiola. Sin 
embargo, no hay lugar a dudas de que 
Imperial, Santillana, Juan de Mena y 
tantos otros, cuando seguian una tra- 
dicién muy espafiola lo hacian bajo la 
égida, patente en los titulos de sus 
composiciones, de la obra de Dante. Es 
que hay aqui una influencia de naturaleza 
distinta, no una influencia que produjese 
cambios, sino una influencia temdtica de 
reforzamiento de tendencias ya tradi- 
cionales y que podrian haberse perdido o 
seguido rumbos distintos de no darse el 
interés acendrado por la Divina Comedia. 
El hecho es claro, se imita y se asimila la 
obra dantesca, pero no se produce una 
obra del aliento o la fuerza de la Divina 
Comedia, quizd precisamente porque la 
influencia es de reforzamiento y porque 
Dante no inspira como novedad, sino 
que s6élo atrae para rubricar las costum- 
bres ya anquilosadas de lo alegérico. 
Sélo después de perderse casi por com- 
pleto la memoria del edificio medieval, 
puede la lectura de Dante  suscitar 
entusiasmos nuevos. 

Y la memoria de Dante se pierde 
luego en la historia de la poesia espafiola. 
Poco a poco después de Quevedo, casi por 
completo en los afios siguientes. El 
critico espafiol Ameztia nos habla de 
“un eclipse casi total’*® y sdélo nos en- 
contramos mucho ma&s tarde, en la 
segunda mitad del siglo XIX, con un 
interés critico y erudito por las obras de 
Dante. Aun nuestro Romanticismo, tan 
diferente en esto al Romanticismo general 
europeo, no parece reparar en la obra de 
Dante, aunque este asunto esté mal 
estudiado y si que hay unas pocas 
sugerencias dantescas en el Romanti- 
cismo espafiol y en Hispanoamérica. 
Esteban Echeverria, para recordar sdélo 
un ejemplo, usa como epigrafe del canto 
“El festin” de La cautiva—que es una 
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visién dantesca de horror y tortura— 
unos versos del Infierno: 


... orribili favelle, 
Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 
Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle 
Facevano un tumulto. . . Inferno, 111, 25-28 


Acaso hay también algo del /nferno en la 
“Introduccién” de El diablo mundo de 
Espronceda. Es de sefialarse que el re- 
torno a lo dantesco parece anterior en 
América, lo que nos daria una base para 
entender lo dantesco en Dario y mas si 
se recuerda el significado de lo argentino 
en el desarrollo intelectual del poeta. 
Empero no hay en el Romanticismo 
hispénico ni siquiera el atisbo de una 
visién conjunta de lo dantesco. Hay 
tentativas, casi diriamos atentados, hacia 
fines del siglo pasado. Campoamor 
transforma la Divina Comedia en un 
bostezo universal al que titula El drama 
universal. Asi y todo, conviene men- 
cionar que en las cuartetas de este 
poema se viaja por el pecado, el mundo y 
el infierno y, sencillamente, “por todas 
partes.”” Niifiez de Arce se encierra en 
los limites del terceto, en su viaje trun- 
cado se encuentra con Dante a quien se 
vuelve aterrado en busca de ayuda: 


—Haré por ti cuanto en mi largo exilio— 
Me contesté con reposado acento— 
Hizo por mi la sombra de Virgilio. 


De esta manera, aunque no lo parezca, se 
iba preparando la poesia espajiola para 
recibir otra vez—y esta vez con la aus- 
teridad y la plenitud debidas—al huésped 
italiano. Y le habia de tocar a Rubén 
Dario incorporar el acento emocionado 
de lo dantesco y trasmitirlo a la poesia 
moderna de lengua espafiola. 


La juventud de Dario no puede in- 
vitar la presencia del Infierno ni aun del 
Paratso. Vive nuestro poeta en el mundo 
de las divagaciones eréticas y muy 
olvidado del mundo. Sin embargo, de 
paso se oyen a veces ecos de Dante. En 


“Syrinx,” por ejemplo, nota Arturo 
Marasso un verso parecido a los iltimos 
acordes del Paradiso: “Y moveré el 
imperio de amor que todo mueve.’* 
Pero aun en esta juventud erética de 
Dario hay preocupaciones que él mismo 
no admite en sus libros y que lo van 
acercando a la visién apocaliptica de 
Dante. 

Detengimonos un momento en esta 
caracteristica apocaliptica y profética del 
florentino. De acuerdo con Curtius el 
sentido total de la obra de Dante se 
encuentra en esta visién apocaliptica 
que le hace ver a su patria y los pecados 
de sus conciudadanos de la misma 
manera que vefan a Israel los profetas 
biblicos: 


Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostello: 

Nave senza nocchiero, in gran tempesta; 

Non donna di provincie, ma bordello! 
Purgatorio, v1, 76-78 


Ya en 1892, en “A Colén,” siente Dario 
esta necesidad interior de ser la voz 
castigante de su cultura y de apostrofar a 
su América que “es una histérica / de 
convulsivos nervios y frente pdalida.” 
Pero esta misién que entrevé Dario 
entonces no se convierte en su misién 
hasta los Cantos de vida y esperanza 
(1905). Del dolor de su patria saca 
fuerzas el nicaragiiense para remontarse 
al paraiso dantesco. Su primer esfuerzo es 
el poema “Charitas,” poema de un 
viaje, “el viaje del alma por el Paraiso 
de Dante.’’® 

Mas que la influencia de la obra de 
Dante, encontramos aqui, como en la 
poesia espafiola de aquellas glorias dan- 
tescas olvidadas, el eco, la actitud del 
lector de Dante, digamos, la respuesta de 
la mente alerta espajiola al llamado 
teolégico de Dante. Es como si dijera 
Dario, a mi también me toca viajar 
entre Potestades, Virtudes, Domina- 
ciones, Tronos y ver el “coro de los 
fgneos Serafines.’”’ Pero no claro 
aun lo que se dice y nos dice el poeta. 
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Sdlo en El. anto errante de 1907 y en 
poemas posteriores se encuentra la 
mAxima compenetracién con lo dantesco. 
Lo que extrafia es que el interés por la 
Commedia crezca en el momento preciso 
en que empieza a derrumbarse la mente 
del nicaragiiense y cuando de los escom- 
bros van a salir los poemas mas sentidos 
y mas profundos. En estos momentos de 
desaliento y de derrota sabe Dario 
volver, a través de Bartolomé Mitre 
(recuérdese otra vez la funcién de lo 
argentino en la formacién mental del 
poeta) a valorar lo suyo, lo espafiol, lo 
hispdnico. A través de Mitre y después 
de la ‘‘Visién,” que es su mds importante 
tributo a Dante, pasa el poeta a la obra 
maestra de revaloracién americana en el 
Canto a la Argentina. 

El canto errante ma&s que libro es 
coleccién desordenada de poesias. Pero 
se dan aqui algunos de los momentos mds 
profundos en Dario. El titulo mismo 
parece albergarse en la memoria del 
Dante del destierro. Dario ha aprendido 


que el cantor “va por el mundo” y que 
necesita construirse un edificio de al- 
bergue en su intelecto. De ahi que re- 
curra a una visién universal basada en la 
Divina Comedia: 


Tras de la misteriosa selva extrafia 
vi que se levantaba al firmamento 
horadada y labrada una montafia 


que tenia en la sombra su cimiento. 
Y en aquella montafia estaba el nido 
del trueno, del reldmpago y del viento. 


Lo que ha aprendido el genio de la 
cultura hispAnica es precisamente a no 
imitar a Dente. Después de tantos 
esfuerzos malogrados, sabe Dario que es 
intitil tratar de escribir otro Infierno de 
los enamorados u otro Laberinto de la 
Fortuna; lo correcto es colocarse frente 
al edificio, frente a la “fabulosa arqui- 
tectura”’ dantesca y hacerse participe del 
milagro. Y sentir, como Dante, la misma 
pavura y ver la misma visién para des- 
cribir la misma montafia: 


Hierro y piedra primero, y m4rmoi pario 
luego, y arriba mdgicos metales. 
Una escala subfa hasta el santuario 


de la divina sede. Los astrales 
esplendores, las gradas repartidas 
de tres en tres bafiaban. Colosales 


Aguilas con las alas extendidas 
se contemplaban en el centro de una 
atmésfera de luces y de vidas. 


Pero no le satisfacen las palabras 
enumerativas y recurre a una compara- 
cién de torbellino: 


La montafia \abruda parecia 
por un majestiioso Piraneso 
Babélico. 


Quizd sea éste otro de los tantos errores 
cultistas de la poesia moderna, ya que 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi, el architetto 
veneziano, no es tan conocido como de- 
biera serlo. Pero una vez salvada la 
dificultad, la evocacién de las Prisiones 
del Piraneso, en cruce con la torre de 
Babel, nos precipita en un caos de som- 
bra en que el arte llega a los limites de lo 
posible y gritamos con Dario: “— ,En 
qué lugares / vaga hoy el alma mia?” 
“Estela, la que suele surgir en mis 
cantares,”’ nos socorre con la explicacién 
necesaria, y cuando llegamos a darnos 
cuenta de donde estamos, y de que la 
paloma es Beatrice, no nos queda mas 
que el grito de admiracién y gracias a 
Dante que habia estado preparando 
nuestra cultura desde Micer Francisco 
Imperial y que le tocé a Darfo pronun- 
ciar: 


—jOh bendito el Sefior!—, bendito, 
que permitié al arc4ngel de Florencia 
dejar tal mundo de misterio escrito 


con lengua humana y sobrehumana ciencia, 
y crear este extrafio imperio eterno 
y ese trono radiante en su eminencia, 


ante el cual abismado me prosterno. 
iY feliz quien al Cielo se levanta 
por las gradas de hierro de su Infierno! 
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SUMMER SESSION SCHOLARSHIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, CUBA 


The University will offer to U.S. citizens five tuition scholarships for its summer 
session of 1957, to be awarded through the Division of Education of the Pan American 
Union, which will be in charge of selection of candidates. 

Eligibility requirements for these scholarships are: (1) U.S. citizenship; (2) posses- 
sion of the B.A. or B.S. degree by June 1957; (3) a working knowledge of Spanish. 
Deadline for receipt of application for these scholarships is May 15. Dates of the 
summer school are July 15 to August 9 (for the short session); July 15 to August 23 
(for the long session). Scholarships may be used for either session. 

Application blanks and further information may be obtained on request from the 
Section of Educational Interchange, Division of Education, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EL PREMIO NOBEL PARA JUAN RAMON, POETA ESPANOL 
EN EL EXILIO 


JERONIMO MALLo 


Southern Illinois University 


Es el exilio, para casi todos los expa- 
triados, una terrible coyuntura en la que 
se revelan con exactitud las calidades 
humanas. ‘‘Yo soy yo y mi circunstan- 
cia,” dijo con sobria definicién el maestro 
Ortega. Y la “circunstancia,” lo que en 
la vida le rodea, es tanto para cada 
hombre, que al perderla en el exilio se 
aniquila una gran parte de su existencia. 
La pérdida es mucho mayor cuando por 
los afios y el propio valer la personalidad 
y la “cireunstancia” han adquirido un 
relieve firme y preciso. Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, el poeta espafiol mas esencial- 
mente lirico de esta centuria, principié su 
emigracién cuando llevaba sobre si el 
peso de mds de medio siglo, agravado 
por los inconvenientes de una salud que 
siempre fue precaria. Sin embargo, no 
vacil6 un momento en emigrar cuando 
su conciencia le dijo que debia incor- 
porarse a la Espafia “dispersa y pere- 
grina.”” 

Pero el exilio no sélo produce una gran 
angustia espiritual. Plantea ademas, en 
términos apremiantes, el problema ma- 
terial de ganarse la vida. ;Ganarse la 
vida fuera de la patria! No suele ser 
dificil para los trabajadores manuales, 
que en cualquier pais pueden encontrar 
colocacién. Tampoco lo es muchas veces 
para quienes tienen ciertas profesiones— 
médicos, ingenieros, quimicos, ete.— 
cuyo ejercicio es en todas partes muy 
semejante. Pero resulta un problema 
muy arduo para los expatriados cuyas 
actividades profesionales, por razén de 
la lengua o de su cardcter nacional, sélo 
en el propio pais encuentran adecuado 
empleo. Qué trabajo retribuido podia 
tener un escritor como Juan Ramon 


fuera de Espafia? Unicamente podia ser 
profesor de literatura. Lo ha sido en 
varias universidades norteamericanas y 
lo es ahora en la de Puerto Rico. ;Hasta 
qué punto tiene que violentarse un 
altisimo poeta, un lirico excelso y puro, 
para consagrarse, ya en la edad madura, 
a los menesteres diarios de una profesién 
que no ha ejercido anteriormente? Yo no 
sé. Tal vez se le desperté una nueva e 
{intima vocacién por la docencia. Pero, en 
todo caso, ha desempefiado su cAtedra 
con amor y competencia ejemplares. 

Asi ha pasado Juan Ramdén Jiménez 
veinte afios. Va durando su exilio mas 
tiempo del que duré el ya largo de otro 
gran poeta, Victor Hugo, y lo soporta 
con el mismo estoicismo, tan espafiol, 
que otro excelso escritor, andaluz uni- 
versal como él, Lucio Anneo Séneca, 
soporté el suyo. Por fortuna para Juan 
Ramon, la isla de Puerto Rico—rodeada 
del mar que con tanto amor contem- 
plaba otro exilado, Pedro Salinas—es 
mas grato de lo que era en el siglo I la 
de Cércega, donde el filésofo cordobés 
cumplié su destierro. 

Como Séneca, Juan Ramén no conoce 
mds que un camino: el que le sefiala su 
conciencia. Cree que debe vivir, y si es 
preciso morir, formando parte de la 
Espafia “‘dispersa y peregrina.” Por ello 
han sido inttiles cuantas invitaciones se 
le dirigieron con el propésito de que 
volviera a la Espaiia “‘territorial.’’ Hasta 
se proyect6é comprar una casa para él, 
ofreciéndosela como homenaje nacional, a 
fin de que pasara el resto de su vida en 
Moguer, frente al mismo cielo y al mismo 
mar que conociéd en su infancia. Un 
exilado, por muchas que sean las amar- 
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guras de su exilio y aunque recuerde 
todos los dias con afioranza la patria 
muy amada, no vuelve a ella mientras 
subsistan las causas de su expatriacidén. 
Por otra parte, el paso de los afios y la 
creacién de una nueva “‘circunstancia,” 
muchas veces atractiva, modifican y aun 
llegan a hacer que desaparezca el “afan 
de retorno,” tan vivo y torturante en los 
primeros tiempos de la expatriacidén. 

El 25 del pasado octubre recibié Juan 
Ramon Jiménez la notificacién de ha- 
bérsele concedido el Premio Ndébel de 
Literatura del afio 1956. Le fue comuni- 
cada cuando estaba al lado del lecho de 
enferma de su esposa, Zenobia Camprubf, 
tan grave ya la infortunada sefiora que 
fue dificil hacerle conocer esta noticia, 
que en otras circunstancias le hubiera 
producido una inmensa alegria. Tres 
dias después se extinguié la vida de la 
admirable mujer que durante cuarenta 
afios se habia consagrado al cuidado y a 
la dicha del poeta. 

._ La pérdida de su amada compajiera 
ha sido sin duda el dolor més grande 
que Juan Ramon ha tenido en el exilio 
y en su vida toda. Frente a la terrible 
desgracia, todo carece de valor para él, 
incluso la consagracién internacional que 
significa la obtencién del Premio Ndbel 
de Literatura. Con dignidad y modestia 
se limité a un sencillo comentario: ‘Mi 
gratitud para todos aquellos que han 
contribuido a que se me dé este premio 
inmerecido. Debido a la grave enferme- 
dad de mi esposa, el Premio Nébel me 
llena de tristeza. En cuanto a mi, nada 
tengo que decir. Hay paises que tampoco 
han recibido el premio en el mismo 
tiempo, como Méjico, Pertugal, la Argen- 
tina, etc., y en esos paises ha habido y 
hay escritores extraordinarios, quizd 
mas dignos de este premio que yo mis- 
mo.” Tal vez estaba pensando en en- 
sayistas notabilisimos, como Alfonso 
Reyes y “Azorin,” y en novelistas de 
tanto mérito como Baroja, que atin 
vivia, y Rémulo Gallegos, o en otros dis- 


tinguidos literatos del mundo hispanico. 
Todos ellos dignos de la preciada dis- 
tincion. 

Sélo tres escritores de lengua espafiola 
han recibido anteriormente el Premio 
Ndébel. Los dramaturgos José de Eche- 
garay y Jacinto Benavente, espafioles, y 
Gabriela Mistral, poetisa chilena. Con 
motivo de su concesién en 1956, el secre- 
tario del Comité de Literatura de la 
Academia Sueca, Anders Oesterling, hizo 
una declaracién justa y satisfactoria: 
“que al premiar a Juan Ramén Jiménez 
como representante de la_ tradicién 
lirica espafiola, se laureaba también a 
Antonio Machado y a Federico Garcia 
Lorea.”” La concesién efectiva al poeta 
vivo se extiende de manera simbédlica a 
los dos poetas muertos, como honor 
péstumo que tienen muy merecido. A los 
tres dedica el mundo hispdnico su mds 
profunda admiracién y su devocién mas 
afectuosa. Machado, exilado en Francia, 
alli murié incorporado también a la 
Espafia “dispersa y peregrina.” Garcia 
Lorca estaria probablemente aqui con 
nosotros, de profesor de literatura, si no 
hubiera sido victima del crimen que le 
impidié expatriarse. En cuanto a Juan 
Ramén, hombre magnifico, ciudadano 
ejemplar, exilado admirable y poeta que 
esté por encima de todos los adjetivos, 
inclinémonos respetuosos ante su dolor y 
sintamos la honda satisfaccién de ver 
que se ha reconocido con el mas alto 
premio internacional el valor indiscutible 
de este escritor hispdnico. 

Anders Oesterling, con franqueza que 
es muy de agradecer, reconocié que: ‘“‘por 
varias razones la literatura espafiola no 
habia sido bien tratada, ya que ningun 
escritor espafiol habia recibido el Premio 
Nobel en 34 afios.”’ Efectivamente, desde 
que se le otorgé, en 1922, a Jacinto 
Benavente, ningtin otro espafiol ha sido 
laureado, y asi no vieron reconocido 
internacionalmente su mérito escritores 
de tanta valia como Unamuno y Ortega. 
Tampoco lo recibiéd, y de ello tuvo 
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mucha culpa el sectarismo de ciertos 
espafioles de entonces, el inmenso no- 
velista Pérez Galddés. Ojalé no sigan te- 
niendo las letras hispanicas esa indebida 
desconsideracién y se haga pronto justicia 
a otros literatos de habla espafiola, entre 


los que se destaca excepcionalmente 
Alfonso Reyes, paradigma de nuestro 
espiritu y de nuestra cultura, para quien 
lo mds selecto de la intelectualidad de 
Hispanoamérica ha solicitado el merecido 
galardén. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SPANISH 


Teachers of it are welcomed as members of the AATSP. If you know any such 
teachers, please urge them to join the Association. We are happy to announce that 


our retiring president, Agnes Marie Brady of the Univ. of Kansas, has accepted 
appointment as Associate Editor in charge of Spanish in the Elementary Schools, 
succeeding Stephen L. Pitcher. Please send Miss Brady information about note- 
worthy programs and any other news that should be published in this Department 
of Hispania. 
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THE MEXICAN LITERARY SCENE IN 1956 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
University of Connecticut 


During the last two or three decades 
even the most casual observer of Mexico 
could not have failed to note the eco- 
nomic, social, political, and cultural 
changes which have taken place in that 
country. The more penetrating observer, 
especially if he has resided for long periods 
in Mexico, cannot but be amazed at some 
of the developments which have occurred 
in these past decades. 

This is not the place to enter into a de- 
tailed analysis of the economic, social, 
and political progress, but a few salient 
facts will give some idea of the national 
growth. The population of the country 
has doubled since the 1920’s, that of its 
capital tripled, while most of its larger 
cities have grown correspondingly. Heavy 
industry has been firmly established and 
light industry diversified. Electric output 
has increased enormously. There has 
been a growing mechanization of agricul- 
ture, and the highway network and inter- 
nal trade have mushroomed. Radio and 
television are expanding rapidly and their 
effects are more and more evident. Public 
health is much improved and infant 
mortality is greatly reduced. Schools are 
building all over the land and illiteracy is 
on the decline. The reading population is 
increasing notably. Mexican scholars 
and researchers are working in every field 
of knowledge, and the results of their 
labor find an outlet in a growing number 
of national journals in the physical sci- 
ences, in the social sciences, in medicine, 
and in some foreign periodicals. And it 
should be remembered that thousands of 
exiled Spanish intellectuals (and some 
from Argentina and other dictator-ridden 
Spanish American nations) have added 
their significant contributions to those of 
the Mexican artists and writers. There 
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are minimum wage laws and social secur- 
ity, and labor is strongly organized. 
There have been reasonably free and 
honest elections and freedom of expression 
since 1932. Today Mexico’s gross national 
product is growing at the unprecedented 
rate of seven per cent per annum. (That 
of the United States, for comparison, is 
but four per cent per annum.) All this, of 
course, does not mean that Mexico is a 
problem-free Utopia. There is a great deal 
yet to be done in the country, but these 
achievements certainly warrant a cautious 
optimism with regard to the nation’s 
future. 

Culturally, too, there have been great 
changes in Mexico. Aside from literary 
development, which in its broadest sense 
is the principal topic of these notes, there 
are other manifestations of cultural 
growth. Thirty years ago a bookstore was 
a relative rarity, even in Mexico City. 
Today the capital and several of the 
larger cities have bookstores in both their 
outlying and central areas, and some are 
to be found in the smaller and less- 
frequented cities. Art galleries, almost 
unknown not so long ago, have sprung up 
by the dozen in Mexico City and are 
being established in other cities, too. The 
Palacio de Bellas Artes has been finished 
and is now a national museum of art and 
archeology, as well as a musical. center 
and a theater for foreign and native 
players. Foreign cultural missions, with 
their various courses of study, libraries, 
lectures, concerts, exhibitions, etc., have 
greatly enriched the opportunity of in- 
habitants of the capital to develop a more 
cosmopolitan knowledge of the world and 
to compare Mexican achievements with 
those of other nations. There is also some 
cultural interchange between the capital 
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and the hinterland through radio and 
television, traveling players, and touring 
art exhibits. The National University 
and several state institutions of higher 
learning are offering plays, concerts, and 
art shows. There are a number of state 
museums of history and archeology, and 
work on the excavation and restoration 
of pre-Conquest sites of Indian civiliza- 
tion is continuing. The moving picture 
industry is booming and Mexican pictures 
are widely and favorably known all over 
the world. In short, the country is enter- 
ing a state of cultural maturity which 
reflects a constantly widening and deep- 
ening awareness of its national character. 
Today more of its citizens than ever be- 
fore are gradually becoming conscious of 
what it means to be a Mexican. This grow- 
ing nationalism, which has its good and 
bad aspects, is a theme which permeates 
the country’s radio and television pro- 
grams, its advertising and journalism, 
and, as will be seen, even causes polemics 
in the field of literature. 

Cultural expansion, vital as a back- 
ground for Mexico’s literary development, 
is also evident in other ways. Never be- 
fore have the physical conditions for the 
production of books been so favorable, 
although it should be admitted that 
Mexico City’s presses are taxed to capac- 
ity and paper stock is costly and difficult 
to obtain. Figures relating to the number 
of titles published annually have been 
hard to come by in recent years, but it 
may be assumed that the country is 
producing on the order of 2500 titles per 
year, which means that it stands with the 
long-time leaders, Spain and Argentina, 
far out in front of the remaining Spanish- 
speaking nations. Mexican book exports, 
too, have risen of late, and in 1951, for 
instance, the country outstripped Argen- 
tina as a supplier of books to other Latin 
American countries.' Publishing houses 
have stepped up their production and new 
ones are being established. Outstanding 
among the firms responsible for this new 
growth is the Fondo de Cultura Econé- 


mica, which deserves more space than 
can be given it in an article of this length. 
Aided by a government subsidy and 
headed by alert and dynamic directors, 
the Fondo is engaged in a massive project 
to make available in Spanish the best of 
world literature, ancient and modern, 
and, at the same time, publish many note- 
worthy volumes in Spanish American 
and Mexican literatures. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if there has ever been anything 
quite like the Fondo in the history of book 
publishing. Other firms which have made 
important contributions, both in quality 
and quantity, would include Cuadernos 
Americanos, the National University 
Press, Obregén, Robredo, Porrta, Los 
Presentes, and Studium, which is engaged 
in publishing a long series of valuable 
scholarly studies on literary history, 
genres, movements, etc., in Spanish 
American literature. Even the cheap 
paperbacked pocket books, of which 
there are now large numbers, include 


many reprinted titles of literary merit, 
especially those dealing with national 
history and traditions. 


Another important contribution of 
publishing firms in late years is the ap- 
pearance of collections of Mexican literary 
texts (some of them long-needed) which, 
because of their critical introductions 
and notes, will become most useful instru- 
ments for researchers and students of the 
country’s literature. The only previous 
collection of this type, established in 
1895, was the Biblioteca de Autores Mezxi- 
canos, which has reached a total of 77 
volumes and is devoted exclusively to 
authors of the 19th century. The Biblio- 
teca del Estudiante Universitario, estab- 
lished in 1939 by the National University, 
had some 80 volumes in 1956, with texts 
from the colonial, modern, and contem- 
porary periods. Under the able direction 
of the scholar and critic Antonio Castro 
Leal, the Coleccién de Escritores Mezxica- 
nos (founded in 1944 by the Editorial 
Porrtia) has reached a total of 72 titles 
and is undoubtedly the most representa- 
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tive sampling yet issued of Mexico’s 
literary production. Begun in 1952 by 
the Fondo de Cultura Econémica, the 
series Letras Mexicanas has attained a 
total of close to 30 volumes, and includes 
some of the best work of both the older 
and younger writers of the present cen- 
tury. Founded even more recently are 
such collections as México y lo mexicano 
(Robredo, 24 volumes) and the Coleccién 
Litteraria of Obregén (established in 1954). 
The Coleccién “Studium” and the other 
valuable contributions of this firm have 
already been mentioned. In addition to 
these collections published in the capital 
there have been similar ventures in some 
of the states. These would include Biblio- 
teca Jalisciense, Biblioteca de Autores 
Laguenses, Biblioteca de Autores Veracru- 
zanos, Biblioteca de Autores Potosinos and 
the Club del Libro of the Editorial Yu- 
catanense. 

An excellent sign of the literary vigor of 
a country are the quantity and quality 
of its reviews and “little”? magazines. Of 
these Mexico presently possesses more 
than half-a-dozen which contribute to 
the creation of a lively intellectual atmos- 
phere. Probably never before in the na- 
tion’s history have there been so many 
periodicals expressing such diverse opin- 
ions regarding her artistic and literary 
development-—-what these are and what 
they ought to be. First there are the cul- 
tural supplements to the Sunday editions 
of the capital’s four leading newspapers, 
El Universal, Excélsior, Novedades, and 
El Nacional. These supplements contain 
articles on Mexican art, music, philoso- 
phy, letters, foreign writers, book notes, 
and reviews, and these contributions are 
frequently signed by outstanding writers. 
Of the four, the best are probably Nove- 
dades’ “México en la Cultura” and El 
Nacional’s “‘Revista Mexicana de Cul- 
tura.” Then there are monthly, bi- 
monthly, or quarterly reviews (also in 
Mexico City), such as Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos, often reputed to be the best journal 
in the Spanish language, Revista Mexicana 


de Literatura, Ideas de México, Univer- 
sidad de México, Abside, Humanismo, Be- 
llas Artes (organ of the Instituto Nacional 
de Bellas Artes), Metdfora, Poesia de 
América, Estaciones, and Panoramas. 
Among these those most seriously devoted 
to the study of the national literature are 
Revista Mexicana de Literatura and Ideas 
de México. Outside the capital there are 
also a number of literary reviews: Huylale 
(Tlaxcala), El caracol marino (Jalapa), 
Summa (Guadalajara), Letras Potosinas 
(San Luis Potosi), La Campana (Chiapas), 
and Katharsis (Monterrey). 

Illustrative of the lively intellectual 
atmosphere in 1956 is a polemic which has 
occupied the energies of many of the con- 
tributors to the journals mentioned above. 
Communists and fellow-travelers among 
Mexico’s writers are not numerous, al- 
though most of the country’s intellectuals 
are undoubtedly left-of-center. Lately the 
Communists and their dupes have en- 
gaged in a vociferous revival of the long- 
popular slogan “| México para los mexi- 
canos!,”” interpreted, naturally enough, 
to suit their propaganda needs. Economic 
determinists, they issue what amounts to 
a blanket denunciation of all writers and 
intellectuals who do not devote them- 
selves to social themes and problems. Op- 
position spokesmen, far outnumbering 
the Communists and fellow-travelers, 
have been quick to see through this per- 
version of the ever-strong Mexican 
nationalism and have eloquently defended 
the right of Mexican authors to write of 
whatever themes and in whatever style 
they will. Indeed, if we allow for certain 
differences, this factional war between 
the two groups may be interpreted as the 
form assumed today by the century-old 
conflict in Mexican literature which has 
pitted champions of a narrow, almost 
chauvinistic nationalism against those 
universalists who defend the right of 
Mexican writers to a complete freedom of 
artistic creation and expression and the 
acceptance of influences from foreign 
authors and literatures. Emanuel Car- 
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ballo, one of the country’s most level- 
headed critics, writing in the Revista 
Mexicana de Literatura, expresses suc- 
cinctly the general viewpoint of the uni- 
versalists and libertarians in the polemic: 


Algunos escritores cuidan su mezicanidad 
como las doncellas su pureza: no frecuentan 
otras literaturas para no perder su peculia- 
risimo sello nacional. Aun se escuchan en 
nuestro medio opiniones como ésta: ‘“‘No leo 
para no influirme.”’ Esta postura de dos caras 
sélo tiene una explicacién: revela quien la 
sostiene su falta de individualidad, de ma- 
durez. Quien esté seguro de su virtud no teme 
perderla al menor contacto... . 

El influjo en sensibilidades decorosamente 
dotadas no es contraproducente, antes bien re- 
sulta beneficioso. Caer en la exagerada copia 
de lo extranjero, en el pastiche, es ir, antes que 
nada, contra la literatura, accidentalmente 
contra la literatura mexicana. Los pecados 
individuales no son imputables a la colectivi- 
dad: deben ser purgados por quien los cometié. 
Pero aun en estas formas bastardas de comuni- 
eacién se manifiesta el pecado original del 
nacionalismo: no existe disfraz que llegue a 
anular un cuerpo. El influjo, por otra parte, es 
dindmico, muestra la capacidad receptiva de 
una literatura, ayuda a derribar los tabiques 
que separan a los hombres. De allf que el insu- 
larismo por un lado, y el cosmopolitismo por 
el otro, sean igualmente desaconsejables. 

El nacionalismo en literatura es como el 
pecado original: se nace con él, es producto de 
la geografia y de la historia. No necesita que lo 
defendamos, se defiende por sf solo. El na- 
cionalismo, por Gdltimo, no sirve para fijar el 
‘domicilio del artista,’ es, simplemente, un 
pasaporte que nos permite asistir al ‘festin 
trégico de la vida.”? 


Since the turn of the century Mexican 
literature and thought have been domi- 
nated by two generations of writers and 
one or two giants who stood apart, such 
as the late Mariano Azuela, chief novelist 
of the Revolution, and the noted poet 
Enrique Gonzélez Martinez (d. 1952). 
beginning around 1910 a group of youth- 
ful post-modernista authors and artists, 
the Generacién del Ateneo (also known as 
the Generacién del Centenario), began 
to gain ascendancy. Among them were 
the philosopher Antonio Caso, the essayist 
José Vasconcelos, the poligrafo Alfonso 
Reyes, the painter Diego Rivera, the 


composer Manuel M. Ponce, the critic 
and literary historian Carlos Gonzdlez 
Pefia, the poet Ramén Lépez Velarde, 
and a number of lesser-known figures. 
During the third decade of the century 
another generation appeared on the 
literary scene to supplement but in no 
way supplant the men of the earlier 
generation. This group, “los Contem- 
pordneos,” composed principally of lyric 
poets, initially published its work in two 
reviews (Ulises, 1927—28, and Contempord- 
neos, 1928-31), and derived its name from 
the latter journal. Their task, according 
to one critic, has been further to exploit 
the vein opened by Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz in the seventeenth century and 
continued so well by later outstanding 
poets: the communication of “la mds 
profunda esencia de México desde los 
planos altisimos de la verdadera poesia, 
esa que tiene por meta ir avanzando en 
los terrenos de lo inefable transformaén- 
dolo en materia de comunidén, en lenguaje 
preciso del hombre.’ Chief members of 
this generation include Xavier Villaurru- 
tia (d. 1950), poet and playwright, 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Carlos Pellicer, 
José Gorostiza, Bernardo Ortiz de 
Montellano (d. 1949), and Salvador Novo. 

Today most of the members of these 
two generations are still alive, and many 
are active. But there are also a number of 
other writers, mature or youthful, who 
have come to the fore in the last two 
decades. Mariano Azuela, as is well 
known, initiated the vast cycle of the 
Revolutionary novel, and some of the best 
cultivators of the genre (Martin Luis 
Guzman, Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, and 
Mauricio Magdaleno, for instance) are 
still writing. Other noteworthy contem- 
porary novelists and short story writers 
would include Agustin Y4fiez, who wrote 
Al filo del agua (1947), recently cailed 
“The finest Mexican novel in a hundred 
years,’ Ricardo Pozas, author of Juan 
Pérez Jolote, biografia de un tzotzil (1952), 
an excellently realized picture of Indian 
life on the San Cristébal plateau in 
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Chiapas, and Juan José Arreola and Juan 
Rulfo (both born in 1918). The last two 
are presently the most discussed pro- 
sistas, and their work is in sharp contrast. 
Rulfo, author of Pedro Pdramo (1955) 
and El llano en llamas (1953) inclines 
toward a tragic sense of life and is realis- 
tic, telluric. Arreola, cuentista, who has 
written two collections of short stories, 
Varia invencién (1949) and Confabulario 
(1952), is humorous, fantastical, para- 
doxical, ironic, and sometimes satirical. 
There are still other novelists who have 
achieved some success in recent years: 
among them are Ermilo Abreu Gémez 
(Naufragio de indios), the late José 
Mancisidor (El alba en las simas), and 
Jestis Goytorttia Santos (Lluvia roja and 
Pensativa).® 

In the theater, too, Mexico is in a 
period of increasing productivity and 
experimentation. Frank Dauster, review- 
ing the experimental beginnings of the 
contemporary Mexican theater, writes 
that it did not come of age until 1928, 
when the Teatro Ulises was founded.* 
Out of the early development of the 
twenties and thirties have come three 
major playwrights, Villaurrutia, Celes- 
tino Gorostiza, and Salvador Novo, of 
whom the last two are still alive. Rodolfo 
Usigli, probably the best Mexican drama- 
tist of this century, is the author of 
Corona de Sombra, a sympathetic and 
moving interpretation of the life of the 
Empress Carlota, El gesticulador, a 
penetrating analysis of what Usigli feels 
are some of the deficiencies of the Mexican 
character, and Funcién de despedida, a 
fine, touching, and humorous study of 
an aging actress on her farewell tour. 
Gorostiza won the Premio Ruiz de Alar- 
eén in 1952 for his El Color de Nuestra 
Piel, an indictment of the anti-mestizo 
prejudice (“blanquismo”) prevalent 
among a certain class of Mexicans. The 
1953 prize-winner was a playwright of 
twenty-two, Héctor Mendoza, author 
of Las cosas simples. This is the surpris- 
ingly well-balanced story of a young 


Mexican student’s “declaration of inde- 
pendence,” its consequences and his 
subsequent attainment of his emotional 
maturity.” 

Essayists and literary critics of a sort 
have always been abundant in Mexico, 
but those of quality have not. Today no 
essayist or critic approaches the stature 
of Alfonso Reyes, for example, but there 
is one, Leopoldo Zea, who in the last ten 
or twelve years has gained a well-merited 
reputation. He is essentially an historian 
of ideas and combines a wide knowledge of 
literature and history with his philo- 
sophical training. He has studied the 
currents of ideas in Mexico (El positivismo 
en Mézico, 1943, revised 1953) and in 
Spanish America (Dos etapas del pensa- 
miento en Hispanoamérica, 1949). He is 
also the editor of the Mezico y lo mexicano 
series and has written some ten volumes 
aside from the two mentioned. Samuel 
Ramos (born in 1897), author of Perfil 
del hombre y la cultura en Mézico (1934), 
is still an important and influential figure 
in national thought. Among literary 
critics and historians active for several 
decades are Carlos Gonzdlez Pefia (d. 
1955), Julio Jiménez Rueda, Francisco 
Monterde, Antonio Castro Leal, Andrés 
Henestrosa, and Arqueles Vela. Of the 
younger writers in this genre José Luis 
Martinez is outstanding, especially in the 
field of nineteenth and twentieth century 
literature. His recent studies, Literatura 
mexicana, Siglo XX (2 vols.), 1949-50, 
Problemas literarios, La expresién nacional 
and La emancipacién literaria de México 
(all 1955) are indispensable to every 
student of Mexican literature. Octavio 
Paz, although primarily a poet, is the 
author of El arco y la lira (1956), which 
has been very well received and called 
by one of its reviewers “el enfoque mds 
intenso que sobre la poesia y su proble- 
matica hemos lefdo hasta hoy en lengua 
espafiola.’”* 

As in all Spanish-speaking countries, 
poetry in Mexico has never been without 
numerous adepts. Poets of the generation 
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of the Ateneo and the Contempordneos 
group have been classified and studied 
over the years, but that is not so in regard 
to the lyricists who have developed over 
the last two decades. Today in Mexico 
poetry has attained great variety in 
theme and expression and technically it 
is increasingly proficient. But the voices 
are so many and their songs are so indi- 
vidual that it is well-nigh impossible to 
generalize about them. One thing is 
certain, no poet writing today yet has a 
reputation comparable to that of the late 
Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez. But there 
are some excellent poets and of them 
Octavio Paz is generally considered to 
possess the best and most sensitive voice. 
His Libertad bajo palabra was published 
in 1949, El laberinto de la soledad (essays), 
in 1950, and an Antologta poética, selected 
by himself, was printed in the new review 
Panoramas for Spring 1956, pp. 87-122. 
Technical perfection and formalistic 
precision characterize Ali Chumacero’s 
lyrical narrative in Palabras en reposo 
(1956), while the Contempordneo Carlos 
Pellicer’s Prdctica de vuelo (1956) is shot 
through with his extraordinary enjoy- 
ment of life. Others of this generation 
still productive are Jaime Torres Bodet 
and Salvador Novo. Among the newer 
names seen frequently are the following: 
Guadalupe Amor, Margarita Paz Paredes, 
Alfredo Cardona Pefia, Jestis Arellano, 
Rubén Bonifaz Nufio, Jaime Sabinas, 
Lucila Vel4squez, José Gorostiza, Jorge 
Cuesta, Rosario Castellanos, Griselda 
Alvarez, Tomas Segovia, and Marco 
Antonio Montes de Oca. And there are 
many more. 

Each country possesses a character 
peculiar to itself, a sort of singular 
spirituality which distinguishes its people 
in their attitude toward life, in their 
style, so to speak. This peculiar character, 
this style, inevitably shows itself in the 
life of a people and in their literature, 
regardless of what themes the latter may 
deal with. But for this inevitable and 
passive nationalism to attain an esthetic 


category, it must be converted by creative 
talent into myths and images of a pro- 
found and universal nature. José Luis 
Martinez meditates upon this deeper 
meaning of nationalism in regard to his 
country’s literature, and writes: 


¢Hemos llegado ya a expresar cabalmente 
esta nacionalidad profunda? Me parece que 
sélo a partir del periodo modernista, y mas ro- 
tundamente en la época contemporénea, la 
literatura de México y la de toda Hispanoamé- 
rica han aleanzado ya una expresién tan 
original y nacional como es posible en litera- 
tura. Cuando el escritor de Hispanoamérica ha 
sentido confianza en el rango estético de la 
realidad de su pueblo y de su tierra, sea o no 
como otras realidades; cuando se ha decidido a 
expresar aquella realidad con los recursos 
lingiifsticos que le son propios; cuando ha 
aprendido, en suma, a confiar en su propia 
dimensién, que equivale a decir en sus propias 
limitaciones, entonces ha comenzado a crear 
verdaderamente una literatura propia de la 
nacién a que pertenece. 

Mas ahora que esta autonomia de nuestra 
literatura parece un hecho obvio e indiscutible, 
es plausible recordar que, para conquistarla, 
los hombres que comenzaron a sofiar en ella 
hace mds de cien afios tuvieron que destruir los 
despotismos del pasado y las inercias mentales 
de nuestros escritores, y tuvieron que ganar 
muchas batallas intelectuales, no menos 
heroicas y fértiles que las batallas en que con 
las armas obtuvimos la libertad.* 


When the achievements of Mexico’s 
writers and artists are measured against 
those of the bigger European nations or 
of our own country, they do not, of 
course, loom large. But when we compare 
them with those of other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries we can assess their relative 
significance much more accurately. And 
it is considerable. The constant preoccu- 
pation of these men with the national 
ethos, their efforts to determine and 
communicate what they feel to be the 
essential components of Mexican life, 
are producing a body of interpretive 
materials which is of obvious value to 
both Mexicans and foreigners and which 
deserves to be better known outside the 
country. 

Now that Mexican literature has come 
of age, what of its future? That, of course, 
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is impossible to predict precisely, but it 
does seem clear that prospects for the 
country’s intellectual and artistic develop- 
ment were never brighter nor the physical 
means needed for such growth more 
readily available. The whole nation is in 
a vigorous state of ferment which affects 
almost every sphere of her life, and many 
of her leaders are imbued with a dynam- 
ism oriented toward the future, a dy- 
namism more widely distributed and 
essentially sounder than that which 
characterized the jefes of the Revolution, 
although in some degree it may have 
descended from them.’ 
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MYTH AND REALITY IN DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


T. B. Irvine 
University of Minnesota 


Don Segundo Sombra, the hero of the 
novel by the same name, is generally 
held up as a paragon of manliness and 
the symbol of the true gaucho; yet the 
more one analyzes the book, the less he 
seems to fill the role of this ideal man, 
but moves off into some other realm 
which results in a mere stylized por- 
trayal. 

Ricardo Giiiraldes refined the Latin 
American novel, for he was a stylist at 
heart. This shows up in his sensitive 
writing about simple folk and his use of 
gaucho speech in a manner which does 
not strike the ear as vulgar, but imparts 
a distinctly Argentine and highly poetic 
flavor to the book. This rich and power- 
ful prose reflects the rural speech of 
those limitless pampas where the spirit 
of José Hernandez lingers under an aloof 
and star-studded sky, and where men 
rose early under rain or shine, and 
sipped their mate by the campfire before 
they went on travelling, travelling. 

In his preface to the English version, 
Waldo Frank claims that the gaucho 
represented a finer civilization than the 
North American, and to parallel the 
Argentine waif, he offers us Huckleberry 
Finn, who had nothing to admire besides 
a Negro slave. Torres-Rioseco says the 
lad had good luck in receiving his educa- 
tion at the hands of don Segundo, whom 
he compares to don Quijote and calls a 
“knight of an ideal, an ideal of simple 
manliness and freedom . . . a legendary 
symbol of a heroic type that was.’' The 
old gaucho may have even further con- 
tacts with don Quijote in that both are 
horsemen, and like the Manchego, the 
Argentine had learned to be “a complete 
man, master of himself in every situa- 
tion’’;? but one more phrase should be 
added—except that of living in society. 
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Anyone has the privilege of setting up 
his own ideal of manhood, but we should 
remember that our heritage has been 
amassed just as much in Athens as in 
Rome or among the Bedouins; don 
Segundo could have been a Faustian 
figure striving towards higher values, 
and creating instead of escaping reality, 
but a symbol can but reflect its inventor. 
Don Segundo cannot be called a gentle- 
man in the sense that he possessed re- 
finement and knew the correct thing to 
say, no matter how often the author 
puts the telling word in his mouth. He 
may appear outstanding among stereo- 
typed gauchos, but he is like no cowhand 
that ever lived; more than that, he is 
fundamentally anti-social and soon tires 
of restraints: “Pero por sobre todo y 
contra todo, don Segundo queria su 
libertad. Era un espfritu andrquico y 
solitario, a quien la sociedad continuada 
de los hombres conclufa por infligir un 
invariable cansancio” (64—65).* 

The salient characteristic of the old 
cowhand is this detachment from society 
and even from his friends; his shadow 
roamed the pampas as a symbol for 
Giiiraldes’ own escapism, and the author 
confirmed his evanescence by giving him 
“Sombra” as a surname. When the boy 
first glimpsed him on the road to the 
general store, he said: ‘Me parecié 
haber visto un fantasma, una sombra, 
algo que pasa y es mds una idea que un 
ser” (17-18)* and this impenetrability 
surrounded him until he disappeared 
into the sunset in the same fashion, and 
we are once more told “Aquello que se 
alejaba era mds una idea que un hombre” 
(193). 

Yet don Segundo does not quite fit 
into the barbarian category, because he 
has a code of ethics. A barbarian would 
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not have the conscience he displayed 
when he took the guachito under his 
wing, and when he bandaged his broken 
collarbone. Getting up the first morning 
on the trail, don Segundo told the lad: 
“Te estaba esperando pa hablarte .. . Yo 
te vi a ayudar pa que no andés sirviendo 
de divirsién pa la gente;” he was not 
malicious, and advised his charge: “El 
hombre no debe ser zonzo. De la gente 
que vos ves aura, muchos han sido 
chapetones y han aprendido a juerza de 
malicia” (58). Don Segundo even has 
nobility, as when the boy admitted: 
“por él supe de la vida, la resistencia y la 
entereza en la lucha, el fatalismo en 
aceptar sin rezongos lo sucedido, la 
fuerza moral ante las aventuras senti- 
mentales, la desconfianza para con las 
mujeres y la bebida, la prudencia entre 
los forasteros, la fe en los amigos’’ (64). 

In every part of the country he was 
respected, though he never stayed long 
anywhere “porque en seguida estoy 


queriendo mandar mas que los patrones”’ 


(64). Don Segundo’s moral stature de- 
rived from a concept of liberty which 
compelled him to reject the compromise 
of civilization and wander forever in the 
freedom of his endless horizons. 

Only occasionally did don Segundo 
show a more humanistic spirit than his 
paisanos, however; he was used to fight- 
ing and knew the tricks of that trade: 
he got his eyes accustomed to the dark 
before stepping out from the general 
store for “la inevitable pelea” (22) with 
the tape Burgos. He followed the tradi- 
tional rules of behavior when he urged 
peace-loving Antenor Barragin to get up 
and amuse himself after a stranger had 
insulted him “con neta intencién de 
pendenciero” (189). When this incident 
ended with the outsider a corpse and 
Antenor a fugitive from justice, a by- 
stander remarked: ‘‘Porqueria . . . nos 
alabamos de ser cristianos y a lo tltimo 
somos como perros” (171), and another 
answered that their pride was what 
killed them. The gaucho must be free 


from obligation towards settled society, 
and take great care of his “honor y 
orgullo” because right and wrong were 
too easily defined for him, as they are in 
most primitive societies: ‘‘Ley del fuerte 
es quedarse con la suya o irse definitiva- 
mente” (173). 

Don Segundo’s charge on the other 
hand wondered why “un hombre tran- 
quilo y alegre como Antenor se hubiera 
visto obligado primero a pelear, después 
a matar” (172); the younger gaucho had 
the beginnings of a moral conscience, 
although he too thought that the average 
cowhand “tiene la vida demasiado cerca 
para poder perderse en cavilaciones de 
indole acobardadora.” Don Segundo here 
was as blind to humane concepts as the 
most ignorant farmhand of the pampa: 
“earnear” meant to butcher a steer as 
well as to make mincemeat of a man, and 
its overtones were those of ‘Fee, fie, foh, 
fum!” from our own folklore. Here is 
that Latin America which is devoid of 
law and ruled by arbitrary decree or 
antiquarian custom. 

This distrust of society came out in 
the scene with the policeman who came 
up and shouted: ‘;Dése preso, amigo!” 
after they had galloped past the station; 
they lied to the commissioner, as if they 
remembered how Martin Fierro had 
fared at the hands of the authorities. 
The real man also emerged when don 
Segundo confessed: “Cuando yo tenia 
tu edd, le hacia el gusto al cuerpo sin 
pedir licencia a naides” (37), which is 
practically the same phrase as Rosendo 
Zapata used in the Venezuelan novel La 
trepadora when he was thinking of raping 
Victoria Guanipa.’ Don Segundo further- 
more possessed his own brand of spiritual 
belief, which blended a vague Chris- 
tianity with Indian lore, as is shown in 
his story about Dolores and the evil 
spirit, as well as the episode about don 
Sixto Gaitdn’s bewitched son. Don Sixto 
seemed as mad as his boy, and don 
Segundo came close to it momentarily, 
above all when he said “Némbrese a 
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Dios” (104) and mentioned that the 
worst news was how the father knew his 
absent son was dead. Fabio was led to 
wonder: ‘“:Crefa en brujerias?” 

The older man had probably been 
through parallel circumstances in his 
own youth, but in those days the gaucho 
was freer. Giiiraldes has evoked a pa- 
triarch, strong, silent, and with a stern 
type of justice, but without any brood 
over which to exercise a patriarchate. In 
fact, he never existed any more than any 
gaucho heroes such as Martin Fierro or 
Santos Vega; the author created don 
Segundo out of the whole cloth of his 
imagination, and perhaps out of his own 
misgivings.* Therefore, we ask, is this 
myth reflected against some contrasting 
reality? 

We find this reality in the younger 
cowhand, who lives and changes on the 
pages of the book. If we define a novel as 
a lengthy prose work which deals with 
some problem of character development 
that is answered in the course of the 
story, then Don Segundo Sombra can be 
ruled one; but this development occurs 
in the lad who narrates the story. This 
nameless autobiographer succeeded in 
being a good disciple to don Segundo 
during five years of hard training; from 
the first ‘;Hacete duro, muchacho!” (57) 
to the last round-up, the boy’s eyes are 
fixed on his mentor, and throughout the 
string of tableaux, the life and beliefs of 
the gaucho stand out with increasing 
clarity. At first the boy could not butcher 
an animal or break in a pony, and stood 
“maseando rabia’”’ (55) as he wondered 
how many more disappointments lay in 
store for him; then gradually he manages 
to change, as must happen in the true 
novel of character. 

The incidents which set forth how the 
boy meets life’s problems are convincing; 
he never reaches the symbolic height to 
which the author raises don Segundo, but 
remains more like the real, observable 
gaucho. His aimless pranks are reminis- 
cent, to be sure, of those of Huckleberry 


Finn, who lived on another frontier, and 
of Lazarillo de Tormes, for the Hispanic 
social background, for the waif steals 
many a page in Spanish literature from 
the time of Lazarillo on, and appears in 
Latin American writings from the Chilean 
roto north to Pito Pérez in Mexico. At 
fourteen our hero was a young smart- 
aleck, ready for crime and drunkenness, 
who yearned to get away from an “‘asfixia 
lenta” (16) similar to that which was 
stifling his catfish. He was still in re- 
bellion against his surroundings when 
Goyo told him: ‘Muchas leyes parece 
que tenés, pero es giieno no querer volar 
antes de criar bien las alas” (28), while 
Valerio ordered him to clear out until he 
understood that “el trabajo no es di- 
virsién” (51). 

His hero worship from the beginning, 
his pride in warning don Segundo against 
the town bully and in securing his first 
job unassisted are most convincing. 
Moral compulsion is expressed in “Yo 
era casi instrumento en manos de mi 
padrino” (166). He learned to break 
horses and started to gamble, dance, and 
flirt; the lad showed keen fancy in de- 
scribing the dances, cockfights, and horse 
races, we grow up with him and laugh 
whenever he makes a mistake, are glad 
when he is successful, and feel sorry for 
his shortcomings. His commentary is 
vivid. While waiting to run away from 
his aunts’ house, he woke up with “el 
flanco derecho dolorido, de haberse 
apoyado sobre el freno; el trasero en- 
friado por los ladrillos; la nuca un tanto 
torcida por su incémoda posicién”’ (25). 

At the Galvdn ranch, his cot was 
“desnudo y lamentable como una oveja 
cuereada”’ (42), and he woke up another 
morning to feel how ‘“‘ya el sol calentaba 
un tanto el cuerpo y un vientecito tierno 
se colaba entre la ropa’ (104). At times 
he reached great lyric heights of expres- 
sion, as by the sea when he saw “toito el 
cangrejerio rezando a la puesta del sol’’ 
(120); many crabs were so _ horribly 
mutilated that the young gaucho com- 
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mented tartly to his friend Patrocinio: 
“Parecen cristianos por lo muy mucho 
que se quieren.” 

The boy shared some of his mentor’s 
feelings when he said: “Para mi, todos 
los pueblos eran iguales’’ (85); though 
he moved around the fairs “como sapo 
en el barro” (140) till he lost his money 
and all but three horses, which was 
“Poca cosa para un resero” (159). The 
comment that “un gaucho de a pie es 
buena cosa para ser tirada al zanjén de 
las basuras” described the gaucho al- 
ready without his land and slowly 
losing his freedom of movement. The 
younger man was becoming aggressive 
and sobrador, too ready with his facén, 
whether it were “pa pelear por una 
hembra” or to punish a bull that had 
injured his horse, even if this meant 
breaking his own bones. Yet in the in- 
cident with Antenor, the lad was not 
entirely antisocial. 

Giiiraldes’ ability to portray the 
psychology of his younger hero is espe- 
cially vivid in the final chapters; he 
feared the “malditos pescs’ which 
snatched away his sense of security, so 
that “la madrugada me encontré flojo 
como una lonja mojada” (183). The lip 
service he received along with his money 
repelled him, and his guardian kept him 
out of trouble again; this is real art, for 
an ordinary author would have tried to 
make us happy at such a stroke of 
fortune. Don Segundo calmly told him 
“Yo te acompafio” (180), and as the 
young man felt this affection at his side, 
his rage changed into a sob and he 
realized he was a homeless waif who 
still had much to learn, and responded by 
calling him “Tata” for the first time. 
However, this is one of the two dei ex 
machina which further the action, the 
first having been his meeting with don 
Segundo; and we are led to remark that 
without him, Fabio would have remained 
with less chance of making a decent 
living than don Segundo ever had. 

The boy was rarely interested in going 


out with girls, and they appear only 
three times in the course of the narra- 
tive. They counted but little in a 
gaucho’s life and were certainly not 
worth fighting over; women existed 
only ‘“‘pa que se divirtieran los hombres” 
(34). Aurora, the girl he met while out 
buying his first pony, was soon forgot- 
ten; though she went away “muy digna”’ 
(41), he considered this affair ‘un juego 
sin mayor pasién’”’ (49). Yet he was 
evidently a good-looking reserito whom 
the girl at the dance wanted as her 
partner, though he promptly received 
the mitten when he was not man enough 
to accept her bid. Paula delighted him: 
““Qué chinita mds linda y armadita!” 
(127), but she expressed the Latin 
American woman’s contempt of men in 
her remark: “Entoavia no tengo duefio 
que me ande mandando” (132). When he 
was fool enough to quarrel with the dolt 
Numa over her, dcn Candelario coun- 
selled him: “que se cuide en andar 
peliando por hembras” (137). Decidedly 
he still needed advice about how to keep 
a woman, and his final comment on the 
subject was “Mi nacimiento, por otra 
parte, me impedia encarar ningtin amorio 
como una diversién” (192). 

On the other hand, he seemed to 
need to make friends. He wanted the old 
gaucho to accept him “como amuleto”’ 
(20), and sought him after the affair 
with Paula. He thou-ed Antenor after 
only a few days’ acquaintance, and 
came out of the stampede on the same 
terms with Patrocinio; while Raucho 
made the advance when these two met. 
Why did the young ranch owner want 
him to stay behind as a horsebreaker? 
Don Segundo was not extended the 
invitation, although the owner remarked: 
“Qué padrino tenés, muchacho!”’ (163); 
but Fabio could not leave his shadow 
behind yet: “Me halagaba la propuesta, 
pero el vivir separado de mi padrino me 
parecia imposible” (164). He admits that 
he has no legal name, as this patrén 
tries to talk him into settling down, and 
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wonders “:qué diablos me habia venido 
de golpe, para que quisieran que me 
quedara y me palmeara el lomo y me 
anduvieran con miramientos?” 

The reader cannot understand all of 
this either, because it does not seem to 
reflect the gaucho, but to be Giiiraldes 
looking back at his own childhood and 
wishing he could have lived the free life 
too. After Fabio has received a name and 
wealth, he too begins to drift away from 
the older man, but it is not to live by 
himself, but to fall under the influence of 
a second mentor, the cajetilla Raucho. 
For the first time since his collarbone 
was broken, the old gaucho has no place 
in the picture as Raucho makes the lad 
over into an hombre culto, the “gaucho 
acajetillao” (188) which Giiiraldes is 
evidently afraid he will never achieve 
without the help of the ‘“‘muchachote” 
who has been abroad; the author wants 
to revenge himself on old Nicasio of an 
earlier novel called Raucho by reforming 
this young gaucho.’ The final disap- 
pearance of the old horseman beyond 
the last hill leaves us also rather desan- 
grados; the childhood dream of becoming 
a real gaucho has finally been realized, 
but only to disintegrate like all of life’s 
stages, leaving the lad a refined young 
man despite his scant three years of 
formal schooling. 

He has reached the stage where 
Giiiraldes wants him, and thereby proves 
that a “gaucho y gaucho” (186) can 
take his place in society. Thus the 


author creates a complete man who can 
take over his father’s estate even though 
he has not been allowed to grow up on 
it! If we pursued this any further, we 
might find that Fabio Caceres Jr. is 
almost as great a myth as his padrino, 
and so we choose to leave the matter 
here. 


NOTES 
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7 Ricardo Giiiraldes, Raucho, momentos de una 
juventud coniempordnea, Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1932, 2nd ed. Raucho was originally 
written ten years before Don Segundo Sombra 
appeared. Here don Leandro Galvén appears 
as a widower who almost committed suicide, 
but decided to live for his children. A German 
governess and ‘los excesivos cuidados de 
padre”’ (49) make Raucho want to lead a strong 
life and not be one of the cajetillas or dudes 
which old Nicasio says he is, and which Fabio 
accuses Raucho of being when they meet at the 
end of Don Segundo Sombra. Don Segundo ap- 
pears briefly in Raucho, as well as-a wild 
youngster called Fabién (not Fabio) Céceres, 
who finally has to leave school, but whom 
Raucho obviously admires for his impulses. 
Raucho later visits Paris, where he spends his 
money and is ordered home; he almost loses his 
mind till a friend arranges his passage back to 
the Argentine. 


SOME FRESH PERSPECTIVAS ON GALDOS’ DONA PERFECTA 


Ricaarp A. Mazzara 
Ambherst College 


The belief held by this writer that 
Dofia Perfecta has too long been relegated 
by many critics to its author’s lesser 
works—largely because of the “social 
thesis” it sometimes too obviously 
embodies to the detriment of characteriza- 
tion—was recently strengthened by the 
reactions of some students. Their spon- 
taneous criticism in favor of the razén 
vital, among other features, of Dojia 
Perfecta has shown that the stale con- 
ventionality of certain Galdosian critics 
regarding some of Galddés’ works needs 
to be questioned. If with their ignorance 
of a good deal of the background of 
Dofia Perfecta students can see something 
more real and valid in the novel today, 
why not the scholars? The reader may be 
wondering at the choice of the Ortegan 
terms perspectiva and razén vital thus far. 
It is to be hoped that the reasons will 
become more apparent, but it should not 
be strange that Ortega or others of the 
Generation of ’98 are invoked in connec- 
tion with one so often hailed as a pre- 
cursor of theirs. For the moment, a few 
more of Ortega’s words may be appro- 
priate: “...sin renunciar a la primera 
vista de una cuestién, zpor qué no hemos 
de aspirar a una segunda y a una tercera 
vista?’” 

To start with, there is in Dofia Perfecta 
what may be likened to the first move- 
ment of a musical composition, for in his 
opening chapters? Galdés introduces most 
of the themes to be developed later: the 
poverty of this typical though deliberately 
fictitious region of Spain; the ironically 
poetic names in this land that reflect the 
imagination of a Don Quijote or a Santa 
Teresa; the encroachment on Pepe Rey’s 
property by Licurgo and colleagues; the 
local violence and disregard of due process 
of law and governmental authority; the 


hero worship of Caballuco, the cacique 
of Orbajosa; and Pepe’s reactions to 
these, which like the reader’s, are largely 
unfavorable. These themes are presented 
mainly in dialogue form, naturally, skill- 
fully, and with no little humor (although 
this may not always be intentional). One 
is not especially aware at first reading 
that they are to assume any great im- 
portance in the novel. 

The first principal character is Pepe 
Rey, who puts in an immediate appear- 
ance and is rather obviously to be the 
hero. His identity is quickly clarified and 
the purpose of his visit soon becomes 
apparent. As Pepe strains for a glimpse 
of his pretty cousin, Rosario, who blushes 
cherry-red at his sight, one is already 
prepared for what might be a trite 
romance. An omniscient reader could 
made more of certain details, such as 
mention of the entrance to the garden 
having been barred and the presence of 
the Penitenciario. But that would be 
premature. One is inclined to say with 
Pepe, ‘““Vamos, vamos...” (p. 20). 

In Chapter III the omniscient author 
takes over to give some necessary back- 
ground on the antecedents of the story 
and a character sketch of Pepe. This 
interruption is not so gauche as some 
(e.g., pp. 57, 142, 195). With the narra- 
tive and bits of description there is a 
good deal of dialogue, and the author 
does not interpose himself too strenuously. 
Intentionally or not, suspense, or im- 
patience, is built up, for the reader per- 
haps feels he was doing rather nicely in 
discovering “by himself’ what was 
happening and what Pepe was like. Fur- 
ther enlightened by Galdés’ exposition, 
however, he has smiled along with the 
author at the contrast between the idyllic 
life of Orbajosa (as recalled threugh the 
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rose-colored glasses of Juan Rey’s mem- 
ory) and the more realistic, though not 
unpoetic, descriptions by Galdés of what 
Pepe has seen thus far. But the criticism 
is not one-sided. The author’s appraisal 
of the brilliant though not altogether 
well-rounded Pepe is sympathetic but 
frank; it is refreshing to have him poke 
some fun at his hero, for like the latter, 
para volver por los fueros de la 
realidad, ...solia emplear a veces, no 
siempre con comedimiento, las armas de 
la burla” (p. 26). Thus properly fortified, 
as are the people of Orbajosa, by a 
“multitud de comentarios diversos,” but 
forewarned against ‘“‘calumniadoras len- 
guas,” the reader may continue with his 
“own” development of the story in 
Chapter IV. 

A number of persons in Orbajosa are 
expecting Pepe. The first of these en- 
countered is again the Penitenciario, and 
this time some information is given about 
him. He appears likeable enough, though 
one suspects somewhat, but only some- 
what, that he is prejudiced against Pepe, 
to whom he refers twice perhaps sar- 
castically as “ese prodigio” (p. 28). 
Dojia Perfecta greets her nephew in a 
manner that in every way befits a loving 
aunt. Her “expresién sincera de su 
carifio” is only natural (pp. 28-29), 
especially in view of what has been 
learned in Chapter III about her great 
indebtedness to Pepe’s father. And there 
is Rosario, obviously the heroine of the 
piece, but not entirely a typical one. 
With Rosario, the author’s satire is 
directed not so much against her as 
against what the creators of typical 
Romantic heroines would do with this 
character. Rather than sketch her sum- 
marily as the conventional Romantic 
beauty, Galdés prefers to develop more 
the psychology of his no less romantic 
heroine; and if “‘allf faltaba materia para 
que la persona fuese completa,” he is 
aware of and explains it (p. 29).‘ 

Conventionally enough, though not 
without certain original turns in the 


frankness with which the lovers express 
themselves (pp. 58-60), it appears to be 
love at first sight for Pepe and Rosario. 
The causes are sufficiently plausible, 
albeit somewhat foreshortened. Pepe 
quite understandably seemed a little 
bored at the prospect of an arranged 
marriage, but the manner of the arrange- 
ment was humane, and he was willing 
enough to investigate the possibilities 
for family reasons. Moreover, he has 
been too long devoted to exclusively 
“serious” pursuits, evidently without 
any feminine touches; the warm reception 
he has received from Dojia Perfecta and 
Rosario strengthens his predisposition to 
be agreeable, if not more. There is pre- 
sumably nothing but approval of the 
match from Dofia Perfecta, and Rosario 
is prepared to receive her cousin affec- 
tionally. As a “‘. . . joven aldeana educada 
sin brillantez, ni mundanales atractivos 
...” (p. 24), she is a bit frightened, but 
thrilled by the attractions of a Prince 
Charming from another world, as is the 
“Prince” by her unspoiled charms (pp. 
47 ff., 53 ff.). Although one may wish to 
question Dofia Perfecta’s motives in 
deprecating herself, her daughter, and 
Orbajosa, there is no cause whatever to 
doubt .Pepe’s sincerity when he delivers 
his eulogy of the simple life (pp. 33-34). 
It is an attitude to which he naturally 
clings (pp. 54-56, 65). 

The inevitable obstacles to his idyll 
arise immediately in the following dia- 
logues, at first in what appears a purely 
humorous way, Licurgo and his “asun- 
tillo” (pp. 31-32), later more insistently 
and ominously, though still humorously, 
in the form of the Penitenciario and com- 
plications (p. 34 ff.). Poor Pepe is of 
course trying to be helpful in his criticism 
of Orbajosa. He has been trained to use 
his intelligence constructively. But the 
reader knows he is only succeeding in 
providing ammunition for the Peniten- 
ciario, who it is reasonably certain in- 
tends—for some still obscure motive—to 
trap him into displeasing everyone. Pepe 
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too is at least vaguely aware of this soon, 
for he tries to control himself and not to 
antagonize the Penitenciario (p. 36). 
(Cf. p. 51) The latter’s position is an 
equivocal one, as when the reader is 
obliged to note the similarity between 
him and his friend, the parrot; when he 
says to the latter that ‘““De charlatanes 
esta lleno el mundo de los hombres y el 
de los p4jaros,”’ to whom is he referring 
(pp. 37-38)? On one occasion, his “.. . 
roncas palabras burlescas ...”’ which 
- give him “...un aspecto extrafio y 
repulsivo entre serio y ridiculo’’ make the 
other characters laugh (p. 43) at the 
caricatural side of this man who definitely 
wishes to appear very superior.’ He is 
clever and relentless in his provocation of 
Pepe (p. 49). The latter may not be wise 
in his decision to administer a corrective, 
but he is only human after all, and who 
can accurately predict the effects at this 
point (p. 43 ff.)? Pepe is thoroughly 
honest and admirable in most of what he 
says, and even when he is perhaps not 
completely so, one sympathizes with his 
intentions. His réle is somewhat that of a 
Misanthrope in this tragicomedy. 

The Penitenciario is delighted at having 
provoked Pepe’s unorthodox speech, but 
the others are shocked at the latter’s 
remarks. Don Cayetano is merely a 
caricature and his opinion probably 
unimportant. Rosario will no doubt 
forgive and forget. “Pero dofia Perfecta 
estaba pdlida y fijaba sus ojos en el 
ecanénigo con insistencia observadora”’ 
(p. 46). Despite her loving attentions to 
Pepe, she has already expressed some 
apprehension that he might criticize 
Orbajosa (pp. 33-34, 41-42); it is not 
unlikely that, prejudiced as he obviously 
is against Pepe, the Penitenciario has 
sown seeds of distrust prior to Pepe’s 
arrival. Pepe is after all a comparative 
stranger to Dofia Perfecta and her 
daughter as opposed to their spiritual 
advisor, and too, Dofia Perfecta es- 
pecially has had good cause to fear the 
evil effects of life in the capital (pp. 


21-22). In vain does Pepe protest that 
he did not mean any of his outburst. 
The Penitenciario has no need to feel 
frustrated or to insist, Dofia Perfecta is 
not convinced, nor is the reader entirely 
so. Quite naturally, she is anxious 
to have her nephew chastised and en- 
lightened by the person logically to 
perform the duty, and she appears 
irritated with the Penitenciario’s “humil- 
dades importunas.’”’ Pepe’s humiliation 
and discredit are achieved, for Dojfia 
Perfecta at least is alerted and prone 
from now on to misinterpret and repri- 
mand Pepe. This is not to say that she is 
always obvious, or even that she intends 
more than to show Pepe the error of his 
ways (pp. 56-57, 65 ff.); this writer can- 
not completely agree with Alejandro 
Casona that ‘De dofia Perfecta podemos 
defendernos porque su hostilidad es 
demasiado grande y se ve desde lejos; 
es fria y monumental como la Catedral 
de Orbajosa.”* But she is prejudiced 
against Pepe, and anyone, no matter 
how “extraordinariamente dotado y pre- 
parado,”’ finds it difficult to combat minds 
perverted by prejudice.’ How else can 
the bellaquerta of Penitenciario, for ex- 
ample, triumph over Pepe’s “‘inteligencia, 
fuerza”? 

Neither Pepe’s consternation at his 
defeat—using tactics that might well have 
triumphed elsewhere—nor his humility 
enforced by courtesy and _ prudence 
succeed in breaking down the Peniten- 
ciario’s obvious hypocrisy. For his 
hypocrisy is indeed dimly veiled if not 
only the reader but Dofia Perfecta are 
aware of it. However, she appears to take 
it at face value; the reader suspects that 
this ‘‘singular . . . sacerdote’”’ has motives 
other than his own glory or Pepe’s 
confusion per se. In Chapter IX one is 
fully introduced to the Penitenciario’s 
grandnephew, Jacinto, “el encantador 
retofio de su cara sobrina Maria Reme- 
dios” (p. 62). His praises have already 
been sung (pp. 51, 54), and it has already 
occurred to the reader, amusingly enough, 
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that he is the object of a promotion 
scheme. Although one cannot interpret 
Rosario’s sentiments for the immature 
bookworm (p. 61 ff.) as more than naive 
esteem or sisterly affection, at heart the 
Penitenciario takes Jacinto very seriously 
indeed. Moreover, Dofia Perfecta thinks 
most highly of the young man’s “asceti- 
cism,”’ and Jacinto hastens to sit next to 
Rosario (p. 65). 

As has already been seen, the rhythm 
and mood of his composition change 
frequently and rapidly. Everyone—au- 
thor, reader, and of the characters at 
least Pepe, ‘“que ya empezaba a acostum- 
brarse a las bondades de la hermana de su 
padre”—is aware of the irony in Dofia 
Perfecta’s kindly expression as she begins 
to reprimand Pepe for his supposed 
irreverence in the Cathedral (p. 65 ff.). 
The irony continues in the masterpiece 
of natural dialogue that follows. It is 
not difficult to understand why Pepe is 
both annoyed and amused, for Dofia 
Perfecta is irritating but entertaining in 
her misconceptions of Pepe and modern 
scientific notions. When Pepe laughingly 
says he is a “monstruo” and never 
realized it, everyone knows that some of 
the characters are not amused. What 
Dojia Perfecta has said should indeed be 
tolerated only as a joke, but again every- 
one, including Pepe, knows that it is no 
joke. There is perhaps also double irony 
in Pepe’s preference for “...la fama de 
necio a poseer esa ciencia de Satands que 
aqui me atribuyen’’; only Rosario laughs, 
but it is probably true enough that life in 
Orbajosa and like places is easier for fools 
(cf. p. 93). Dofia Perfecta can be dis- 
arming to the point where Pepe is ashamed 
of his harshness (p. 68). But the Peniten- 
ciario is there to fan the flame, and un- 
able to help himself (p. 70 ff.), Pepe 
delivers another tirade in the manner of 
Alceste, this time in all sincerity. 

“El estupor de los circunstantes fué 
extraordinario.” One is inclined to agree 
with him, however, as do Rosario and 
even Jacinto, although prudence would 


normally prevent one—as it would Pepe— 
from such frank expression. This time he 
has really wounded some prides, feminine 
prides. Rosario loves him and will forgive 
his criticism of the costumes of the Virgin 
and Child, but Dojia Perfecta is furious. 
The reader understands Pepe’s provoca- 
tion and can partially justify his reasons— 
how could he know his aunt and cousin 
were so intimately involved?—but cannot 
blame Dojia Perfecta. Even the Peniten- 
ciario cannot be directly accused in this 
case: such faux pas “happen.” One 
sympathizes with Pepe, despite his lack 
of tact and imagination (p. 74). 

It is interesting to follow the interplay 
of serious and comic elements. In keeping 
with the catastrophic turn of events, the 
impossible Jacinto becomes the bearer of 
bad news for Pepe (pp. 74-77), who quite 
understandably rejoins his aunt and the 
others “‘en un estado moral muy lamen- 
table.” Thus, he is eager for the recon- 
ciliation, particularly with his aunt, that 
takes place. There is no reason to deny 
Dofia Perfecta’s sincerity in forgiving, 
if not forgetting. Inexperienced as Pepe 
is in the devious ways of women, he may 
suspect nothing; it would be petty for 
anyone to be suspicious. Furthermore, 
Pepe’s mind is on Rosario, whom he 
would like to rescue from the importunate | 
Jacinto. But can he be discourteous again 
so soon and ignore the “preguntas 
sagaces del canénigo” (pp. 77-78)? The 
tertulia of caricatures that now takes 
place makes it difficult for those not 
intimately involved to realize that any- 
thing of a serious nature could actually 
occur there (pp. 79-82). The reader and 
Pepe are alerted only by Rosario’s 
warning and that in Dofia Perfecta’s 
harsh command to her daughter to retire 
when the latter is finally free 10 speak 
to Pepe (p. 82 ff.). 

Pepe is uncomfortable in Orbajosa, as 
strangers and especially heroes so fre- 
quently are out of their element. Diffi- 
culties mount for him: he makes more 
enemies than friends and he would leave 
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except that love and honor are at stake 
(pp. 88-89). Crafty as Dojfia Perfecta 
may be, she can no longer really fool the 
reader or Pepe regarding her sentiments 
toward her nephew, although he is 
forced to limit himself to an indirect 
accusation (p. 90 ff.). There is no con- 
clusive proof of any intrigue on her part, 
nor can fault be found with her protesta- 
tions of good will, and Pepe is again and 
again forced to apologize. The farce that 
usually follows serves as a violent slap 
to bring one back to the nightmarish 
world of Orbajosa. Dofia Perfecta is a 
hypocrite, but Pepe must bide his time 
(pp. 96-97). Ever Caballuco is not 
stupid enough to be unaware of Dofia 
Perfecta’s maddening ways, and although 
he owes her everything, he finally ex- 
plodes to demand that she speak plainly 
(pp. 175-176). As Pepe later says to 
Pinzén: “Se bate uno facilmente con 
otro hombre. Con mujeres, con invisibles 
enemigos que trabajan en la sombra, es 
imposible” (p. 146). 

Scarcely a scene, or detail of a scene, 
need be considered unnecessary in Dofia 
Perfecta; but a multiplication of analyses 
would be superfluous here and résumés 
of some scenes should suffice. For dis- 
traction Pepe visits first the Casino, and 
later the Troya girls, accompanied by one 
of his rare friends, the quasi-caricatural 
Tafetan. Pepe’s sympathy for the un- 
usual girls and theirs for him is under- 
standable, for the implacable stigma that 
accompanies them in Orbajosa is analo- 
gous to his (p. 101). (Cf. p. 245) Pepe 
hears town gossip that displeases him 
(p. 102), but only good can be said of 
Dofia Perfecta and Pepe must concur 
(p. 104). His visit and what happens 
during it are of course discovered and 
misinterpreted (p. 107 ff.). The Peniten- 
ciario and Dofia Perfecta are now per- 
fectly transparent in their desire for 
Pepe’s departure, and without any proof 
concerning Rosario’s feelings, or any- 
thing else, he decides to stand it no longer 
(pp. 120-121). The period of preparation 


is almost at an end, the time of decision 
has come. 

Inevitably, Pepe cannot leave without 
some word from Rosario, and inevitably, 
her word proves that she loves him and 
is sick at their separation (p. 121). As 
Pepe approaches the highly dramatic, 
romantic, but psychologically well-de- 
veloped scene with Rosario, there is along 
with his deep and tender love for her 
“‘un terrible deseo de venganza” (p. 127). 
Chapter XVII is not only appropriately 
named “Luz a obscuras,” but is a mar- 
velous synthesis of many elements. In it 
one is most impressed to find that at least 
some of the material lacking earlier to 
make a complete person of Rosario (p. 29) 
is being supplied by her association with 
Pepe, and indeed, his personality is no 
longer so one-sided (cf. p. 227). Rosario is 
primarily the testing ground for the clash 
of wills that can never be satisfactorily 
resolved so long as the three remain 
unaware of their mutual dependence 
(p. 131). As a result of this struggle 
Rosario gains in stature, both as a char- 
acter and everything the character repre- 
sents. (Cf. Ch. XXIV, 237-240, 248-249). 
The exaltation and tension of the scene 
is again tempered by touches of humor, 
as when God works in one of Galdés’ 
mysterious ways to remind Pepe of His 
presence (pp. 133-134). The chapter 
ends on a note of hope as the bugle an- 
nounces the arrival of the army and 
salvation. 

In Chapter XVIII the author again 
partially abandons the development of 
his opus to give us more exposition, and 
to provide Pepe with the allies he so 
sorely needs.’ The army in general, and 
Pinzén in particular, are very helpful 
additions. The conversation between Pepe 
and Pinzén combines several perspectivas. 
Admitting a change in point of view after 
direct contact with life in the provinces, 
Pepe confesses that at the moment it is a 
private rather than a public war that most 
preoceupies him (p. 145). Chapter XTX, 
perhaps the most powerful of a number of 
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climactic scenes, runs the gamut of 
themes pertinent to Pepe and Dofia 
Perfecta. Again, the latter is on the verge 
of disarming Pepe. Her beatific expres- 
sion, her tears and sweet voice are, under- 
standably enough, tangible evidence for 
the young man’s scientific mind (p. 151). 
But again, she pushes him too far, this 
time with her confessions; and now, 
“...respirando con desahogo, como 
quien se ve libre de enorme peso” (p. 
154), Pepe can fight openly and relent- 
lessly to save the only thing that matters, 
Rosario. He puts an end to the terrible 
conflict of wills by stating the dilemma: 
‘“-Ni usted ni yo lo podemos resolver. 
Creo que ambos carecemos de razén. 
En usted violencia e injusticia; en mf 
injusticia y violencia. Hemos venido a 
ser tan bdrbaro el uno como el otro, y 
luchamos y nos herimos sin compasién. 
Dios lo permite asi. Mi sangre caerd 
sobre la conciencia de usted, la de usted 
eaer4 sobre la mia... Basta ya, sefiora. 
No quiero molestar a usted con palabras 
intitiles. Ahora entraremos en los hechos” 
(p. 158). Both have lost considerable 
dignity, and “los hechos” of the following 
chapters include every trick each party 
can muster. One is almost ashamed to 
read of some of the hero’s intrigues (p. 
225 ff.). Glad as he is to see Pepe in 
action, using tactics worthy of his op- 
ponents, the reader may wonder also if he 
is not going too far in antagonizing Dofia 
Perfecta and Orbajosa. Don Cayetano is 
not a complete fool when he says: “. . 
Cuando a un pueblo se le quiere quitar 
su alma para infundirle otra; cuando se 
le quiere descastar, digimoslo asi, mu- 
dando sus sentimientos, sus costumbres, 
sus ideas, es natural que ese pueblo se 
defienda...”’ (p. 245). True, Pepe 
repents and tempers his violence at his 
father’s suggestion, but it may be too 
late, and he is still perhaps overly con- 
fident (pp. 229-230). 

Military and political agitation might 
have died down in Orbajosa (p. 166 ff.) 
without this personal agitation, promoted 


now by the suddenly aggressive Pepe 
(pp. 173-174, 199 ff., 214). Hysterical 
with fear instilled by Pinzén (p. 159 ff.) 
and rage at the sight of her daughter’s 
suspicious happiness (p. 164), Dojia 
Perfecta marshals her forces in masterful 
scenes of demagoguery (p. 167 ff.). 
Despite the continued hypocrisy of Dojia 
Perfecta and the Penitenciario, the 
former manages to retain touches of 
nobility in her repeated instructions to 
have no deliberate violence done her 
nephew (pp. 173, 196 ff.); both are 
stirring in their rabble-rousing speeches 
to those who, like themselves, have de- 
lusions of grandeur. Orbajosa, “... 
aunque en decadencia, sentia de vez en 
cuando violento afan de hacer grandes 
cosas, aunque fueran barbaridades y 
desatinos” (p. 140). The character of 
Dofia Perfecta is still equivocal. Accord- 
ing to Roberto F. Giusti, “...si el 
cardcter de [Pepe] aparece desdibujado, 
es en cambio de una gran fuerza dramé- 
tica el de esa mujer ensombrecida por el 
fanatismo, que sacrifica a su hija creyendo 
salvarla para la vida eterna.”® What 
has been seen thus far has perhaps con- 
vinced the reader that Pepe’s character 
is not entirely desdibujado; as for Dofia 
Perfecta, one may wonder at the exact 
nature of her fanaticism and motives 
concerning her daughter (pp. 154 ff., 
236-237). Dofia Perfecta shows this 
pseudo-quixotic side in her crucial scene 
with Pepe, and again when she takes 
great pains to explain to the Peniten- 
ciario’s niece, Maria’ Remedios, her 
interpretation of the “social thesis’? em- 
bodied in what is happening. But the 
caricatural Suspiritos of an earlier chapter 
(p. 102 ff.) reminds one somewhat of a 
Sancho Panza incapable of comprehend- 
ing the visions of the master. 

It is not until Chapter XXVI that 
Remedios assumes greater importance. 
The author again speaks, as though to 
ask the reader to reconsider the story 
thus far and prepare for the coda that 
will conclude this composition: “... 


; 
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explorando los escondrijos de los corazones 
que laten en esta historia, hemos des- 
cubierto un hecho que seguramente es el 
engendrador de los hechos mds im- 
portantes que hemos narrado; una pasién 
que es la primera gota de agua de esta 
alborotada corriente, cuya marcha esta- 
mos observando” (p. 206). Galdés pro- 
ceeds to give an adequate portrait of 
Maria Remedios, but the passion on 
which he chooses to concentrate is her 
fanatical mother-love; despite its noble 
character, and like Dojia Perfecta’s 
religious fanaticism (pp. 236-237), it 
lacks absolute purity of heart and perfect 
honor (p. 207). Remedios had been a 
laundress in Dofia Perfecta’s home, and 
although she has long basked in the 
Penitenciario’s reflected glory, she is 
tormented by a feeling of inferiority vis-a- 
vis Dofia Perfecta, “‘. .. porque también 
en aquel espiritu suspirén habia, como en 
todo lo que vive, un poco de orgullo”’ 
(p. 208). She and her all-consuming 
ambition to see her Jacinto married to 
Rosario are one (pp. 208-209).!° From the 
author’s exposé here and in the revealing 
dialogues that follow between the Peniten- 
ciario and his niece, the reader is obliged 
to review and complete the picture from 
different, much more human and personal 
points of view." Not only does one more 
fully understand the poor, henpecked 
Penitenciario who has deluded himself— 
his obvious hypocrisy becomes more 
complex in this new light—but Dojfia 
Perfecta, whom he has helped delude. 
And the humble Maria Remedios has 
been at the root of it all. If she is only a 
deus ex machina, her entrance is much 
more skillfully prepared than is that of 
the “‘social thesis’”’ of the novel.” Reme- 
dios does not intend to resign herself to 
having Pepe snatch away their prize; 
for it appears that Dofia Perfecta may be 
obliged to consent to his marriage to 
Rosario (pp. 211-212, 222), especially as 
Pepe is soon to behave more reasonably 
(pp. 229-230). The Penitenciario is again 
too weak to resist her and helps in the 


plan that is instrumental in bringing 
about Pepe’s untimely death (p. 220 ff.), 
with tragic effects for all—except, ironi- 
cally enough, for Remedios and Jacinto 
(p. 248). 

Generalizations offer certain advan- 
tages, but of course there is danger in 
oversimplification, in this case that of 
overlooking important aspects of Galdds’ 
creativity in presenting his “‘social thesis”’ 
in Dofia Perfecta. Guillermo de Torres 
may cite Galddés himself as saying that 
this and other novels of his were popular 
and discussed in their day for the con- 
troversies to which they gave rise rather 
than for their literary merits.” This is 
not to say that they have no literary 
merit, or even very little. Even if Galdés 
had said as much, and at the risk of 
sounding Unamunesque, this writer should 
be inclined to disagree. It is not likely 
that any problem would have so affected 
readers of a “realistic” age had it been 
presented merely in abstract concepts by 
figureheads and symbols. That more 


exigent modern readers effectively ‘“‘re- 
create” Dofia Perfecta would certainly 
indicate that Galdés succeeded in creating 
characters of “carne y hueso” who con- 
tinue to live with and by their problems 
and for whom the implications for society 


are scarcely of primary importance. 
Angel del Rio expresses very clearly this 
point of view, as he refers to one of 
Galdés’ best critics: ‘‘Casalduero nos 
aclara con maestria el juego de conceptos 
y de ideas subyacente en la obra toda de 
Galdés, y en cada una de sus facetas. 
No nos hace quizd sentir a Galdés; a la 
vida que hay en sus novelas. Nos prepara 
para entenderla, que es, al fin y al cabo, 
uno de los fines menos discutibles de la 
critica.”"* There is, however, the very 
important matter of feeling the life in 
Galdés’ novels, in this case Dofia Perfecta, 
for which one must be prepared also. 
This should involve little more than 
reading the novel carefully—more than 
once to be sure—with special attention 
to Galdés’ development, and one’s own, 
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of the main characters and scenes; and 
finally, investigating more precisely the 
nature of the author’s famed “social 
thesis.” 


NOTES 
1 Meditaciones del Quijote (Madrid, 1943), 1, 


40. 

? Especially Chapters 1-11. References in this 
study are to Paul Patrick Rogers’ edition of 
Dofta Perfecta (Boston, 1950). 

*Here one may take exception to Ortega’s 
statement in La deshumanizacién del arte, 
Obras, 11, 995, that Galdés has no “‘style.”’ One 
may wish to criticize his style, but the frequent 
references to caricatures in the works of 
Galdés point to “‘stylization.”’ 

‘ Rosario, as indeed the whole novel, is a more 
complex creation than Galdés has heretofore 
been given credit for. Might not this creation be 
another example of what Ortega refers to, 
Meditaciones, p. 68? Might not parallels be 
drawn between what Ortega says in the same 
work, pp. 80-82, of Flaubert, Cervantes, 
Darwin and reactions to realism and Galdés? 

5 Cf. also Rosario’s surrealist-symbolic dream, 
pp. 191-193. 

®* “Galdés y el romanticismo,’’ Cursos y con- 
ferencias (Buenos Aires, 1943), xxiv, 139-141, 
107 


7 It should be clear from the analyses of the 
characters in Dofia Perfecta contained in this 


study that this writer disagrees with Balseiro’s 
interpretations in Novelistas espafioles modernos 
(New York, 1933), pp. 173-180. Mr. Balseiro 
may be reminded that Valera’s words, “‘la 
mayor parte de los seres humanos no son sélo 
de un modo, sino de varios,’’ does not apply to 
Dofia Perfecta alone. Cf. also the latter’s 
speech to Pepe, p. 152. 

* Pepe has already sought Don Cayetano’s 
help. The poor old caricature is, however, too 
hopelessly out of touch with reality to be of any 
assistance (pp. 122-125). 

*“Prefacio: La obra galdosiana,”’ Cursos y 
conferencias. 

10 It is probably superfluous to note that these 
pages of Dofia Perfecta might well have been an 
inspiration to Unamuno. 

"For later developments of this tendency to 
vital participation of different points of view in 
Spanish letters, see, for example, Unamuno’s 
Tres novelas ejemplares y un prélogo (Buenos 
Aires, 1939), pp. 12-15, or “Historia de 
‘Niebla’,’”’ Niebla; Abel Sanchez (Madrid, 1946), 
pp. 41-42; also Ortega’s La rebelién de las masas, 
Obras, 11, 1258. 

12 Tf, as Casalduero says (Vida y obra de Galdés 
(Buenos Aires, 1943], p. 55), Galdés thought the 
thesis in Dofia Perfecta too subjected to cireum- 
stances, this writer for one is happy it is. 
““Nueva estimativa de las novelas de 
Galdés,” Cursos y conferencias. 

4 Estudios galdosianos (Zaragoza, 1953), p. 
142. 
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Pedro Salinas has examined the poetry 
of Garcilaso, Géngora, Espronceda, and 
others and has shown how each poet 
attempts to reproduce, accept, idealize 
and exalt reality or escape from and 
revolt against it.' A theme of conflict 
between reality and idealism or the 
interplay of the material and the visionary 
has been a characteristic of many Spanish 
authors, of whom Cervantes and Calderén 
are outstanding examples. 

Alejandro Casona continues this tradi- 
tion in his acceptance of the theme. He 
combines fantasy and reality in a special 
manner, insisting on the human quality 
of his fantastic creations in their relation- 
ships with worldly beings. His Devils in 
Otra vez el Diablo and in La barca sin 
pescador are more human than super- 
natural in their portrayal, as is the 
frustrated Peregrina in La dama del alba. 
Casona, however, adds further vigor to 
the tradition in keeping with twentieth- 
century psychological and philosophical 
concepts. His addition might be termed 
not so much acceptance of as adjustment 
to reality, as he insists that man’s hap- 
piness lies in facing the truth instead of 
seeking to escape into a variety of fantasy 
worlds. 

In schizophrenia, interest in adjusting 
to reality has become secondary to other 
interests. Casona has examined the lives 
of individuals whose experiences with 
other people have been painful or dan- 
gerous, so that avoiding them became a 
measure to preserve comfort or safety. 
His concern is with having these indi- 
viduals adjust to reality, for his conclu- 
sion is that only in such adjustment, even 
when it entails giving up privileges, lies 
the enjoyment of a full and meaningful 
life. 

Casona’s characters, in their desire for 
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flight from the world, exhibit essentially a 
negative attitude and only in their 
adaptation, complete or partial, do they 
convert to positive aspirations. Very 
often a return to a struggle for a positive 
end implies conversion, not only to 
reality, but to an ethical life, for the sense 
of duty and ethics is very strong in Casona, 
and very often ethical living and reality 
are synonymous for him. 

Casona had to face difficulties in his 
own life in his partisanship of the Repub- 
lican cause and in devoting himself, in 
his play Nuestra Natacha, to a truth he 
felt it was his duty to portray. As Don 
Florin says in La sirena varada: ‘‘Mentirlo 
no; por dura que sea la verdad, hay que 
mirarla de frente. De nada sirve vendarse 
los ojos.’” 

Casona’s characters attempt to escape 
through illusion which will disguise the 
unhappiness or the sordidness they have 
known. In general, they make their 
temporary “‘escape’’ from reality through 
fantasy, evil, desertion or rejection of the 
world, and sacrifice. 

The Infantina in Otra vez el diablo, 
Sirena and Don Joaquin in La sirena 
varada and the Amante in Prohibido 
suicidarse en primavera all weave their 
lives into a fantasy world to defend 
themselves from the cruelty of the real 
one. The Infantina thinks of life as a 
fairy tale and seeks her romantic ideal in 
the young and handsome bandit captain. 
“Y yo que estaba dispuesta a creer que 
todo era cuento.’* She is awakened from 
her dream world by the real advances 
of the Estudiante and realizes that life 
has many complications which she must 
accept in order to know true love. She 
stops seeking imaginary dangers and 
faces the real ones which confront her. 

Sirena, in order to forget the sordidness 
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of her circus life, creates for herself the 
fantasy that she is a mermaid. She tries 
to believe she had lived at the bottom of 
the sea and only recently has become a 
land prisoner. Through the help of Don 
Florin she forgets the false universe and 
adjusts to the real one. Her unborn child 
becomes the symbol of the future to her, 
and for its sake she will not return to the 
formerly attractive sea. ‘‘No, ya estuve 
una vez...Es un abismo amargo”’ (p. 
96). Though reality is not a perfect state, 
she recognizes it as the only way to a 
happy future. She rejects her beautiful 
fantasy and helps her husband reach a 
livable compromise. 

The Amante Imaginario pretends to be 
the lover of a famous opera star and, 
even though at times he sees the falseness 
of his pretense, he insists: ‘“Necesito que 
la crean todos. Necesito creerla yo 
también.’’* When he finally meets her, 
he realizes that she is not the solution to 
his problems and that illusion cannot 
offer permanent escape. ‘“‘La quiero, me 
gustaria verla siempre. Pero un poco 
desde lejos’’ (p. 188). He denies the 
fantasy that he has created and adapts to 
reality by becoming a travel writer. 

Don Joaquin, the hired ghost, is not 
sure whether he has really died or not, 
but he finally realizes that he cannot be 
happy in his make-believe and decides to 
become a gardener. As he says: “Esto es 
vivir, y no aquello de antes. . . . Aquella 
vida era un disparate.’’® 

Both Ricardo Jordan in La barca sin 
pescador and the Estudiante in Otra vez 
el diablo thought that they could rise 
above their reality through evil. Ricardo, 
betrayed by his friends, accepts the 
Devil’s aid in order to escape the problems 
which face him. He wishes the death of an 
innocent man and rationalizes that since 
he doesn’t know his victim, he will not be 
affected. He soon realizes that ‘en la vida 
de un hombre esta la vida de todos los 
hombres.”* Good triumphs over evil, 
reality over illusion, and through his 
love for the wife of the victim, he can 


begin to try to atone for the damage he 
has done. The final solution is not perfect, 
as Ricardo renounces the Devil and the 
evil Ricardo Jordan and makes an adjust- 
ment to a new life. In spite of the hard- 
ships involved, through his new found 
love he will find the way to happiness. 

Ricardo in La sirena varada and Doctor 
Roda in Prohibido suicidarse en pri- 
mavera remove themselves physically and 
spiritually from the everyday world. 
Ricardo has had material wealth but has 
missed much of childhood’s pleasures, 
having been an unhappy and unloved 
child. He seeks to escape the sorrows of 
the world, which he finds boring and 
stupid, and establishes a refuge for others 
who seek escape. “Encuentro que la vida 
es aburrida y estiipida por falta de 
imaginacion. A inventar una vida nueva, 
a sofar iraposibles...un asilo para 
huérfanos de sentido comun.’” He achieves 
temporary satisfaction in his love for 
Sirena but soon wants something more 
substantial in their relations than her 
mermaid story. ‘“‘Pero hoy no me bastan. 
Esta vida arbitraria que nos hemos 
creado empieza a marearme” (p. 53). 
His new happiness is not without its 
bitterness and an occasional relapse. 
“Y es esta la verdad? Siempre? Ah, no. 
No ser!” (p. 94). But Sirena convinces 
him that even ugliness is better than 
illusion and Ricardo finally agrees, saved 
through love. 

Doctor Roda rationalizes his Hogar de 
Suicidas, making much of the stages of 
readjustment of those seeking to flee 
their responsibilities, until he realizes 
that by giving the victims a refuge from 
the world with other unfortunates, he is 
not helping their recovery. “Han ideado 
un refugio para almas vacilantes pero no 
han sospechado lo que un ambiente asf 
puede contagiar a los otros.’ By with- 
drawing from society he failed to ac- 
complish his noble purpose, and so he 
takes the advice to return to the real 
world and its problems. “‘Cierre esta casa, 
amigo Roda. Emplee su talento alli donde 
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los hombres viven y trabajan.” His 
decision to close the Hogar is his first 
step in dealing with the problem of 
suicide in a realistic manner. 

Some of Casona’s characters refuse to 
accept reality. The Madre in La dama del 
alba, Daniel in La sirena varada and 
Hans in Prohibido suicidarse en primavera 
escape in this manner. The Madre grieves 
for the supposedly dead Angélica and 
refuses to live a normal life. She will not 
allow changes in her daughter’s room. 
“Ni el sol tiene derecho a entrar en su 
cuarto. Ese polvo es lo tinico que me 
queda de aquel dfa.’’® She cannot agree 
with Abuelo’s contention that what has 
happened has happened and that life 


must go on in positive rather than nega- 


tive fashion. When Adela enters her life 
she begins to realize that life has meaning 
and she finds happiness again in reality. 
As she says: ‘““Ya habia comprendido la 
gran leccién”’ (p. 126). 

Daniel, the blind painter, is one of the 
few characters who never adjusts to 
reality and therefore can find no happi- 
ness. He is bitter about what he terms the 
“dirty world” and pretends he-is trying 
to invent new colors. When Ricardo rips 
the blindfold from his eyes and accuses 
him of being a coward, Daniel demands 
his bandage back. He cannot allow him- 
self to admit his blindness, even though 
Sirena encourages him to adjust, “Hay 
tantas cosas hermosas en el mundo. 
Por qué no te quitas la venda un 
momento?’’!? 

Hans, too, is unable to face normal 
life. Ruined by the war, he has become 
obsessed with the thought of death and 
seeks pleasure only through the sufferings 
of others. He is doomed to a perpetual 
search for a contentment he will never 
find. 

Martin of La dama del alba escapes by 
concealing the truth temporarily. He 
knew that Angélica was not the image of 
purity all thought her to be. By refusing 
to tell the truth he had been contributing 
to the world of fantasy, but when he 
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fell in love with Adela he felt that real 
escape lay in building a life for himself 
elsewhere. He had been living one lie 
and wanted to escape now into a more 
involved one. He was spared the decision 
of a choice between the real and the un- 
real by finally telling the truth about 
Angélica, so his return to the real world 
is through truth. Even La Peregrina of 
La dama del alba dreams of escape. She 
wants to ‘“adornarme de rosas como las 
campesinas, vivir entre nifios felices y 
tener un hombre hermoso a quien amar” 
(p. 51), but as Death she realizes the 
impossibility of her fantasy and makes 
the best of her destiny, for she knows 
that through suffering may come peace. 
Sacrifice and duty are key aspects of 
Casona’s philosophy. Adela of La dama 
del alba sought escape in suicide, but later 
she found meaning in life in her love for 
Martin. ‘““No quiero recordar ese mal 
momento” (p. 93), she says, and though 
she weakens momentarily when Martin 
reveals the truth to her, she resolves, with 
Peregrina’s help, to continue to face life. 
Chloe, in Prohibido suicidarse en pri- 
mavera, attempts to kill herself in order 
to bring two brothers together, and then 
tries to sacrifice her love by marrying 
Juan instead of Fernando, whom she 
really loves. She wants to create for 
Juan the illusion of being loved for once 
in his lonely life. “Yo seré a su lado la 
madre ...la hermana que no tuvo” (p. 
196). She discovers that her choice is false 
and one more illusory attempt at happi- 
ness. True happiness can come only from 
the real love she feels for Fernando and 
sacrificing that reality for an illusion 
would have brought unhappiness to all 
three. Her final philosophy, like Casona’s, 
is: “La vida no es solamente un derecho. 
Es sobre todo un deber” (p. 138). Juan 
has attempted suicide to keep from 
murdering his brother. Full of guilt feel- 
ings, he maintains a paranoid obsession 
that his brother has robbed his life of love. 
He finally makes the adjustment in spite 
of his anguish and refuses Chloe’s sacri- 
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fice, although he will need continuing 
help to maintain his adjustment. Alicia 
is another who sees temporary refuge in 
Roda’s retreat. She is tired of struggling 
against solitude and hunger, but basically 
she is not a neurotic type and she is 
willing to help Dr. Roda adjust others to 
life and thus find happiness through 
service. 

Isabel of Los drboles mueren de pie, 
like Adela, unhappy, friendless, and 
unable to recall any past happiness, seeks 
escape through suicide. When offered a 
chance for friendship and, more im- 
portant, for service to fellow sufferers, 
she recovers her sense of belonging and 
becomes a useful member of society. 
Love saves her from a return to her cold 
room and dusty geraniums. Balboa in 
the same play, with noble motivation, 
has lied to his wife about her worthless 
grandson, seeking to create a false illu- 
sion to protect her, but when La Abuela 
learns the truth, she is willing to give up 
her fantasy, for as she says: ‘“Muerta 
por dentro pero de pie, como un 4rbol.’’" 
Her sacrifice, like that of Natacha and 
others, is a positive one to further the 
happiness of those who have helped her. 

In Nuestra Natacha the idea of adjust- 
ment to reality is not the central theme, 
but even here there prevails the idea that 
each person must find his own place in 
life and that moral responsibility must be 
met before personal happiness can be 
achieved. It is not only Natacha who 
sacrifices herself for the reform-school 
youths. Most of them go from rebellion 
and frustration to adjusted lives. Juan 
channels his animal energy into con- 
structive channels for Marga. She ceases 
to rebel and seeks redemption, as did 
Sirena, through motherhood. Lalo, pic- 
tured in earlier scenes as an unmotivated, 
continual, intentional failure at the uni- 
versity, through his love for Natacha, 
becomes the man who works hard and 
faces honestly the problems of life. 

Angélica of La dama del alba has been 
living a life of illusion. She returns to the 


family thinking that the sordid reality of 
her past iife can be forgotten. Peregrina 
points out that in her case this is not 
realistic thinking: ‘Una vez destrozaste tu 
casa al irte; quieres destrozarla otra vez 
al volver?...A salvar valientemente lo 
nico que te queda: el recuerdo.”” 
Casona appears to argue that sometimes 
sacrifice for the happiness of the many 
and society may justify suicide. Angélica’s 
sacrifice to avoid ruining the lives of all 
around her is a bitter duty she must face. 

Most of Casona’s characters forsake 
their worlds of fantasy and find happi- 
ness by adjusting to the world they 
wanted to leave. Some compromise with 
reality as the best solution possible. Very 
few continue to live in their world of 
illusion, as do Daniel and Hans, and 
their dissatisfaction and continuing un- 
happiness show how fruitless is the 
attempt to escape. 

For Casona the idea of duty to society 
is all important. Don Florin, when asked 
whether he thinks he is doing good by 
returning reason to Sirena and opening 
her eyes again to the dirty world which 
surrounds her, can say only that it is his 
duty and that the truth, no matter how 
bitter, must be faced. Natacha is willing 
to work for others and give up her own 
rights, for as she tells Don Santiago, each 
person must seek his place in life: ‘““Con 
lagrimas y sin gloria, pero estoy en mi 
puesto.”"* Don Florin brings reason to 
Ricardo and shows him that his previous 
life was not good. The Abuelo in La dama 
del alba tries to convince the Madre that 
she should not live in the past but try to 
make a new life from the present. Casca- 
bel, of Otra vez el Diablo, is the realistic 
gracioso opposed to the idealistic escap- 
ists. 

Casona doesn’t claim that all illusion 
is bad. The Abuela in Los drboles mueren 
de pie lets those who tried to help her 
believe they have succeeded, but, on the 
whole, Casona’s conclusion is that the 
worlds of reality and happiness are 
synonymous. 
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NOTES 


1 Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry (Balti- 
more, 1940). 

* La sirena varada (New York, 19/1), p. 74. 

3 Otra vez el diablo (Mexico, 1937), p. 40. 

* Prohibido suicidarse en primavera (Buenos 
Aires, 1941), p. 122. 

5 La sirena varada, p. 66. 


® La barca sin pescador (New York, 1955), p. 20. 
7 La sirena varada, p. 11. 

8 Prohibido suicidarse en primavera, p. 171. 

® La dama del alba (New York, 1947), p. 9. 

10 La sirena varada, p. 39. 

Los drboles mueren de pie (Buenos Aires, 
1950), p. 186. 

12 La dama del alba, p. 144. 

13 Nuestra Natacha (New York, 1947), p. 82. 


DON QUIJOTE’S ADVICE TO GOVERNOR SANCHO PANZA 


Donatp W. BLEezNick 
Pennsylvania State University 


Cervantes’ intimate acquaintance with 
the doctrinales de principes that flourished 
during the Spanish Golden Age is re- 
vealed in the sage advice he gives Sancho 
when the escudero is on his way to assume 
the governorship of Barataria. The 
political concepts uttered by Don Quijote 
constitute, in essence, a realistic, miniature 
version of the literature de regimine 
principum which had its roots in the 
Middle Ages. Through an analysis of the 
observations Don Quijote made to Sancho 
on running the affairs of government 
(chapters xLu and xii of Part IT), the 
author’s vital awareness and utilization 
of contemporary Spanish political litera- 
ture will be underscored.’ Significantly 
enough, Cervantes logically placed these 
two chapters back to back, for together 
they have a palpable unity of purpose. 
The importance of their content is 
singularly heightened, since they com- 
mence the second part of the stay of the 
knight and his squire with the duke and 
duchess; in addition, while chapters 
XLII and XLiti encompass one theme, the 
chapters that immediately follow fall 
into a pattern in which the adventures of 
Don Quijote and Sancho alternate. 

The presentation and overall structure 
of the Manchegan’s good counsel to the 
untutored new governor reflect the 
author’s close adherence to the tradi- 
tional modes exhibited in the works 
de regimine principum of the Siglo de Oro. 
Alonso Quijano aptly portrays the rdéle 
of any chaplain, secretary, chronicler, 
historian, councilor, or tutor anxious to 
convey to the new ruler the fruits of his 
wisdom in the ruling art. On the other 
hand, Sancho Panza represents any prince, 
king, regidor, corregidor, nobleman, or 
other important figure to whom books 
of political advice were dedicated. In the 


manner of the specula princtpum, the 
body of Don Quijote’s advice, originally 
delivered orally, is recorded on paper 
because of Sancho’s woefully short 
memory. (Sancho will circumvent his 
inability to read by giving his master’s 
written instructions to his confessor 
“para que me los encaje y recapacite 
cuando fuere menester.’’)* In Chapter 
xL11 Don Quijote discusses the attributes 
of the governor’s soul (mind, intelli- 
gence) and in the following chapter he 
discourses upon his official’s physical 
characteristics. This manner of examining 
the government official’s complete per- 
sonality is frequently illustrated in 
political treatises of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In particular, a 
remarkably similar plan is encountered in 
one of the most widely known political 
works of the Siglo de Oro, El concejo y 
consejeros del principe (Antwerp, 1559), 
written by Fadrique Furié Ceriol, his- 
torian of Charles V and Philip I.* This 
Valencian, in his short, concise treatise, 
had two successive chapters entitled 
“Del consejero, y principalmente de sus 
calidades en quanto al alma” (ch. 11) and 
“De las calidades del consejero en quanto 
al cuerpo” (ch. m1).4 

In content, the two chapters under 
discussion demonstrate their striking 
resemblance to the more elaborate ‘‘pro- 
fessional’’ political books devoted to the 
education of rulers. The first words of 
counsel uttered by the ingenioso hidalgo 
echo the frequently espoused Biblical 
admonition that man be Godfearing. He 
implores Sancho: ‘Primeramente, oh, 
hijo! has de temer a Dios; porque en el 
temerle esta la sabiduria, y siendo sabio 
no podras errar en nada” (v1, 229). In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, a 
Spaniard wrote a book dedicated to 
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Philip II in which is found the following 
advice: “Pues que escoge el Rey los 
Gouernadores de su tierra, hase de mirar 
mucho en que sean temerosos de Dios. 

..’> After establishing the government 
on religious grounds (an extremely usual 
Spanish custom both in theory and prac- 
tice) the noble preceptor recalls the 
Socratic Nosce te ipsum which was the 
theme of Spanish Erasmists, mystics, 
ascetics, natural philosophers, and po- 
litical theorists. Don Quijote continues 
his disquisitions with comments on the 
characteristics of the soul a fit governor 
should possess—prudence, humility, vir- 
tue, discretion, justice, clemency, piety, 
and merey—which are amply discussed 
by the commentators of the political 
scene. 

The instructions given on the care of 
the body no less than those relating to 
spiritual and intellectual preparedness 
arise from the reality of Cervantes’ time. 
Every political theorist who wrote on the 
formation of the ruler stressed perfection 
of the complete man, an iteration of the 
classical ideal of mens sana in corpore sano. 
Many of Don Quijote’s statements deal- 
ing with the manner in which Sancho 
should comport himself, how he should 
dress, what and how he should eat and 
drink, may amuse the sophisticated 
modern reader. However, serious con- 
sideration of such factors was basic for 
most writers who concerned themselves 
with the education of the governing man. 
A typical statement to illustrate this can 
be found in a didactic treatise of the 
middle of the sixteenth century: “La 
presencia de la persona es la portada de la 
casa del hombre por donde se juzga 
que tales son los aposerttos d’dentro en 
el alma.”* The Manchegan adheres to 
those Aristotelian-Galenic precepts which 
claim that one’s outward aspect mirrors 
the mind: ‘‘No andes, Sancho, descehido 
y flojo; que el vestido descompuesto da 
indicios de 4nimo desmazalado, si ya la 
descompostura y flojedad no cae debajo 
de socarroneria, como se juzgé de Julio 
César”’ (v1, 245). 


Rodriguez Marin suggests that the 
observations on food and eating habits 
found in the Quijote may have come from 
Cervantes’ perusal of medical books in 
his father’s library (v1, 249, n. 3). This 
need not necessarily be so since the 
alimentary ideas used formed part of the 
common stock of knowledge of his time. 
In the folklore of Spain as well as in the 
works on medicine, natural and political 
philosophy, and pedagogy can be found 
bases for the following admonition to 
Sancho: “Come poco y cena mds poco; 
que la salud de todo el cuerpo se fragua 
en la oficina del esté6mago” (v1, 248).? 
It is well known that the importance of 
diet was a constant obsession for numer- 
ous writers of the Siglo de Oro. Following 
the dicta of Hippocrates, Aristotle, 
Galen, and Avicenna, found in serious 
tractates and proverbs, foods were broken 
down into their basic elements and 
recommended or prohibited to people 
according to their humoral balance. Dr. 
Pedro Recio de Agiiero—possessor of an 
admirably appropriate name—had the 
job of guarding the governor’s complexion 
(temperament) by relying principally 
upon the types of foods eaten by Sancho 
(vit, 44). In his treatise on the education 
of princes, De regni regisque institutione 
(Antwerp, 1556), Sebastid4n Fox Morcillo 
elaborately dwelled upon the nourish- 
ment of a child according to his temper- 
ament. Basing his ideas upon the famous 
method of contraria contrariis developed 
by the Hippocratic-Galenic tradition, he 
advocated the use of those foods which 
possess elements contrary to those which 
predominate in a humoral imbalance of 
the subject.* Although Don Quijote 
cautions Sancho about excessive drinking 
of wine on the grounds that too much 
wine loosens the tongue and destroys 
secrecy, he undoubtedly was also aware 
of the medical lore of that period. In a 
well-known scientific work of the six- 
teenth century, Lobera de Avila, a dis- 
ciple of the Galenic school, wrote a Latin 
treatise minutely analyzing the humoral 
properties of different kinds of wine and 
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their effects upon a person’s health.* 
Indeed, it is rare to find a Spanish 
speculum principum of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century which was not con- 
cerned in varying degrees with the harm- 
ful effects of excessive imbibing of wine. 

Sancho is also the recipient of the 
following customary admonition: ‘Sea 
moderado tu suefio: que el que no ma- 
druga con el sol no goza del dia...” 
(v1, 254). Eternal vigilance of the ruling 
man had always been exhorted since the 
times of the Greeks and Romans and was 
frequently mentioned by Golden Age 
authors of works de regimine princtpum. 
This warning stemmed not only from the 
obvious reason that the governor’s job 
requires a vast amount of personal time 
and attention but also from Hippocratic 
and Galenic medical precepts which 
stated that during sleep the natural body 
heat is diminished, the body is weakened, 
and sudden death may result.'° To seek 
moderation in everything, whether it was 
eating, drinking, exercise, sleep, or sex, 
was universally advocated in Cervantes’ 
day and certainly the creator of the 
ingentoso hidalgo went along with the 
current of the times in this." 

It can easily be shown that other 
recommendations made by Don Quijote 
on the conduct of the ruling man have 
their counterparts in the plethora of 
specula principum which Spanish writers 
avidly produced in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The comments on 
table manners, dress, manner of walking 
and talking, how to ride a horse, etc., 
were made in all seriousness by those men 
who assumed the task of advising the 
prince on his public behavior. 

One must agree with Don Quijote that 
Sancho had a natural bent for the rdéle of 
governor (v1, 265). Voltaire’s opinion on 
Sancho’s performance as governor of 
Barataria merits mention for its co- 
gency: “Je ne connais point de meilleur 
juge que Sancho Panga: cependant il ne 
savait pas un mot du code de I’ile de 
Barataria.” At the end of Part II, 


chapter Li, it is stated that Sancho’s 
laws were so good that they always re- 
mained as the Constituciones del gran 
Governador Sancho Panza. In his governor- 
ship Sancho demonstrated his inherent 
sincerity and honesty linked with per- 
spicacity and  sharp-wittedness. He 
viewed the problems of his domain 
realistically. In addition, his intimate 
conversance with the psychology of his 
subjects aided immeasurably in his 
decisions. Basically he was the apt 
governing man sought by political theor- 
ists despite that fact that in several 
external aspects he was far from the ideal 
mark. While Cervantes expressed the 
current doctrines of his period when 
dealing with the ruling man, he ap- 
parently made manifest his belief that 
the real worth of the governor is inherent 
in his very being rather than in super- 
ficial signs. 


NOTES 


1 Francisco Rodriguez Marin’s excellent critical 
edition of the Quijote (Madrid: Ed. Atlas, 1948) 
contains much information pertinent to the 
subject under discussion. This writer has found 
a good deal of this material useful but has also 
had recourse to additional sources. Joaquin 
Casalduero’s Sentido y forma del Quijote 
(Madrid: Ed. Insula, 1949) also contributes 
valuable material to the understanding of the 
chapters treated. 

? Don Quijote (ed. of Rodriguez Marin cited in 
note 1) vi, 256. Future references to this ed. 
will be indicated in the text in parentheses. 

3 F. Furié Ceriol’s work was the prototype for a 
number of political treatises in the Golden Age. 
In fact, Jerénimo Castillo de Bobadilla, whose 
Politica para corregidores (Madrid, 1597) is fre- 
quently quoted by Rodriguez Marin in his 
analysis of chapters xum and xu of the 
Quijote, relied often upon the political observa- 
tions of Furié and others who emulated him. 
*Cf. Don Quijote’s last statement in chapter 
xu of Part I: “Esto que hasta aqui te he 
dicho son documentos que han de adornar tu 
alma; escucha ahora los que han de servir para 
adorno del cuerpo” (v1, 241). The interde- 
pendence between the soul and the body that 
was so frequently discussed in the Spanish 
Golden Age stemmed from Galenic authorita- 
tive works, especially Quod animi mores cor- 
poris temperamenta sequuntur. 
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‘Felipe de la Torre, Institucién de wun rey 
christiano colegida principalmente de la Santa 
Escritura y de sagrados doctores (Antwerp, 
1556), fol. 66. 

* Francisco de Monzén, Libro primero del es- 
pejo del principe christiano (Lisbon, 1544), fol. 
Xxiv. 

7Juan Huarte de San Juan, author of the 
Examen de ingenios, one of the most widely 
circulated books of the Spanish Golden Age, 
wrote: “Y asi dijo Platén (De natura) que 
una de las cosas que mds echaba a perder el 
ingenio del hombre y sus buenas costumbres 
era la mala educacién en el comer y beber.”’ 
This quote is found in the edition of Rodrigo 
Sanz (Madrid, 1930) m, 455. A contemporary of 
Cervantes, the Jesuit Juan de Torres, revealed 
that Galen, the prince of physicians, was 
supposed to have lived 140 years because of the 
right kind of diet. He employed the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates and the writings of Avicenna to 
reinforce his belief that diet greatly influences 
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one’s life (Philosophia moral de principes 
{Lisbon, 1602], p. 371). 

* See two folios after F5 of De regni regisque 
institutione. 

® Vergel de sanidad (Alcala, 1542) ch. x1. 

10 This is also clearly demonstrated by Juan de 
Torres, p. 407. 

1 Pedro de Rivadeneira, in his mirror-of-the- 
prince entitled Tratado de la religién y virtudes 
que debe tener el principe cristiano . . . (1595), 
devoted a whole chapter to templanza, which he 
described as follows: ‘La virtud de la tem- 
planza principalmente ensefia a moderar los 
apetitos desenfrenados del gusto y del tacto, y 
la demasia y regalo de las comidas y bebidas y a 
poner freno a la concupiscencia y deshonesti- 
dad. También se extiende a los otros ex- 
cesos .. .”” (Book II, ch. xx1, in the BAE ed., 
vol. Lx). 

12 Quoted in Rodriguez Marin’s ed. of the Qui- 
jote (vir, 165). It is taken from Voltaire’s 
Dictionnaire philosophique in the article on 
conseiller ou juge. 
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SPANISH INSPIRATION IN THE FIRST AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE STORIES 


FREDERICK 8. STIMSON 
Northwestern University 


North America’s first fiction writers 
(to 1831)' consistently drew inspiration 
from the Spanish world for settings, 
plots, and characters. While their con- 
temporaries among the poets and drama- 
tists preferred Mexico and Peru at the 
time of the conquistadores—probably 
because of the epic element exploitable in 
the rise and fall of aboriginal civiliza- 
tions—the novelists chose modern Spain, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. 

With regard to settings, a few authors, 
like Thomas Atwood Digges, succeeded 
in painting truly authentic backdrops 
because they possessed firsthand knowl- 
edge of the area. Since Digges probably 
spent most of his life in Spain and Portu- 
gal, his Adventures of Alonzo (1775) 
reveals unusually accurate local color, as 
one scholar has observed.2 And Mary 
Hassall, by the accuracy of the two sisters’ 
itinerary in Secret History; or, The Horrors 
of St. Domingo (1808), shows familiarity 
with Caribbean geography. An unusual 
case is presented by Timothy Flint, 
author of one of the most engrossing and 
professionally well-written early ad- 
venture stories, Francis Berrian, or 
The Mexican Patriot (1826). Flint man- 
aged to create a credible Mexican at- 
mosphere, even if his Spanish expressions 
were misspelled, but though he claimed 
to have traveled as far as South America, 
biographers maintain his wanderings, 
wide enough to include the North Ameri- 
can Midwest, did not extend as far south 
even as Old Mexico.* 

Some novelists, desiring to exploit the 
exoticism of a Spanish setting, yet more 
hesitant to prevaricate than Flint, made 
use only of a brief sojourn in Spanish 
territory, an encounter with a Spanish 
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vessel or a novel-length Spanish mise 
en scéne minus descriptive detail. James 
Butler, for instance, in Fortune’s Football: 
or, the Adventures of Mercutio (1797), 
included both a pause on the Peninsula 
and aboard a Spanish frigate in the hero’s 
long and far-flung itinerary. The only 
Spanish episode in Helena Wells’s Con- 
stantia Neville; or, the West Indian (1800) 
occurs in Puerto Rico—the hero’s ship 
pulls into the harbor where he is arrested 
by the Spanish governor on a false charge 
of illegal commerce with natives. His- 
panism in Charles Brockden Brown's 
Jane Talbot (1801) consists solely of an 
incident wherein the crew of a friendly 
Spanish vessel comes to the rescue of a 
North American about to be murdered 
by mutineers. 

An amusing variation is found in 
Julia, and the Illuminated baron (1800) 
by Sally Sayward Barrell Keating Wood. 
If it were not for her constant reminders 
that the action is taking place in Spain 
and France, the reader would be ignorant 
of the setting, for no attempt was made 
at description or local color. Mrs. Wood’s 
only reason for selecting localities of which 
she knew nothing was, as explained in her 
introduction, a desire to avoid mis- 
understandings with friends in America: 
“It may perhaps be objected, that the 
annals of our own country display a 
vast field for the imagination, and that 
we need not cross the atlantic [sic] in 
search of materials to found the moral 
tale or amusing story upon.... But an 
aversion to introduce living characters, 
or those recently dead, rendered Europe a 
safer, though not more agreeable the- 
atre.’” 

Plots also were inspired by the Hispani¢ 
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world. Perhaps the most common was 
based on the intrigue and skirmishes 
experienced by an adventurous Yankee 
in Spanish American struggles for inde- 
pendence—a stock situation which de- 
veloped later into the countless novels 
based on North American adventurers 
in the Mexican War. Francis Berrian, 
for example, deals with a young Bostonian 
acting as spy and soldier below the border 
in behalf of the Mexican patriots. And 
early in his nefarious career, the hero of 
the anonymous Ramon; the Rover of Cuba 
(Boston, 1829) sailed to Colombia to 
offer his services to the nationals and 
“embrace the glorious cause of South 
American liberty” (p. 74). 

A stock love triangle arose from these 
plots based on the emancipation of 
Spanish America. The clean-minded 


Yankee’s courtship of the fair Spanish 
heroine, usually newly arrived from a 
convent in Old Castile, is rivaled by that 
of a dissipated Latin suitor. Needless to 
say, the ingénue recognizes from the 


very beginning the North American’s 
superior moral qualities, and it is just a 
matter of time before he wins her hand. 
Perhaps this stereotyped romantic situ- 
ation originated with Flint’s Francis 
Berrian; at any rate it was continued, 
with modifications, in his short story, 
“Paulina, or the Cataract of Tequen- 
dama,” Western Monthly Review (March 
1830); in Anne Royall’s The Tennesseean 
(1827), a watered-down version of Flint’s 
novel; and, after the period under dis- 
cussion, in William Gilmore Simms’s 
play, “Michael Bonham, or The Fall of 
Bexar,’’ Southern Literary Messenger 
(February—June 1852); and in the Mexi- 
can War stories. 

The West Indies furnished two themes, 
piracy and atrocity. In the anonymous 
Lafitte, or the Baratarian Chief (1828)* 
and Ramon are related the life stories of 
cruel but intrepid heroes, who, in the 
romantic tradition, became outlaws not 
out of choice, but because of unfortunate 
circumstances. Tragic love affairs over 


which they had no control led them from 
innocent. childhood to their unsavory 
professions. And in Secret History Mary 
Hassall exploited the nauseating details 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture’s negro in- 
surrection on the Island of Hispaniola. 

Lastly, Spain furnished protagonists. 
Generally they were treated sympatheti- 
cally, even pirates like Ramon, for, as 
Berrian maintained in a discussion with a 
Mexican family, although ignorant Yan- 
kees held Spain in contempt, “all the 
informed classes felt and appreciated the 
Spanish character.”® Flint himself, in a 
dialogue with his invention, Berrian, 
grouped the Spanish and Arabians with 
the “more sensible and _ intellectual 
people of the south” (p. 12). The author 
of Ramon spoke highly of two classes of 
Spaniards: “The poorest Montero of 
Cuba or the common sailor of a Spanish 
man of war has a sense of honour, which 
he is ever ready to vindicate with his 
blood” (p. viii). 

If Columbus may be considered a 
Spaniard, at least in his professional life, 
it should be noted that he, too, was always 
depicted in a favorable light, especially by 
early North American poets, such as 
Joel Barlow and Philip Freneau, for 
whom he symbolized freedom and cour- 
age. In the novel genre, Susanna Haswell 
Rowson’s fervent admiration led her, in 
Reuben and Rachel; or Tales of Old Times 
(Boston, 1798), to create for the dis- 
coverer a new family tree, to invent love 
letters between Beatina and him—in one 
of which the latter asks that the New 
World be called “Columbia,” a combina- 
tion of their two names—and to guide 
him through a hitherto unknown con- 
quest of Peru and to the Caribbean 
Islands via a canal non-existent in that 
day (p. 19). 

A further instance of characters treated 
sympathetically, in this case inspired by 
Spanish literature, is found in the early 
didactic, quixotic novels—Modern Chiv- 
alry (Part I, 1792-97; Part II, 1804-05) 
by Hugh Henry Brackenridge; Female 
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Quixzotism exhibited in the Romantic 
Opinions and Extravagant Adventures of 
Dorcasina Sheldon (1801) by Tabitha 
Tenney; and The Female Quixote: or, 
The Adventures of Arabella (1752), if its 
author, Charlotte Ramsay Lennox, is 
considered a North American. All three 
novels make use of quixotic protagonists, 
whose heads have been turned by the 
reading of sensational fiction, and of 
earthy picaresque servants. 

Of course Spaniards sometimes played 
the villain’s role, as they consistently 
did in poetic and dramatic works, where- 
in Cortés and Pizarro symbolized the 
“black legend” of Spanish cruelty and 
Spanish American Indians, the “noble 
savage.” Woe be unto a Spaniard of an 
adventure story if he opposed a Gringo’s 
love suit, as in the novels of Flint and 
Royall. Occasionally authors were dis- 
turbed by reputed Latin sensuality. Of 
Spanish husbands, one of whom her 
sister obstinately insisted upon pursuing 
all over the Caribbean, Mary Hassall 


declared: “A man may pass his own wife 
in the street without knowing her. Their 
attachments are merely sensual.’” On 


another occasion she observed: “Cer- 
tainly there are here [West Indies] no 
traces of that magnanimous spirit, which 
once animated the Spanish cavalier, who 
was considered by the whole world as a 
model of constancy, tenderness and 
heroism” (p. 140). With regard to women, 
she asserted, comparing French and 
Spanish: “Their neatness is worthy of 
admiration, and their taste gives to their 
attire an air of fashion which the ex- 
pensive, but ill-chosen, ornaments of the 
Spanish ladies cannot attain” (p. 138). 

Inquisitional Spain afforded Gothic 
novelists sinister, lugubrious characters. 
For instance, the mysteriously evil 
Carwin in Charles Brockden Brown’s 
Wieland; or, the Transformation (1798) 
and in the unfinished Memoirs of Carwin, 
the Biloquist learned his unholy practices 
from Spaniards whose racial character- 
istics he studied and imitated: “His garb, 


aspect, and deportment were wholly 
Spanish. A residence of three years in the 
country, indefatigable attention to the 
language, and a studious conformity with 
the customs of the people, had made him 
indistinguishable from a native when he 
chose to assume that character.’* 

Today the majority of North America’s 
first adventure novels seem of question- 
able literary value, of very slightly more 
than soap opera quality, but they un- 
doubtedly reveal the tastes and interests 
of the period and should be judged 
accordingly, as one authority has ob- 
served: “If a literature is the expression 
of the mind and emotions of a community, 
a record of its ideas, our definition of 
literary value must be broad enough to 
include not only artistic masterpieces 
but other documents which show what 
we as a people have and have not 
thought.’” 

These novels show that North America 
thought a great deal about faraway Spain 
and nearby Mexico and the Caribbean, 
with no noticeable distinction made 
among the three. The Hispanic world 
furnished settings. Although in many 
cases authors’ firsthand knowledge was 
exceedingly limited, such localities were 
deemed indisputably exotic and sinister. 
The Hispanic world provided plots, 
too, such as a young Yankee’s involve- 
ment in Spanish wars, piracy, and love, 
plots which were to become very common 
upon further political contact with Spain 
during the Mexican War and the War of 
1898..° These themes show that North 
America connected with the Spanish 
world the elements of romance, mystery, 
intrigue, and cruelty. Thirdly, Spain 
provided characters. North America’s 
interpretation of them reveals that the 
person of Spanish blood was viewed with 
mingled feelings of admiration and 
caution, the latter perhaps a result of 
propaganda, often cultivated by the 
British, about the “black legend,” the 
Inquisition and the immorality of Latins. 

The causes for this interest in things 
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Spanish were many—political, national- 
istic, religious, and literary," but most 
important was the awakening romantic 
drive. This desire to escape from the 
heavy monotony of making a living in a 
puritan, protestant New World is well 
expressed in a dialogue between Francis 
Berrian and his author: 


“This true history will seem to you little short 
of a romance. You matter-of-fact people here 
in the States, are, I am sensible, inclined either 
to ridicule romantic feeling and adventure, or, 
still worse, to view it as having immoral tenden- 
cies, and tending to unnerve the mind, and unfit 
it for the severer and more important duties of 
life.’’ ‘“Have no fear upon that score,’’ I cried, 
“for I, at least, am not one of them. It is so long 
since I have heard of nothing but dollars and 
cents, the mere mercenary details of existence, 
that I languish to be introduced to another 
world. I heartily despise the idle declamation 
against romances, which I so often hear. Poesy 
and romance are the higher and holier matters 
of the intellectual world.’’ 


NOTES 
1 Support for 1830 as a dividing date for early 


North American novels is given by L. D. 
Loshe, The Early American Novel (New York, 
1907), and Oscar Wegelin, Zarly American 
Fiction, 1774-1830, 3d ed. (New York, 1929). 
The selection of novels is based on the check 
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list by L. H. Wright, American Fiction, 1774- 
1850 (San Marino, California, 1939). 

?R. H. Elias, ‘‘The First American Novel,’ 
AL, x1t (1941), 420. 

3J. E. Kirkpatrick, Timothy Flint, Pioneer, 
Missionary, Author, Editor, 1780--1840 (Cleve- 
land, 1911), pp. 221, 223. 

‘ (Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1800), p. v. 

5 The various dates given this pre-Joseph Holt 
Ingraham version are discussed by G. H. 
Orians, “Lafitte: A Bibliographical Note,”’ AL, 
1X (1937), 331-353. 

*Timothy Flint, Francis Berrian, or The 
Mezican Patriot (Boston, 1826), 1, 104. 

7 Mary Hassall, Secret History; or, The Horrors 
of St. Domingo, in A Series of Letters, Written 
by a Lady at Cape Francois, to Colonel Burr, 
Late Vice-President of the United States (Phila- 
delphia, 1808), p. 123. 

8 Wieland (Philadelphia, 1857), p. 84. 

* The Literature of the American People, ed. A. 
H. Quinn, (New York, 1951), p. 4. 

10 Perhaps this theme has continued even to 
today, with Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. 

1 In E. F. Helman’s ‘‘Early Interest in Spantsh 
in New England (1815-1835),” Hisp., xxix 
(1946), 339-351, some of the fundamental 
causes of the Hispanist movement in this 
country are set forth. Others are noted in my 
‘The Beginnings of American Hispanism, 1770- 
1830,” Hisp., xxvur (1954), 482-498 and in 
‘‘Hispanofilia en los Estados Unidos,”’ RI, x1x 
(1953), 129-132. See also Stanley T. Williams, 
The Spanish Background of American Litera- 
ture, 2 vols. (New Haven, 1955). 
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CERVANTES AND THE WORDS HE SAYS ARE ARABIC 


Joan E. Crrvuti 


Tulane University 


Don Quixote fancies himself a lin- 
guistic historian in Chapter 67 of the 
Second part, where he lists several words 
of presumed Arabic origin. This short 
etymological treatise makes it possible 
for the reader to speculate not only upon 
Cervantes’ abilities in linguistic science 
but also upon his knowledge of the 
Arabic language. In both instances, a 
careful consideration of the passage will 
contribute to the more extensive study of 
Cervantes’ erudition. 

The list of words appears in one of the 
many discussions between Don Quixote 
and his squire. Don Quixote has just been 
defeated by the Caballero de la Blanca 
Luna and, according to the terms of te 
battle, must return home for one year. 
In discussing plans for spending the year 
as a shepherd, he mentions albogues. 
Sancho is not familiar with the instru- 
ment and asks for a definition, to which 
Don Quixote replies: 


—Albogues son ...unas chapas a modo de 
candeleros de azéfar, que dando una con otra 
por lo vacio y hueco, hace un son, que si no 
muy agradable ni arménico, no descontenta, y 
viene bien con la rusticidad de la gaita y del 
tamborin; y este nombre albogues es morisco, 
como lo son todos aquellos que en nuestra 
lengua castellana comienzan en al, conviene a 
saber; elmohaza, almorzar, alhombra, alguacil. 
alhucema, almacén, alcancia, y otros semejan- 
tes, que deben ser pocos mAs; y solos tres tiene 
nuestra lengua que son moriscos y acaban en 
i, y son borcegut, zaquizami y maravedi. Alheli 
y alfagut, tanto por el al primero como por el 
f en que acaban, son conocidos por ardébigos. 
Esto te he dicho, de paso, por habérmelo re- 
ducido a la memoria la ocasién de haber nom- 
brado albogues. 


At first glance the passage leads one to 
believe that the author has studied the 
history of the Spanish language and that 
he knows considerable Arabic. A more 
careful reading, however, reveals some 


errors and casts doubt upon both sup- 
positions. 

Don Quixote’s categorical statement 
that all Spanish words beginning in al 
are of Arabic origin is at once at fault. 
This misconception is derived from the 
fact that Arabic has an article al-, or a-, 
which has sometimes been appended to 
words of Latin or Greek origin, thus 
causing them to be identified as Arabic. 
An early Cervantine scholar, Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete, finds four ways 
in which the al at the beginning of 
Spanish words may be derived.' In the 
first place, the words may be Latin in 
origin but have come into Spanish 
through Arabic, being altered in the 
process (albérchigo, from an Arabic form 
based on L. persicum). In addition, the 
syllable al may be from a purely Latin 
stem (alzar, from V. L. ‘*altiare, L. 
altus) or a Latin n or r may be changed to 
1 (alma, from L. antma; albedrio, from L. 
arbitrium). And finally, and 1 may be 
added after an a (almendra, from V. L. 
*amyndula, L. amygdala). The addition of 
the / is in imitation of words in al of 
Arabic origin. It is true then that many 
of the words beginning in al are either 
derived from or have been influenced by 
Arabic, but it is equally true that many 
of them have had nothing to do with the 
semitic language. 

Among early writers showing an in- 
terest in the history of the Spanish 
language, Cervantes was not alone in 
attempting to identify the origins of 
words by their first syllable. Statements 
similar to the one in the Quizote were 
made by Francisco Niifiez de Velasco 
and Bartolomé Jiménez Patén, con- 
temporaries of the author, and by Juan 
de Valdés, who wrote about a _ half 
century earlier. Niifiez de Velasco makes 
the same mistake as Cervantes by saying 
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that words beginning in al are “all” of 
Arabic origin, and Jiménez Patén is only 
a little more exact when he qualifies it to 
“almost all.’ Valdés, though earlier than 
the other three, has a clearer conception 
of the facts. “Si queréis ir avisados,”’ he 
says in the Didlogo de la lengua, “‘ha- 
llaréis que un al, que los moros tienen por 
articulo, el qual ellos ponen al principio 
de los més nombres que tienen, nosotros 
lo tenemos mezclado en algunos vocablos 
latinos, el qual es causa que no los conoz- 
camos por nuestros.” Later, however, he 
says that words beginning in al are al- 
most always Arabic, as well as those 
beginning in az, col, ca, ha, cha, chi, 
cho, chu, en, gua, xa, and ze.’ It is clear, 
then, that a theory such as the one ex- 
pressed in the Quixote was not out of 
place at the time of the novel’s compo- 
sition. An interest in the history of the 
language was awakening and, as some- 
times happens when new fields of study 
are opened, there were misconceptions. 

Cervantes fares better with his state- 
ment that words ending in 4 are Moorish. 
The suffix ¢ is without question derived 
from Arabic.‘ There are, however, more 
than three words in the Spanish language 
which end in 4 and are Moorish. In fact, 
Don Quixote himself cites five, for after 
naming the three (borcegut, zaquizamt 
and maravedt) he adds two more in the 
next sentence (alhelt and alfaqut). 

In spite of his errors in theory, Cer- 
vantes is fairly accurate in citing ex- 
amples which are from Arabic. Of the 
thirteen words he mentions, eleven are 
definitely of Arabic origin, and one 
(borcegut) is of doubtful origin. Only 
with almorzar is he completely wrong. 
This verb is formed on the noun al- 
muerzo which comes from Vulgar Latin 
*admérdium (derived from amordére), 
and is in no way influenced by Arabic. 
With borcegut, however, there is still some 
question. An Arabic origin has often been 
proposed but Joan Corominas finds the 
suggested etymologies absolutely im- 
possible. Although the f ending suggests 
an Arabic origin, etymologists are at a 
loss to explain satisfactorily the first 


syllable of the word.*® At any rate, in view 
of the confusion that still exists, we can 
excuse Cervantes for failing to discover 
the true origin of borcegut, which leaves 
him with only one error. 

Since the author’s etymological theories 
are not entirely valid, the obvious ex- 
planation for his high degree of accuracy 
in citing examples is that he knew 
Arabic. But here again there is an error 
which casts doubt on such a supposition. 
He is mistaken in the one definition that 
he gives. Albogues, according to the 
author’s description (‘‘...unas chapas a 
modo de candeleros de azéfar, que dando 
una con otra por lo vacio y hueco, hace 
un son....”), would be percussion 


_ instruments. But Géngora, in his Poli- 


femo, describes them as wind instru- 
ments,’ and Covarrubias concurs, calling 
them a kind of flute particularly identified 
with Moors.’ Evidently, Cervantes was 
not familiar with the instrument, al- 
though he knew it to be associated with 
both Moors and shepherds, thereby 
suiting his purpose of the moment. 
A similar pattern can be discovered in 
several of the words he gives. Borcegutes, 
for example, are a kind of half-boot 
which was commonly associated with 
Morrocans, as is witnessed by an old 
romance which goes: 

Héle héle por do viene 

El moro por la calcada 

Borzegufes marroquies 

Espuela de oro calcada.'° 
In addition, an alguacil is an official who 
was introduced into Spain under the 
Moorish rule, an alfaqué is a Musulman 
doctor or priest and a maravedé is a coin 
introduced by the Almoravid princes who 
ruled the Moorish empire during the 
first half of the twelfth century. The 
author could have confidently guessed at 
the origin of these words, and perhaps 
others as well, even though he knew no 
Arabic. And that raises the question of 
whether or not he did actually know the 
language. 

The five years Cervantes spent in 

captivity in Algiers gave him ample 
opportunity to pick up a knowledge of 
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Arabic. Fray Diego de Haedo, a con- 
temporary whose Topografia e historia de 
Argel" has given scholars much informa- 
tion about the novelist’s years of cap- 
tivity, says that many of the prisoners 
learned to speak the language of the 
country very well. Nevertheless, both 
Haedo and Cervantes—in the Captive’s 
story—say that the most common lan- 
guage spoken between captives and 
Moors was neither Arabic nor Spanish 
but a mixture of languages. Also in the 
Captive’s story, Cervantes says that 
none of the prisoners in the bafio (com- 
pound) knew Arabic, for which reason 
they had to trust a renegade from Murcia 
to read Zoraida’s notes. And earlier in 
the novel, when recounting the dis- 
covery of the manuscript of Don Quizote 
(Pt. I, Ch. 9), he had said that he could 
not read it because it was written in 
Arabic characters. 

Navarrete believes that the novelist 
knew Arabic well enough to discern the 
meanings of words and therefore to 
surmise the etymologies of some Spanish 
words, but that he was trying to hide his 
knowledge of the language under a veil 
of fiction.” If Cervantes did know Arabic, 
he was singularly conscientious about not 
admitting it. He had ample opportunity 
to exploit his knowledge of the language 
in both the Captive’s story of the Quizote 
and in the play Los bafios de Argel, 
where he relies heavily on the events of 
his imprisonment for material. What is 
more likely is that he knew only a little 
Arabic and threw in an occasional word 
to create the impression that he knew 
more. In doing so he would be following 
the advice he himself gives in the ‘Pro- 
logue” to the Quizote, that is, ““Y con 
estos latinicios y otros tales os tendran 
por gramatico.” 

From evidence given in the works of 
Cervantes and in the history by Haedo, 
it can be deduced that it was not essential 
for the captives in Algiers to speak 
Arabic. During his imprisonment, there- 
fore, the novelist probably picked up no 
more than a cursory knowledge of the 
language. He was able to use accurately 


an occasional Arabic word, but he ob- 
viously went beyond his knowledge of 
the language when he tried to formulate 
etymological theories. If all of the 
thirteen words he lists had been of Arabic 
origin, then we might conclude that in 
each instance he had the Arabic etymon 
in mind when he included the Spanish 
word. But such is not the case. Prob- 
ably, each of the words was in some way 
associated in his mind with Moorish 
people, which led him to assume that the 
word itself had come from Arabic. Had 
he known the language very well or had 
he been much of a linguistic historian, 
he would have been able to avoid this 
misconception. As it is, we must conclude 
that he had little knowledge of the 
Arabic language or of the etymologies of 
the words he cites. 

NOTES 
3 Vida de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Bar- 
celona, 1834), p. 368. Menéndez Pidal and 
Corominas support this theory, although they 
do not state it in the same way. 
2 El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
comentado por D. Diego Clemencin (Madrid, 
1894), 178, n. 25, from de Velasco, 
Diélogos de contencién entre la milicia y la 
ciencia (Valladolid, 1614), Dial. 11, fol. 346, 
and Jiménez Patén, Elocuencia espafiola en arte 
(Toledo, 1604), fol. 104. 
3 Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, edicién 
y notas de Clésicos Castellanos (Madrid, 1946), 
p. 30 and pp. 42-43, respectively. 
* Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica 
histérica espafiola, 9a. ed. (Madrid, 1952), pp. 
234-235; and Rafael Lapesa, Historia de la len- 
gua espafiola, 3a. ed. (Madrid, 1955), p. 106. 
5 According to etymologies from Juan Coromi- 
nas, Diccionario critico etimoldgico de la lengua 
castellana (Madrid, 1954-55), A-K; and Roque 
Barcia, Primer diccionario general etimolégico 
de la lengua espaftiola (Madrid, 1881). 
* For a thorough discussion, see the Corominas 
etymological dictionary. 
7 Clemencin ed. of the Quixote, vi11, 178, n. 24. 
* Sebastidn de Covarrubias Horozeo, Tesoro de 
la lengua castellana o espatiola, ed. de Martin de 
Riquer (Barcelona, 1943), p. 67. 
*For a thorough discussion of the nature of 
albogues, see Adolfo Salazar, ‘““Misica, instru- 
mentos y danzas en las obras de Cervantes,”’ 
Nueva Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 11 (1948), 
52-55. 
1 Covarrubias, p. 231. 
1 Valladolid, 1612. See Navarrete, p. 367. 
12 Navarrete, pp. 367-368. 


AN ASPECT OF SYMBOLIC NATIONALISM IN 
SPANISH AMERICA 


(ASPIRATIONS AND EMBLEMS) 


Joun T. 
American Embassy, Madrid, Spain 


It was symptomatic of the post- 
revolutionary years in the former Spanish 
colonies in America, years that were 
confused by political and economic 
puzzles, that considerable and loving 
attention should have been paid to the 
badges, coats of arms, and national flags 
of the new-born states. In a way, they 
were a refuge. Unlike the endless wrangles 
of political principles and personalities, 
these could be devised with patriotic 
fervor and relative unanimity. 

The very fact that they were judged 
necessary in the new statesmen’s minds 
was a meaningful indication of the 
dependence of these gentlemen on Euro- 
pean forms and at the same time of their 
immersion in the swelling tide of national- 
ism, which had been gradually developing 
for over a century. Just as the old feudal 
lords and the kings had their symbolic 
insignia, so it was incumbent on any 
newly-formed and respectable state to 
present its distinctive coat-of-arms. 

In effect, these early forgers of sym- 
bolism can give us at least a partial 
picture of their ideals as they broke away 
from the mother country and of their 
ardent search for national identity. 

Naturally enough, the framework and 
part of the substance of the virgin 
emblems were picked from the traditional 
treasure chest of the western European 
tradition. Encircling wreaths and flanking 
adornment were, in the majority of cases, 
the classical, conventional leaves of the 
oak, olive, palm, and—above all—the 
laurel, with their age-long European 
symbolism. Perhaps the palm, evident 
in the arms of Venezuela, Cuba, and 
Peru, had in the designers’ minds a 
tropical and New-World significance. 
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Horns of plenty, with overtones of 
eighteenth-century optimism, grace at 
least four of the Latin American coats-of 
arms. Flanking flags, crossed swords or 
guns, and the solid Roman fasces (an 
increasingly urgent symbol) are monoto- 
nous commonplaces, without any signifi- 
cance but the obvious. 

The popularity of the Phrygian cap— 
liberty’s bonnet rouge—in many badges is, 
of course, a meaningful sign of the debt 
which the American nation-makers owed 
to the French Revolution. This gallant 
symbol appears in the coats-of-arms of 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Colombia, Bo- 
livia, Argentina (with special prominence) 
and Cuba. 

But where in the arms of the new 
republics do we find any recognition of 
the uniqueness of the several countries? 
Here the evidence is plentiful. With a 
zeal which fully matches the literary 
nationalism of the times, and is in part 
derived from it, we find a painfully 
conscious effort to reflect a specific 
symbolism befitting brand-new nations. 
The arms of the Mexican Republic are a 
prime example: the entire badge, without 
traditional trimmings, represents an 
ancient Aztec legend. Coming from the 
North, the Aztecs were, according to 
priestly prophecy, to settle where they 
should see an eagle with a serpent in its 
mouth perched on a fruit-bearing cactus 
(tuna). It appears that the eagle chose his 
domain in the swampy lake-land where 
Indian Tenochtitlan flourished and where 
modern Mexico City sprawls. Stamps, 
coins, and the flag echo to this day the 
legend and the indigenous patriotism 
which it has come to represent. As seems 
to be true in other aspects of her national 
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life, Mexico has probably been more 
conscious than some of her sisters in the 
old American Spanish Empire of her 
indigenous heritage. 

However, other examples of native 
nationalism in Latin American heraldry 
are not lacking. The condor, fierce and 
distinctively proud king of the Andes— 
not to be found elsewhere—is a dominant 
note in the arms of Chile and four other 
Andean countries. For them it replaces 
the worn and conventionalized eagle of 
European kingdoms. Once again the 
literary link between coats-of-arms and 
poetry is evident to those familiar with 
the patriotic anthems and verse of the 
Andean republics. 

Peru and Bolivia have incorporated into 
their national insignia a stubborn and 
very American beast of burden, the llama. 
The animal is native and common in 
those parts. Farmers live by and with it. 
But undoubtedly its presence in the 
august arms of those republics represents 
a heartfelt longing on the part of gentle- 
men but distantly connected with the 
native soil to differentiate themselves 
from their Spanish ancestors. It is perhaps 
relevant to note that the arms of the 
countries which anciently formed the 
Incan Empire do not emphasize Incan 
symbols on their shields. That identifi- 
cation was to come later and we can 
recall that Peru was a Spanish traditional- 
ist stronghold against the armies of 
independence flooding from South and 
North. 

Appropriately enough, the national 
arms of Peru also include the cinchona 
(quinine) tree, abundant in Peru’s tropi- 
cal regions and of vital importance to 
the later health of the tropical world. 

Guatemala’s crest is a showy display 
of native America. Perched on a parch- 
ment scroll, the quetzal, a handsome 
bird of the Trogonidae family, not only 
summons up pictures of its native Central 
American forests but also recollections of 
Mayan mythology in which this gor- 
geously plumed fow! played a significant 


part. The Guatemalans also took the 
quetzal as a symbol of liberty and self- 
government, since it will not live in 
captivity. 

Other Central American republics 
made feebler efforts to relate their shields 
to the native soil. El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica display con- 
ventionalized volcano peaks, character- 
istic of those eruptive lands. In South 
America, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and Uruguay include geographic elements 
pertinent to the respective nations. 
Ecuador’s Mt. Chimborazo and Bolivia’s 
Potosi were, of course, almost unavoidable 
symbols. 

Chile’s graceful coat-of-arms is replete 
with national symbolism. On the shield a 
silver star, said to be a device used on the 
banners of the Araucanian Indians, is 
crested by red, white, and blue plumes 
of the Rhea, an ostrich-like bird in- 
digenous to South America. Flanking the 
shield we find a condor, as widely used in 
South American nationalism as_ the 
eagle elsewhere, and a Huemal, a kind of 
deer found only in Chile. 

The meaning of the golden sun, found 
on the arms of Argentina and Uruguay, 
has been variously interpreted. Called 
the “sol de mayo,” it is said by some to 
recall May 25, 1810, when—after the 
gathered populace in Buenos Aires had 
vociferously proclaimed their independ- 
ence (the “grito de mayo”)—the sun 
came out gloriously from behind a cloud. 
Others relate it to literary allusions to 
the Inca cosmology, even though the 
Incas had little or nothing to do with 
the River Plate countries. An incon- 
spicuous sun, probably with Incan lineage 
but representing a more general sym- 
bolism, appears in the emblems of Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua. 

Other minor heraldic devices which 
testify to New World identity-seeking 
ae Ecuador’s signs of the zodiac com- 
memorating signal dates in revolutionary 
history, and the sheaves of maize which 
adorn the escutcheons of Venezuela and 
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Bolivia. The horse and bull charged on 
the quarters of Uruguay’s shield are 
clear references to the Republic’s eco- 
nomic mainstay. 

As one might expect, reminiscences of 
the Spanish dominion and heritage in 
the arms and flags of republican Spanish 
America are scanty. Colombia’s shield 
includes a yellow pomegranate allusive 
to the country’s colonial name, Nueva 
Granada. The flags of the Bolivarian 
nations (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador) 
are derived from a standard designed by 
Miranda and first flown from the mem- 
orable ship ‘Leander’ before her ill- 
omened and abortive revolutionary ad- 
venture in 1806. The broad yellow and 
lower red stripe are said to recall the 
Spanish banner, the blue stripe being 
distinctive of the New World oceans. 
Later nineteenth-century interpretations, 
however, indicate that the yellow repre- 
sents mineral wealth and the red patriotic 
blood. 

It may be remarked here that while 
references to color symbolism in the 
several American flags are abundant in 
literature, they are usually so vague, 
conventional, and often contradictory 
that it is of little help in our ideological 
quest. 

The only obviously Spanish note in 
the heraldic picture, one now erased, was 
in the case of Paraguay. Breaking without 
battle from Spain’s tenuous rule in 1811, 
this far-off-in-the-wilderness land under 
the amazing Dr. José Rodriguez de 
Francia, in its first flag included on one 
side the arms of the King of Spain. 
In 1842 this insignia was revised to form 
the present more conventional badge of 


a yellow star within a palm and olive 
wreath. 

The Dominican Republic, whose erratic 
history departs considerably from the 
pattern of the other American republics, 
offers in its rather striking flag and 
emblem elements strange to the Latin 
American revolutionary complex, guided 
by French inspiration and a search for 
native roots. Its flag, designed in 1839 
by Juan Pablo Duarte, founder of the 
“Trinitaria” society and prime-mover of 
independence in 1844, is quartered in 
blue and red with a white cross over all. 
The arms repeat the flag quarters and 
center a golden cross and Bible, religious 
symbols generally lacking in other Ameri- 
can emblems. Given the strongly religious 
cast of the Spanish Empire, this singu- 
larity in the majority of Latin American 
symbolic devices may seem strange. It is 
doubtless due to the influence of eight- 
eenth-century French thought on the 
founding fathers. 

Shields, badges, coats-of-arms, and 
flags are at best inadequate symbols, 
especially when hedged in by parlia- 
mentary wrangling and weighty tradition. 
Nevertheless, in the case of the Spanish- 
American republics, they reveal fully 
both an Old-World desire for stability 
and New-World nationalistic aspirations. 
With outstanding exceptions, such as the 
Mexican and Chilean emblems, they 
failed to give a clear-cut delineation of 
any autochthonous foundation for new 
nationalities. In the main, they were 
hodge-podges, conceived, with little grace, 
of time-worn conventionalities and a 
few imaginative efforts to crystallize 
national individuality. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1957 


As the result of the mail ballot, the following officers of the Association are de- 
clared elected for 1957: 
President (1957): 
Carl A. Tyre, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Third Vice President (1957-59): 
Eleanor L. Sandstrom, West Philadelphia High School 
Executive Council (1957-59): 
Mary Weld Coates, Lakewood High School, Ohio 
Ruth Sedgwick, Mount Holyoke College 
Secretary Treasurer (1957-59): 
Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University 
Editor of Hispania (1957-59): 
Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School 
January 1, 1957 Laure. H. Turk, Secretary 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE FOR THE 1957 ANNUAL MEETING 
Statler Hotel, Dallas, Texas. December 26-28, 1957 


General Program Chairman: Jerome A. Moore, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Thursday, December 26 
8:00-12:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


Friday, December 27 


10:00-12:00. Literature Session. Chairman: G. B. Roberts, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 
1:30-3:30. Elementary and Secondary School Session. Chairman: Mrs. Andrea Mc- 
Henry, Houston, Texas, Public Schools. 
3:45-5:15. SNHS Meeting. 
5:15-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


Saturday, December 28 


8:00-10:15. Chapter Breakfast. 

10:30—-12:00. Business Meeting. 

12:30-2:30. Annual Luncheon. 

3:00-5:00. Language Session. Chairman: J. W. Childers, N. Y. State College, Albany. 
5:00-7:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

8:30-10:30. Fiesta. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1957 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Ruth 
Richardson and Josephine Jiménez as members of the Nominating Committee to 
serve for three years and I have designated Gerald E. Wade to serve as Chairman of 
the Committee for 1957. The composition of the Committee for 1957 is as follows: 
1957: Esther R. Brown, Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 

Gerald E. Wade, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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Tue PresipENt’s CoRNER 


1957-58: Graydon 8. DeLand, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Lawrence B. Kiddle, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

1957-59: Josephine Jiménez, Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles 
Ruth Richardson, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Cart A. Tyre, President 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


I believe that this Department, inaugurated 
by Leavitt Wright and revived by our im- 
mediate past president, Agnes Brady, has 
interested the members sufficiently to justify 
its continuation and so here is my first offering. 
I hope to include, from time to time, reports 
on the progress being made by the various 
committees, as well as other matters of general 
interest. 

First of all, I should like to express my sin- 
cere gratitude to the members for having 
honored me with the presidency. This honor 
and responsibility was something that I had 
not expected, and I assure you that I shall do 
my best to continue the excellent work ac- 
complished by my predecessors. Of course, the 
real work of our Association is carried on by 
such persons as Donald Walsh and his staff, 
by the various committees and their chair- 
men, and last but not least, by our efficient 
and industrious Secretary-Treasurer, Laurel 
Turk. To all these we owe our deepest 
thanks. With their zeal, with the cooperation 
of all of us, with the bright outlook for all 
languages, particularly in the elementary 
schools, and with our steadily increasing 
membership, we can certainly look forward to 
a prosperous year for our organization. 

As for the committees, I have already had a 
few communications from chairmen. John D. 
Roberts, Jr., chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Techniques Committee, reports that he will 
have to replace a few members of his com- 
mittee and that “he has been thinking of sub- 
mitting some specific suggestions to Hispania 
for making tapes from foreign radio broad- 
casts.” He would appreciate ideas and sugges- 
tions from you. 

Harry T. Charly, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Administration of the Spanish 
Contests, sends me some concrete suggestions. 


Among these is that publishers, record manu- 
facturers, steamship and air lines, and uni- 
versities in Latin America be approached for 
donations for prizes. Another is that a special 
Presidential Awards Committee be set up to 
make these contacts and help select the con- 
test winners. He also invites all members to 
send to him or to Sol Saporta suggestions and 
criticisms on the examinations and their ad- 
ministration. 

Of particular importance for our Association 
is the reactivation of the Membership Com- 
mittee with Gerald Wade resuming the chair- 
manship. He reports that it will take some 
time to set up this committee, since it will be 
composed of about fifty members. 

I am gratified that every person whom I 
have asked to serve in some capacity has 
consented to do so. As will be reported offi- 
cially in this issue, Josephine Jiménez and 
Ruth Richardson are the new members of the 
Nominating Committee. This gives the fair 
sex and the far west fuller representation on 
this committee. The replacements on the 
Committee on Honorary Members are James 
O. Swain and Erwin K. Mapes. J. Wesley 
Childers, G. B. Roberts, and Andrea McHenry 
will serve as chairmen of the Language, 
Literature, and H. 8S. and Elementary sessions 
this year. 

One other matter concerns all of us. There 
is a serious shortage of qualified teachers of 
Spanish (and other languages) in the ele- 
mentary schools. Many systems, I understand, 
have refrained from initiating an FL program 
in the grades for this reason alone. More and 
more institutions are establishing courses for 
the training of such teachers, but the problem 
is to obtain qualified instructors for such 
courses. Thus it appears that this bad situa- 
tion can be remedied only in the course of 
time. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Conducted by the Eprror 


MLA Gets Grant for College Teaching 
Materials.—On 19-20 May 1956 a conference 
of 17 teachers, nearly all of them authors of 
Spanish textbooks, met at MLA Headquarters 
to discuss criteria for a college textbook in 
beginning Spanish. The result of their delibera- 
tions was a three-page statement of recom- 
mendations based upon the hearing-speaking- 
reading-writing progression for the student. In 
view of these recommendations and in view of 
the feeling of the participants that cooperative 
endeavor would at this time produce the most 
satisfactory results, they unanimously urged 
the MLA to appoint a Working Committee to 
prepare an experimental textbook. The idea of 
thus placing instruments in the hands of 
teachers by which to teach languages in the 
new key, instruments produced by a process of 
multiple authorship, instruments which could 
establish a revolving fund for producing 
similar books for beginning students in other 
languages, was brought to the attention of 
The Rockefeller Foundations; and its Execu- 
tive Committee, meeting 25 October 1956, 
provided the MLA with a grant of $40,500 
with which to undertake during the next two 
years the preparation of this classroom 
material. 


MLA COLLEGE LANGUAGE MANUAL 
PROJECT 


A CALL TO THE PROFESSION 


In the September 1956 issue of Hispania 
(pp. 342-344) a “Statement of Recommenda- 
tions” was published which had been pre- 
pared by participants in a Conference on 
Criteria for a College Textbook in Beginning 
Spanish (19-20 May 1956). This experimental 
textbook would be an instrument for teaching 
Spanish in the “new key”—by the 4-phase 
progression of hearing-speaking-reading-writ- 
ing. The participants unanimously urged the 
MLA to appoint a Working Committee to im- 
plement the recommendations. The MLA 
secured a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the purpose of supporting a Working 
Committee in this venture. After preliminary 
meetings and work, the six members of the 
Committee will spend the spring semester of 
1958 at the University of Texas in full-time 
activity on this project. (A progress report on 
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the venture will be given on 9 Sept. 1957 at the 
MLA Annual Meeting at the Univ. of Wis- 
consin.) 

Members of the Working Committee are: 
Dwight L. Bolinger (Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia), Co-ordinator; J. Donald Bowen (School 
of Languages, Foreign Service Institute); 
Agnes M. Brady (Univ. of Kansas); Ernest F. 
Haden (Univ. of Texas); Lawrence Poston, 
Jr. (Univ. of Oklahoma); Norman P. Sacks 
(Oberlin College). Special consultants will be 
involved, and an Advisory Committee of 
twenty-five will review the materials at dif- 
ferent stages of production. 

The Working Committee must conform to 
the “Statement of Recommendations.”’ But 
the Committee wishes to call on the profession 
for its collaboration in this important project. 
There are many matters of detail in which 
teachers of Spanish can be of help. Four areas 
are described below. If you have suggestions 
about any or all of these matters, we shall be 
grateful for your communications. Please send 
your ideas to: CLM Project, Modern Language 
Association, 6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3,N.Y. 

I. DIALOGUE SUBJECTS. This book will 
make extensive use of realistic dialogues. Do 
you have suggestions for dialogue situations 
and subjects which are oriented to Spanish- 
American life situations and patterns of be- 
havior? We shall also welcome your notes 
concerning typical physical gestures, facial 
expressions, etc., which might be incorporated 
into dialogue situations. 

Il. GRAMMATICAL ITEMS. Which 
points of grammar would you particularly 
advise to be included or excluded in the first- 
year course? Which grammatical points do 
you think have been unwisely neglected (or 
underemphasized) in existing college text- 
books, and which do you think have been 
unwisely overemphasized? 

Ill. GRADED READING MATERIALS. 
Can you suggest suitable prose reading ma- 
terials (please give full references) which 
might be part of the course? These should be in 
Spanish, narrative or expository, and gener- 
ally should reveal insights into the lives of 
Spanish-speaking peoples. 

IV. REFERENCE READING. Can you 
suggest readings in English or simple Spanish 
to which the students might be referred for 
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supplementary background reading in the 
culture of Spanish-American peoples? 


FL Specialist in the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion.—This government agency has never had 
any regular staff assignment in foreign lan- 
guages in the “old-line” divisions of the Office. 
During World War II, as part of a program to 
promote inter-American cooperation and 
solidarity, the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations was created, with three 
language consultants, one each in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English as a foreign lan- 
guage. But these consultantships were dis- 
continued in 1946, and an Office reorganiza- 
tion plan, which would have initiated 6 FL 
positions, never materialized. In the closing 
moments of the Conference on the Role of 
Foreign Languages in American Schools 
(called in January 1953 by Earl J. McGrath, 
then Commissioner of Education) William R. 
Parker proposed that the Office make the 
matter of FLs a regular concern of the Office, 
with appropriate staff and budget. This mo- 
tion was passed unanimously, and the im- 
mediate outcome was that the Office Liaison 
Committee on Foreign Language Teaching, 
which had been created just for that Confer- 
ence, was continued. But the members of that 
Committee had other fulltime staff responsi- 
bilities, lacking both allotted time and budget 
for FL activities. Nevertheless, they suc- 
ceeded in publishing the three annual surveys 
of FLES which have been made by the FL 
Program. At last the situation is changing. 
Effective 16 July 1956, the Office had its first 
Specialist for Foreign Languages, attached to 
the Instruction, Organization, and Services 
Branch of the Division of State and Local 
School Systems. Assigned to the post is Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, an especially fortunate 
choice. Miss Johnston, who was formerly 
Specialist in Latin American Education in the 
Division of International Education, has her 
Ph.D. in Spanish and Education from the 
University of Texas. She has taught Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and has co-authored 
several textbooks. Recently she produced 
Education in Mexico (Office of Education 
Bulletin 1956, No. 1, 135 pp., $.55), and she 
has just finished a long article on modern lan- 
guages and international understanding (the 
most definitive contribution yet on the subject) 
for the forthcoming volume on Jnternational 
Understanding Through the Secondary-School 


Curriculum, sponsored by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
and the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The AATSP honored her 
in 1951 by electing her President, and the FL 
Program from its very beginning has been in- 
debted to her for intelligent and informed 
counsel, graciously tendered in charming 
Southern accents. She has been an MLA mem- 
ber since 1941. 


The Egregious Sin.—“The nub of this mat- 
ter isthat we must not fall into the egregious sin 
of lack of faith in how much our youth can learn 
if we but give them a chance to learn. Nor 
does this chance to learn mean merely that we 
will put subject matter into the presence of the 
boys and girls. It means that we will teach 
them with all the wiles and skills that the 
schoolmaster possesses, that we will help 
them understand the purpose and value of 
what we give them for learning, that we 
will be constantly alert to opportunities for 
motivating into learning, and that we will have 
faith in the ability of boys and girls to learn.” 
So writes Eugene Youngert, Superintendent of 
the Oak Park and River Forest (Illinois) High 
School in “Giving the Bright Student a 
Break,” published in the June A@tlantic 
Monthly. The author explains the program he 
evolved so that every one of his pupils would 
have the fullest opportunity to get ahead. 
Academic subjects were strengthened up to the 
capacities of intellectually competent students. 
Concerning FLs: “In the modern languages 
our task in adding strength was fairly simple. 
Our teachers in this department must be able 
to use their ‘foreign’ language in a way 
satisfactory to educated nationals of that 
country. With that requirement of the faculty, 
we have been able to teach languages as a 
means of communication—whether in talking, 
or writing, or reading, or listening—rather 
than primarily as a discipline; and upon that 
foundation we have made good progress. It 
has been a constant experience to have our 
graduates granted advanced college standing 
in modern languages. Now we are beginning 
the strengthened classes in the sophomore 
year, and are surely achieving college standard 
in the senior year. By college standard I do not 
mean in the elementary stages which colleges 
themselves teach to beginners, but in reason- 
able ability to use the language.” 
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Preceptors—We frequently hear the com- 
plaint that FLs do not get a fair break from 
administrators, and especially from guidance 
people. One obvious way to overcome this 
difficulty is to join ’em. FL teachers need to 
play a more important role in administrative 
activities on the campus. Colgate University 
offers an interesting opportunity for M.A. 
graduate students to combine 2 years of class- 
work with service as counselors of freshmen. 
These Graduate Preceptorships include tuition 
and the following stipen (s: single men—first 
year $1,300, second year $1,400; married 
men—first year $1,500, second year $1,600. A 
promising FL major with an interest in people 
ought to be advised to investigate one of these 
followships; it may be the beginning of a useful 
dual career. Information is available from the 
Director of Preceptorial Studies (Glenn Waas, 
Assoc. Prof. of German), Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Language and “Mental Customs.”—‘It is 
essential to realize that not only do people 
learn many of their daily habits—customs in 
the popular sense—from their society, but 
they also acquire ‘mental customs’—many of 
their ways of thinking, their ideas, likes and 
dislikes. .. . We thus arrive at the real core of 
interpreting foreign behavior: What deter- 
mines a Korean’s or a Spaniard’s normal 
desires, goals, values, or anxieties—What 
motivates him? Why does he ‘see’ different 
facets of a problem under consideration than 
those you see or observe and evaluate dif- 
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ferently items in a newspaper or events on the 
street? Customs abroad that we can see with 
our eyes or participate in with our physical 
senses pose few problems. But it takes a long 
time to understand what is loosely referred to 
as the ‘Latin mind’ or ‘Chinese psy- 
chology.’ ... What are the reasons for cross- 
cultural differences in thought, motivation, and 
perception habits?’’ Thus is the question asked 
in a useful little booklet, When Americans Live 
Abroad, which you can get for 25 cents from 
the U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The writer, Glen H. Fisher, 
goes on: “Part of the answer comes in turning 
our attention to language, for not only is 
language a function of the prevailing culture 
(Arabic is said to have more than a thousand 
words referring to camels and camel equip- 
ment), but it is at the same time a mold into 
which the thoughts and ideas of a people must 
fit. Thought processes ride the rails of a 
definite and limited series of words and pat- 
terned word-combinations through which 
these symbols are built into ideas, abstrac- 
tions, reasoning, etc. For our immediate pur- 
pose it is submitted that the American will 
never really penetrate the thinking of people 
in a new country until he has first penetrated 
the language which carries, reflects, and molds 
the thoughts and ideas of that people. Cer- 
tainly few would ever come to really under- 
stand us and the American way of life who 
were not familiar with our brand of English 
right down to slang and probably profan ity.’ 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Pan American Day.—The Pan American 
Union (Washington 6, D. C.) will send to 
teachers a free packet containing: 

1, A three-color poster, 11 by 14 inches. 

2. “Do it Yourself” on Pan American Day, an 
illustrated guide for leaders and organizers 
showing, by means of action photos, out- 
standing community observances, club 
programs, ete. conducted on April 14th 
last. 

. Calling the Youth of America, a pictorial 
presentation of selected programs and 
projects successfully carried out by students 


and teachers from primary grades through 
college, supplemented by teaching aids and 
resources. 

. The Pan American Story, a brief description 
of the evolution of Pan Americanism and 
the Organization of American States. 

. American Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Man, text of the document 
subscribed to by the 21 American republics. 


Honorary Member.—FElected at the Wash- 
ington meeting, on nomination of the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members, was the distin- 
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guished British Hispanist, J. B. Trend. Born 
in Southampton, England, December 17, 1887, 
John Brande Trend was educated at Charter- 
house School and at Cambridge University, 
from which he holds the B. A. and M. A., 1914, 
and where he has been, since 1933, Head of the 
Spanish Department. He is a member of the 
Hispanic Society of America, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, and Commander of the Order of the 
Spanish Republic. Among his many publica- 
tions are A Picture of Modern Spain; Men and 
Music (1921); Luis Milan and the Vihuelistas 
(1925); Alfonso the Sage and Other Spanish 
Essays (1926); Manuel de Falla and Spanish 
Music (1929); The Origins of Modern Spain 
(1934); Mexico, a New Spain with Old Friends 
(1940); South America, with Mexico and 
Central America (1941); The Civilization of 
Spain (1944); Bolivar and the Liberation of 
Spanish America (1946). He wrote the article 
on Spanish literature in the 14th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and edited the 2nd 
edition of the Ozford Book of Spanish Verse 
(1945). 


“Spain’s Vital History on Stamps.’”—An 
article by Edward J. Schuster of Loras College, 
Dubaque, Iowa, which appears in Mekeel’s 
Weekly Stamp News (Aug. 10, 31, Spt. 14, 
1956), traces Spanish history through its 
stamp issues. 


Former Editor of Hispania Honored.—Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Dean of Columbian College at 
The George Washington University, was 
elected Honorary President of the Hispanic 
Society of America in November 1956. Dean 
Doyle had been a Corresponding Member of 
the Society since 1919, and a member since 
1947. Founder and President of the Society 
until his death a year ago was Archer M. 
Huntington. The two previous Honorary 
Presidents of the Society were Juan Riafio y 
Gayangos (1920-24) and John Bassett Moore 
(1926-47). 


Language Lab Techniques.—At the request 
of those who attended the 2nd audio-visual 
conference sponsored by the MLA in Chicago, 
1955, a report on language laboratory teaching 
techniques has been prepared which includes a 
description of 57 different techniques as used in 
12 schools and colleges. This report, published 
as a supplement of its News-Letter by the 
Louisiana FLTA, is available for 15 cents a 
copy. Address: Editor, LFLTA News-Letter, 


Foreign Language Laboratory, 
State Univ., Baton Rouge, 3. 


Northeast Conference—The 4th such con- 
ference will beheld April 12-14, Hotel Somerset 
in Boston, under the auspices of M.I.T. These 
conferences, which grew out of the Yale- 
Barnard Conferences, furnish teachers of all 
FLs at all levels a chance to participate in 
discussions of teaching problems. Teachers 
who pre-register two weeks in advance of the 
date of the Conference will receive by mail the 
reports of the working committees, the bases 
of the Conference discussions. For further 
details, write to Professor W. N. Locke, 
Chairman, Room 14-N307, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass. Printed reports of preceding Con- 
ferences may be obtained from Prof. Nelson 
Brooks, 107 Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 1954, $1.50; 1955, 
$2.50; 1956, $2.50. 


Kansas State Teachers College ML Service 
Bureau.—It announces a revision of the 
Bulletins on Bibliography Material for Use in 
Spanish Classes, Lingua-Games, and Spanish 
Clubs. The following tests have also been 
revised and will be ready for distribution 
early this spring: First and Second Year 
French, and Spanish and Spanish-American 
Life and Culture. Other materials available at 
the Bureau: Bibliography of Material for Use 
in French Classes, The Series for French 
Conversation, The Series for Spanish Conver- 
sation, French Clubs, Holidays and Festivals 
for French Classes and Holidays and Festivals 
for Spanish Classes, American Sources of 
Realia for French Classes, Spanish Realia 
Bulletin, Bibliography of Recent Books in 
English about Latin America, Bulletin on 
Tests and Test Building. Send 5¢ for each 
bulletin to the Director, Dr. Minnie M. Miller, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


Audio devices.—Vol. I, No. 2 of Sound Tips 
(publ. by Magnetic Recording Industries, 
11 E. 16th St., New York 3, N. Y.) contains 
answers from Purdue and the Univ. of Ten- 
nessee to the question, “Do you have any 
information about tests which may have been 
conducted by other institutions about the 
merits of using audio devices in addition to or 
in place of the regular classroom program?” In 
this issue also is an article on how to use a 
microphone for optimum results. 

Univ. of Kansas Joun D. Roserts, Jn. 


Louisiana 
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Mountain Interstate FL Conference.—Repre- 
sentatives of about 20 colleges and a number 
of high schools attended the sixth annual 
meeting of the MIFLC, held at King College, 
Bristol, Tennessee, October 19-20. This 
conference is made up of schools in the 
mountain regions of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Dr. Jacques Hardré of the Univ. of North 
Carolina spoke on “Jean-Paul Sartre, Literary 
Critic.”” The two-day meeting closed with a 
showing of the film “La Beauté du Diable.” 
Next year’s conference will be held at Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky. Executive com- 
mittee for the 1957 meeting will be: Mrs. Ruth 
DeGamboa, Berea College, chairman; Charles 
B. Brockmann, King College; Miss Eleanor B. 
Jennings, Bluefield, W. Va.; Edward G. 
Lodter, East Tennessee State College, sec. 
treas. 


“Goya—revista de arte.’—A _ beautifully 
organized art review, not only of Spanish 
works, but with international coverage. 


Serrano 122, Madrid; $6 a year, 6 issues. 


Information on Puerto Rico——From Infor- 
mation Sect., P. R. Dept. of Labor, 88 


Columbus Ave., N. Y. 23: “‘World’s Newest 
Commonwealth,” “Operation Bootstrap,” 
“Songs and Games from P. R.,” “P. R., Land 
of Two Christmases.” No charge. 


Facts from Venezuela.—Pedro Grases, in his 
investigations on Bello, has come up with 
some new information concerning the latter’s 
correspondence with Argentina during his 
difficult years in London (Revista Shell, No. 
19). Grases has also established the first press 
in Cumandé as dating from 1810 (El Farol, 
No. 164); and the publication of Quintana’s 
“Intolerancia” as 1812 (Rev. Nac., No. 115). 


Colombian Teaching Fellowships.—A limited 
number of teaching fellowships are available 


to American graduate students in English, 
Spanish, Latin American studies, and Educa- 
tion, interested in doing research in Bogoté, 
Colombia. Fellows will be expected to teach 
English as a foreign language to adults for 
approximately fifteen hours weekly during the 
academic year. They will also be expected to 
attend a teacher-training course. Their re- 
maining time will be free for research or classes 
at such local institutions as the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Universidad Javeriana, Universidad 
Nacional, Universidad de los Andes, and 
Museo Nacional. 

Fellows will be provided with round-trip 
air transportation from Miami, Florida, to 
Bogoté. (The return trip will be contingent 
upon the successful completion of the year’s 
work.) A monthly stipend of 350 Colombian 
pesos is paid from the date of arrival in 
Bogota until the date of departure for the 
United States. The Center has always been 
successful in helping teaching fellows augment 
this stipend and will continue to assist those 
interested in finding additional income. 

Fellows will be expected to arrive in Bogota 
prior to August 6, 1957, and will be expected to 
remain through August 6, 1958. They will be 
free to travel outside Bogoté on weekends and 
for a period of approximately one month from 
mid-December until mid-January. 

Applications should include: 1. A curriculum 
vitae. 2. A recent passport-size photo. 3. A 
statement of Selective Service status of male 
candidates. 4. Letters of recommendation from 
professors in the candidate’s major field as 
specified above. 5. Statement that the candi- 
date has completed a minimum of two years 
of college Spanish. 6. A short description of the 
candidate’s academic purpose. 

Applications should be addressed to The 
Director of Courses, Centro Colombo-Ameri- 
cano, Apartado Aereo 38-15, Bogot4, Colom- 
bia, 8. A. 


SPANISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Acnes M. Brapy* 


FLES: SATURATION 
Dwicut CHAMBERS 
Eastern Montana College 


FLES, still occasionally described as ‘experi- 
mental,’ is no longer a youngster. Projects 
established around 1950 must drop the ‘experi- 
mental’ label if they are ever going to do so. 
New projects which incorporate acquired ex- 
perience and validated knowledge need not 
assume the label. Maturity without inertia, 
confidence without quiescence; these are 
permanent qualities FLES should assume. 
FLES has been successful; areas without 
FLES may now be saturated. Saturation of 
such geographic areas or population segments 
can progress rapidly if emphasis upon training 
FLES teachers is increased. One of the most 
logical places to apply this increased emphasis 
is the college or school of education with its 
laboratory school. 

Before proceeding with initiation of a 
teacher-training program FLES supporters 
may well attempt to discover the real bases 
of FLES success; knowledge of true causes 
will enable us to place emphasis in critical 
areas in the saturation program. The only 
kind of evaluation that will justify the faith 
that society has in FLES, convince our skepti- 
eal colleagues of FLES’s value, and guide 
FLES intoa dynamic course is objective evalu- 
ation. Objective evaluation will not accept 
unquestioningly traditional justifications for 
FL study as prime causes of FLES’s remark- 
able achievement. Society did not listen to the 
FL teacher when he listed commercial, touris- 
tic, and research values as prime justifications 
for language study; it laid plans to extermin- 
ate him. It is unlikely that our culture has 
welcomed the establishment of FLES for the 
very reasons that made it drive FL from the 
college and the high school. Some factor other 
than the passage of time must explain why 
responsible segments of society today give 
ear to FLs in the shape of FLES. One possible 
explanation is this: FLES has established 
language instruction with a prime objective 
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that is linguistic; FLES professes only to 
teach languages, not to solve a host of non- 
linguistic problems by teaching people lang- 
uages. Society seems to require that language 
instruction manifest this prime objective, this 
much, nothing more and nothing less. Hope 
for success in FLES expansion forbids assump- 
tion of clichéd justifications for FL study to 
explain FLES success. 

Many people who object to increasing the 
scope and tempo of FLES at the present time 
fear that such a movement might impair the 
high standard of instruction that FLES has 
established. Such might be the case. On the 
other hand many responsible instructors will 
insist that knowledge of method is at least as 
important as knowledge of the language. At 
any rate there will never be a great enough 
supply of instructors who can match the 
quality of the originators of FLES to reach 
all the schools that must be reached. A college 
minor in language and a workshop in metho- 
dology will give teachers more preparation 
than that of some of the cooperating classroom 
teachers who rendered valuable service. If we 
are to make FLES an accepted segment in the 
curriculum of all schools we are going to have 
to prepare instructors who teach an FL right 
along with arithmetic and reading. A long- 
run view that hopes to see FLES mature 
throughout the nation in ten years will start 
preparing teachers now. The most effective 
instrument for producing teachers trained in 
FLs is the college of education. Despite the 
opinion among FL teachers that faculties of 
these institutions oppose FLs in any form, 
these observations encourage the course 
recommended. 1) Faculties in education do 
not oppose language courses that teach 
languages; they do oppose language courses 
that seem panaceas for every sort of non- 
linguistic ill. 2) Many teachers, whether in 
training or in the field, are willing to learn a 
language or perfect their knowledge of one in 
order to share it with their students. 3) Not 
a few colleges of education support FLES. 
4) Some colleges of education urge or even 
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require prospective teachers to study an FL. 
The college of education with a laboratory 
school is a potential nerve center in a program 
of saturation. 

A plan of saturation that is built around the 
college of education must provide adequate 
training for actual and potential teachers and 
it must keep in contact with them in the 
field in order to aid them in an efficient manner. 
A program that realizes these two objectives 
might have these four aspects: a) a FLES 
program in the laboratory school; b) a 
methods course for teachers, presented as a 
workshop; c) a center for rapid, inexpensive 
distribution of materials and information; 
d) regularly scheduled language programs on 
TV and radio which support the teachers’ 
work. The campus laboratory school permits 
establishment of a FLES program that is 
unified and compact. Language teacher and 
classroom teacher are under the same ad- 
ministration. The program in the laboratory 
school has continuity; it is evaluated by ex- 
perts who represent a great many points of 
view. The quality of the student body is well 
evaluated; there is sufficient non FL evalua- 
tion recorded to help establish reliability and 
validity of FL evaluation. The chief value of 
the post-laboratory school phases of the pro- 
gram is to bolster the confidence of the teacher 
who is perfectly competent to teach an FL 
but who for one reason or another stands in 
awe of FLES. 

The originator of a FLES program in the 
laboratory school must take many precau- 
tions; he must answer many questions and 
answer them carefully. The language depart- 
ment must stand ready to inaugurate the pro- 
gram and oversee it; this will require contribu- 
tions of time and energy over a period of years. 
Compensated pay and load schedules can be 
arranged with an interested administration. 
The originator will probably have the oppor- 
tunity, unusual in many FLES projects, to 
experiment to find the optimum length of con- 
tact for each age group. He must not hesitate 
to show that all contact hours are contact 
hours in language; there must be no question 
upon this point: FLES supplements other 
segments of the curriculum rather than re- 
placing them. He must demonstrate that his 
FL instruction incorporates all developed 
knowledge that is pertinent to it; e.g., struc- 
tural concepts evolved in descriptive ling- 
uistic science. 

The originator and the classroom teacher 


will have to discover the answers to many 
questions; questions that are asked because 
FLES and descriptive linguistic science are 
yet new. Here are some of these questions: 

Which students take FL? Many teachers 
still consider FL a frill; they feel that perhaps 
only the gifted and the highly motivated 
should study FL. Almost everyone speaks a 
language; almost everyone who speaks a 
language can learn a second one. Many stu- 
dents who have difficulty with some aspect 
of English, reading, writing, or speaking, seem 
to find a respite in the fresh approach to 
linguistic behavior offered in the patterns of 
an FL. This is not to say that FL study aids 
in removing the difficulty experienced with 
English. A logical place to establish the fact 
that FL is not a frill or a bugaboo is in the 
laboratory school with all students enrolled 
in given grades participating. 

What languages are offered? A consideration 
of utmost importance is this: any FLES pro- 
gram ought to commit itself at the time of 
inception to the introduction of any and all 
languages when and if students, teachers, and 
parents desire such languages. Many teachers 
innocently suggest that gifted students study 
‘complex’ languages while slow students 
study ‘simple’ ones. Surprisingly enough such 
plans are still supported by some FL teachers. 
Such opinions arise from the fact that a 
cursory inspection of the structure of a 
language may show that its phonemic inven- 
tory is smaller than that of English or that all 
its phonemes are very similar to English 
phonemes. The originator may disprove these 
opinions by pointing out complexities on other 
levels of the ‘simple’ language which compen- 
sate for the deceptive advantage offered by the 
phonology. It is not unlikely that the basis 
of selecting the first language will be irra- 
tional; the originator may choose the language 
he knows best if he is to teach the first classes; 
or students may choose to learn their parents’ 
first language. Either approach is valid; we 
have no techniques for measuring the cultural 
reward accruing from the study of a particular 
language. Presumably one reaps as much 
gratification from studying a so-called ‘Euro- 
pean’ language as he does from learning one 
of the American Indian tongues. It is useless 
to try to predict the utility of any particular 
language to a particular individual. New 
knowledge appears today in all languages that 
are written; many intercultural relationships 
of very recent development require knowledge 
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of languages that are not. Properly handled, 
the question What languages are offered? should 
disappear. Is not the goal of FLES to aid 
young people to learn several languages well 
at various stages of their education so that as 
young adults they may readily understand a 
rational approach to the rapid acquisition of 
any new language encountered, i.e., descrip- 
tive linguistic science? 

What skills are developed? The originator 
can not assume that his colleagues know that 
FL instruction has undergone many changes 
in the past fifteen years. He must establish 
the principle that speakers of any age can, 
with a very limited vocabulary, control the 
grammar and syntax of a language. A few 
days of observation will convince teachers 
who would like to cooperate with FLES that 
ordinarily first-graders are not expected to 
read Russian and that not a great deal of time 
is spent at any level compiling cognate lists. 
The lay observer of FLES seems willing to 
accept the principle that development of 
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speaking and comprehension abilities pre- 
cedes the development of reading and writing 
abilities, perhaps because he now has or re- 
members a desire to acquire an active knowl- 
edge of an FL. 

Many of the problems outlined here beset 
anyone who originates a FLES project; all of 
them seem important when the project is in a 
laboratory school. Not until the originator has 
considered such questions with interested 
personnel, not until he has considered the 
factors mentioned as bearing upon decisions 
is he ready to accept student teachers for 
training. At the time student teachers are 
accepted there must be established a methods 
course designed to establish theory and 
develop philosophy to guide the expansion of 
the FLES program in the area around the 
college. This course may be presented as a 
workshop in order to accommodate student 
teachers, experienced teachers on leave from 
the field, administrators, and parents. A de- 
scription of the workshop will appear in a later 
article. 


Conducted by Ropert G. Jr.* 


Gabriela Mistral (1889-1957).—Chile’s 
great poet, teacher, and diplomat died on 
January 10 in Hempstead, Long Island, In 
1946 she became the third of four Hispanic 
authors to win the Nobel Prize for literature 
(José Echegaray, 1905; Jacinto Benavente, 
1922; Juan Ramén Jiménez, 1956). The deep 
sincerity of her poetry was matched by the 
nobility of her character and the ardor with 
which she devoted herself to the brotherhood 
of man. 

“Dictionary of Spanish Literature.””—The 
first work of its nature ever to be published in 
English, this volume edited by Dr. Maxim 
Newmark (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 352 pp. Cloth. $7.50) takes its place 
alongside Federico C. Sdinz de Robles’ Ensayo 
de un diccionario de la literatura, II, Escritores 
espaftoles e hispanoamericanos and Germén 
Bleiberg and Julidn Marfas’ Diccionario de 
literatura espafiola (both Madrid, 1953) to 


*Members are urged to send items for this 
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form a trio of reference books which should be 
accessible to every student of Hispanic letters. 
The present dictionary is supplementary 
rather than comparable to the earlier two for, 
although smaller in scope, it includes many 
entries not be found in them. This is especially 
true in its coverage of Hispanists in the United 
States and the Spanish American countries, 
not a few of whom go unmentioned in the 
Madrid dictionaries. As the editor points out, 
the volume’s primary aim is to serve “as a 
convenient reference work for American stu- 
dents of Spanish and Spanish American litera- 
ture.” This goal, consequently, has determined 
the range of both the book as a whole and the 
treatment of the separate articles. The latter 
present a maximum of data succinctly, and 
critical commentary is intended to be repre- 
sentative of that in standard historical and 
critical texts rather than subjective. Within its 
scope, the Dictionary is a mine of information 
about anonymous masterworks, novelists, 
poets, dramatists, essayists, critics, scholars, 
movements, schools, literary genres, metrics, 


philological and linguistic terms, scholarly 
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journals, source works, text collections, bibli- 
ographies, literary, cultural and educational 
institutions, and the relationships between 
Hispanic and other literatures. Furthermore, 
the entire dictionary is cross-referenced with 
respect to titles of works, literary characters, 
and authors’ pseudonyms. All entries are 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

A preliminary examination of a number of 
the entries has revealed minor errors in dates, 
omissions of certain authors and works, some 
out-dated information, etc. But this is to be 
expected and is probably inevitable. Such 
errors and omissions will doubtless be cor- 
rected in a subsequent edition of the Diction- 
ary. Meanwhile, the editor deserves the grati- 
tude of Hispanists for providing them with a 
reference work of singular value. 

R. G. M. 


Sec. Dulles Reports on Latin America.— 
Three years ago Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the 
President’s brother, made a tour of South 
America. On Noy. 21, 1953, Dr. Eisenhower 
issued a report of his findings and made 
numerous recommendations calculated to im- 
prove our Latin American relations. Subse- 
quently little if anything was published as to 
how these recommendations were being carried 
out. Fortunately, however, our relations with 
Latin America became an issue in the presi- 
dential campaign in September 1956 and 
within a few days our Secretary of State made 
a report to the President (for text, see the New 
York Times, Sept. 30, 1956) on some of the 
measures the U.S. has taken to implement Dr. 
Eisenhower’s suggestions. Mr. Dulles outlines 
five areas in which some progress has been 
made and this in itself is heartening. But, in 
view of the number and variety of the recom- 
mendations made in the Eisenhower report, 
there will be some students of our Latin 
American policy who will be disappointed that 
not more has been accomplished. 

R. G. M. 


“Atlantico,”’ No. 2.—The second issue of 
this fine review brings together Manuel 
Garcfa Blanco, José A. Balseiro, and John 
Englekirk, writing on Walt Whitman and his 
relations with Spain. George Hamilton gives 
his impressions of modern painting in the 
U. S., with several illustrations. Also included 
are a number of poems translated into Span- 
ish, and a section for book reviews of American 
works of interest to Spaniards. 

G. T. C. 


“Nueva revista de filologia hispdnica’”’ for 
Jan.—March.—Articles: “La fuente de La 
quinta de Florencia,” by C. H. Leighton; “El 
infinito en la obra de Jorge Luis Borges,”’ by 
Ana Marfa Barrenechea. Notes: “La expresién 
temporal en Berceo,” by J. M. Lope Blanch; 
“El misterioso origen de Ferndn Gonzdlez,”’ 
by J. P. Keller; “Sobre la seleccién artistica en 
el Quijote,” by A. 8. Trueblood. 

G. T.C. 


“Metdfora” for July-Aug—This “little 
review” from Mexico continues to place its 
emphasis on poetry, with original works by 
Salvador de la Cruz, Enriqueta Ochoa and 
Sabds Cruz G., together with some priciples of 
poetry writing by Elfas Nandino. There is also 
a short article by Jestis Arellano on Rafael 
Cuevas, and two short tales by Carlos Eli- 
zondo and Rubén Hermesdorf. 

G. T.C. 


Death of Portuguese Propagandist.—An- 
ténio Ferro, who organised the Portuguese 
propaganda office in the memorable year of 
1933 and directed it till 1948, died in Lisbon 
on November 11, 1956. He began his career as 
editor of the shortlived review Orpheu, became 
a journalist and ended his days as a diplomat. 
Among the books he wrote, two consist of 
series of newspaper reports from the United 
States: Novo Mundo, Mundo Novo (1930) and 
Hollywood, Capital das Imagens (1931). 

G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Ambassador —Once more, 
Brazil has sent to Lisbon as her ambassador a 
literary figure, the critic Alvaro Lins, who 
previously served President Kubitschek de 
Oliveira as chief of the civil department of the 
presidency. Josué Montello, another writer, 
succeeds him in the department, which further- 
more includes the writers Cristiano Martins, 
Valdomiro Dourado, Afonso Guimaraens 
Filho, and Francisco de Assis Barbosa. The 
Didrio Popular of Lisbon commented that the 
President of Brazil truly presides over a 
republic—of letters. 

G. M. M. 


Another Verissimo Interview.—The October 
1956 issue of the Journal de Letras (Rio de 
Janeiro) contained a long interview given by 
Erico Verfssimo upon his return to Brazil from 
the United States. In it, Verissimo expresses 
his opinions of contemporary North American 
literature and of the prevailing ignorance 
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about Brazil. He ends by disclosing his plans 
for a travel book on Mexico, a third volume of 
Time and the Wind, and “perhaps one day a 
novel telling the story of a Latin American 
ambassador, for which I would use my own 
experiences abroad.” 

G. M. M. 


XVIII Edicién del Diccionario de la Real 
Academia Espafiola.—Editado por la Casa 
Espasa Calpe y con encuadernacién en pasta 
espafiola, se ha publicado recientemente el 
nuevo Diccionario de la Academia de la 
Lengua. Aunque en el predmbulo se dice que 
toda esta edicién ha sido minuciosamente 
revisada, no parece probable que la base de su 
contenido sea distinta, en general, de la de los 
Diccionarios anteriores elaborados por la 
misma corporaci6n. Si bien no es, propiamente, 
un diccionario etimolégico, se afirma que las 
etimologias se han rectificado, cuando asf 
procedié, de acuerdo con las tiltimas investiga- 
ciones. Respecto de la edicién anterior, con- 
tiene la nueva un aumento de mds de 3.500 
palabras, que en gran parte son de indole 
cientffica y técnica. También se han adicionado 
hispanoamericanismos, con arreglo a las 
propuestas de las Academias Correspondientes 
que hay en las naciones de habla espafiola de 
este Continente. Esta incorporacién seguird 
haciéndose en lo sucesivo, a medida que vayan 
recibiéndose los informes, remitidos ya por la 
Academia Argentina en su totalidad. Los de 
Chile, Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela y Nicara- 
gua, recibidos posteriormente, entrarén 2 
formar parte del léxico oficial en ediciones 
sucesivas. 

La Academia Espafiola se ha manifestado 
siempre remisa a la admisién de muchas 
nuevas palabras, que son ya de uso corriente 
entre escritores prestigiosos y personas que 
hablan correctamente la lengua. Se funda a 
veces en que ya existen en el Diccionario 
palabras del mismo significado, olvidando que 
el supremo legislador en un idioma es el uso 
generalizado entre las personas que hablan bien 
la lengua. Por ello el Diccionario llamado 
oficial resulta casi siempre un poco incompleto 
respecto del conjunto del lenguaje de las per- 
sonas cultas. Otros defectos tendrd sin duda, 
como toda obra humana, la nueva edicién, que 
ya pondran de relieve, segtin acostumbran, los 
acreditados y eruditos lexicégrafos. A pesar de 
ellos, sin embargo, siempre seré verdade- 
ramente titil, como las anteriores, la nueva 
publicacién. 


Southern Illinois Univ. JerOnmo 


Music in South America.—Howard Taub- 
man, music critic of the New York Times, 
recently made a three-month lecture tour to 
the Southern continent. His impressions of 
South America’s creative musicians and their 
work, concise and favorable, appear in ‘The 
Creative Picture in South America,” printed 
in the Times for Sept. 30, 1956. 

R. G. M. 


Peruvian Elections—On July 28, 1956, 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche was elected presi- 
dent of Peru in what was generally considered 
to be the most nearly honest elections in the 
country’s history. Among other things, the 
new President, on the night of his election, 
signed bills restoring the freedoms curtailed 
under the eight-year regime of Gen. Manuel 
Odria. It was also announced that amnesty 
was to be extended to political exiles and that 
the APRA would be legalized under the name 
of Partido del Pueblo. For a report of the early 
days of the new government, see Hispanic 
American Report for July 1956. 

R. G. M. 


Picén-Salas: “Obras selectas.”—The author, 
Mariano Picén-Salas, is perhaps the outstand- 
ing Venezuelan essayist alive today; the book 
is a collection of several of his works: autobi- 
ography, varied essays on Venezuelan history, 
politics, literature, art, also on Argentina, 
Chile and Peru; biography (Miranda, Pedro 
Claver), and a short story. Caracas: Ediciones 
Edime, 1954. 1,143 pp. Silk paper, leather 
bound. 

R. G. M. 


Caribbean Bibliography.—A useful “Selected 
Bibliography” of materials issued since 1950 
on the Caribbean area in general and on Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Puerto 
Rico in particular, was recently prepared for 
distribution at the Seventh Annual Conference 
on the Caribbean, held at the Univ. of Florida 
December 6-8, 1956. Compiling was done 
principally by the Reference Department of 
the Columbus Memorial Library. It was 
edited by Frederick E. Kidder, Acting As- 
sistant Director of the School of Inter- 
American Studies, sponsor of the Conference. 
The stencils have been sent to the CML, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C., to 
which requests for copies should be addressed. 

Zenobia Camprubi de Jiménez.—On October 
26th an overflow audience attended a convoca- 
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tion held on the Univ. of Puerto Rico campus 
in honor of Juan Ramén Jiménez. The Nobel 
prize winner was unable to be present because 
of the serious illness of his wife, Zenobia 
Camprubi de Jiménez. A fine tribute to them 
both, written by Eileen Walsh of the World 
Journal, was featured in that newspaper on the 
25th. It included a description of the Juan 
Ramon Jiménez Room in the University 
Library. Three days later students, dignitaries, 
and other friends were filing into the Salén de 
Jiménez to pay their last respects to Zenobia 
Camprubi, whose body was lying in state 
there. Of the many newspaper accounts of the 
life and work of the distinguished faculty 
member and woman of letters she had been in 
her own right, one of the best was again that 
by a staff writer of the World Journal on 
October 29th. 

Library Reviews—Féniz; Revista de la 
Biblioteca Nacional (Peru) and the Revista de 
la Biblioteca Nacional (Cuba) are two of the 
reviews published by national libraries which 
usually contain articles or documents of inter- 
est to students of Latin American literature. 
The 1954 issue of Fénizx, which appeared late 
in 1956, has a section devoted to ‘“PAginas 
olvidadas de Luis Benjamfn Cisneros” (10: 
261-286), and carries an article by Francis M. 
Rogers of Harvard, “The Infante Don Pedro 
de Portugal in Lima” (pp. 281-286). The 
Cuban Revista for July-Sept. 1956 preserves in 
print one of a series of lectures delivered be- 
fore the Ateneo de la Habana on 19th-century 
periodicals. “El Album” (7: no. 3: 63-85) is a 
biography of a literary periodical by that name 
in the 1830's. It is interesting not only for its 
content but as an excellent example of that 
very useful type of study. 

Acquisition of Latin American Publications. 
—A Seminar on this subject, held at the 
Chinsegut Hill branch library of the Univ. of 
Florida in June 1956, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of various interested fields. Its 
nature and the resulting recommendations are 
well summarized by Marietta Daniels of the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in the Library Journal for Novem- 
ber 15, 1956 (81: 2648-50). The CML spon- 
sored the Seminar jointly with the Univ. of 
Florida Libraries. Copies of the Final Report 
may be had, so long as the supply lasts, upon 
request to the latter library at Gainesville, 
Florida. A limited number of copies of the 


sixteen working papers done in preparation for 
the Seminar and bound with the Report are 
available at two dollars. 
Univ. of Florida IRENE ZIMMERMAN 
Federico de Onis——Don Federico came to 
the United States in 1916, at the invitation of 
Columbia University, when he was 30 years 
old. His intended one-year visit at that insti- 
tution lengthened into a 38-year sojourn, and 
in 1954 he reached the statutory retirement 
age of 68. He was then invited to assume the 
direction of the Dept. of Hispanic Studies at 
the Univ. of Puerto Rico, where he is at 
present. In 1920, with others, he founded the 
Instituto de las Espafias at Columbia “para 
encauzar las relaciones triangulares entre 
Espaiia, Hispanoamérica y los Estados Uni- 
dos.” As a longtime professor of Spanish and 
director of the Hispanic Institute, Don Fede- 
rico has earned a prominent place among 
Hispanists on both sides of the Atlantic. His 
numerous lectures and writings have embraced 
literary, linguistic, and cultural themes of 
interest to Spanish scholars everywhere. Upon 
his retirement from Columbia, many of his ex- 
students and colleagues felt that a fitting 
tribute would be a volume, selected by him- 
self, containing a wide sampling of his lectures 
and printed work. The Univ. of Puerto Rico 
offered to sponsor the book and it appeared in 
late 1955 with the title Espafia en América 
(Madrid-Caracas: Villegas, 843 pp. Cloth). 
There is a Prefacio by don Federico, and the 
rich and varied nature of the volume is dis- 
closed by the ten topical headings: Espafia en 
América, Sentido de Espajia, Sentido de 
América, Literatura Hispdnica, Literatura 
Espafiola Cldsica, Literatura Espafiola Mo- 
derna, Literatura Hispanoamericana, His- 
panismo en los Estados Unidos, Folklore 
Hispdnico, Seccién Intima (para mis estu- 
diantes). The original date of publication is 
included after each piece and the volume is 

indexed. 
R. G. M. 


Revised Portuguese Fiction—The Portu- 
guese novelist Fernando Namora has re- 
worked another novel of his, Fogo na Noite 
Escura. According to O Primeiro de Janeiro of 
Oporto, he has done so “in order to portray 
the young generation of the war years, the 
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youth of a neutral country where life had be- 
come stagnant.” 

Two New Brazilian Collections.—Through a 
new institution, the Casa de Rui Barbosa, two 
scholarly series have been inaugurated under 
the sponsorship of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Education and Culture in Rio de Janeiro. One, 
the Colegio de Textos da Lingua Portuguésa 
Moderna, was begun with the second, revised 
edition by A. F. de Sousa da Silveira of the 
writings of the Romantic poet Casimiro de 
Abreu (Obras de Casimiro de Abreu, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1955. Illus. xxxvi, 471 pp.). 

In the other series, Colegio de Estudos 
Filolégicos, two volumes have appeared so far, 
Joaquim Mattoso Camara Jr.’s Diciondrio de 
Fatos Gramaticais (Rio de Janeiro, 1956. 225 
pp.) and Serafim da Silva Neto’s Teztos 
Medievais Portugueses e Seus Problemas (Rio 
de Janeiro, 1956. 125 pp., 1 pl. in color and 28 
plates of fascimile pages from seven medieval 
codices). All three volumes are useful and well 
produced. Silva Neto’s work in particular is a 
masterly introduction to the reading and edit- 
ing of old texts in Portuguese. It is enhanced 
by an anthology and a bibliographical essay 
listing Portuguese mss. and their editions. 

The Casa de Rui Barbosa describes itself as 
a research center. Its General Director is 
Américo Jacobina Lacombe, its Research 
Director, Thiers Martins Moreira. The Center 
was created by the federal government in 
1952. Its address is Rua Sao Clemente, 134, 
Rio de Janeiro. It plans to edit the best works 
of Brazilian authors, from Anchieta’s De 
beata virgine to writings of the early part of our 
century. This idea was first advanced by 
Sousa da Silveira at the Brazilian Congress of 
Vernacular Speech, held in 1949 to commemo- 
rate the centenary of Rui Barbosa’s birth. 

G. M. M. 


Further Attacks on Poriuguese Censorship.— 
While public demands on civil liberties in 
Eastern Europe have understandably re- 
ceived wide publicity, similar demands, made 
several months earlier by Portuguese intel- 
lectuals, went almost unnoticed (cf. “The 
Hispanic World” for December). One form it 
took was the open letter addressed on July 3, 
1956, to the Chief of State of Portugal by 
Anténio Sergio, Mério de Azevedo Gomes, and 
forty-eight other leading personalities. In it 
they requested a) a sweeping political am- 
nesty; b) freedom of thought and assembly as 


guaranteed by constitution; ¢) an end to 
censorship; d) an end to the police regime; and 
e) authorisation to exercise the right of propos- 
ing and discussing public policies publicly. The 
entire letter was reprinted in Seara Nova, nos. 
1323-24 (July 1956), pp. 101-104. 

Another protest was made in a letter written 
in May by the playwright and critic Jodo 
Pedro de Andrade to the Secretary of Informa- 
tion in reply to the latter’s ringing appeal to 
Portuguese writers “to show an interest in the 
theater.” Sr. Andrade asked why the Censor- 
ship prevented three of his plays from being 
performed, since it had not given its reasons 
for doing so. He ended with this poignant out- 
ery: “I have submitted several works to the 
reading committee of the National Theater D. 
Maria II. I have never found out what hap- 
pened to them. The impresario, Robles 
Monteiro, always solicitous and amiable, has 
never given me a satisfactory explanation. I 
am under the impression that I am considered 
undesirable; hints to that effect have been 
dropped by official circles. Meanwhile my 
dramatic production (I may use the word since 
I have authored some twenty plays) is now 
irremediably outdated in my own opinion, due 
to new developments in dramaturgy and my 
discouragement which made me stop pro- 
ducing.” (Printed in the same issue of Seara 
Nova.) 

G. M. M. 


Portugal in a capsule—The Portuguese 
government has just published the first num- 
ber of its interesting new bimonthly English- 
language bulletin, Portugal. An Informative 
Review, July-August, 1956. Designed for free 
overseas distribution, ““The magazine,’”’ states 
Eduardo Brazio, Portuguese National Secre- 
tary for Information, in the first issue, “is not 
intended as a medium for any kind of propa- 
ganda. It aims exclusively to give precise and 
factual information about the various aspects 
of Portugal and Portuguese life, political, 
juridical, economic and social, and also to 
make the names of the eminent men who have 
governed and guided Portugal during the last 
thirty years known to our foreign readers.” 
This pocket size publication supersedes the 
well-known bimonthly, Portugal. Bulletin of 
Political, Economic and Cultural Information, 
which ran to 215 issues. A glance at the con- 
tents of the 61 page inaugural number indi- 
cates the broader editorial scope of the new 
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magazine: “Portugal in the World,” “The 
Introduction of the First Corporations,” 
“Social Pediatrics,” ““A New Phase in Portu- 
gal’s Economic Relations with Eastern 
Europe,” “The Industrialization of Portugal,” 
“Personalities of Portuguese Life,” ‘The 
Labour Regime in the Portuguese Overseas 
Provinces,” “The Cork Industry in Portugal,” 
“Portuguese Museums: The Janelas Verdes 
Gallery,” “Aspects of Tourism,” “Portugal on 
Show in International Exhibitions,” “Great 
Portuguese.”’ Those interested in receiving the 
review should write to the Secretariado da 
Informacio, Praca dos Restauradores, Lisboa, 
Portugal. 

Erico Verissimo returns to Brazil.—Dr. 
Erico Verissimo, the well-known Brazilian 
novelist and the Brazilian writer most widely 
read in translation, left the United States for 
his native land on September 20. Earlier this 
year Dr. Verfssimo had indicated that he 
would resign his post as Director of Cultural 
Affairs of the Pan American Union to resume 
his literary activities on a full time basis. In an 
address before the Brazilian Cultural Society 
of New York, the Brazilian Bulletin, Oct. 1, 
1956, states that Dr. Verfssimo ‘confessed 
that he needed the soil of Brazil and the 
psychological lift of his native language, Portu- 
guese, to stimulate his creative powers.” 
Hispania and his many friends in this country 
regret his departure, console themselves with 
the knowledge of his continued friendship, and 
congratulate him for a job well done in behalf 
of mutual Inter-American understanding. 

Curriculum Change in Brazil.—In a recent 
address, Clovis Salgado, Brazilian Minister of 
Education and Culture, explained that Brazil’s 
elementary schools are changing their tra- 
ditional course of study to make it conform 
with the needs brought about by that nation’s 
rapidly growing industrialization. The goal is 
an educational system geared to a program of 
economic expansion, which will provide a labor 
force of skilled workers and still continue to 
furnish the country with the necessary leader- 
ship. Brazil must not only have universal ele- 
mentary education, it is felt, but the elemen- 
tary school must progressively become a train- 
ing school which will fit its graduates, for the 
vast majority of whom this schooling will 
constitute terminal education, to participate 
in the productive life of the community. The 
secondary schools will then become more 
professionally oriented, with a variety of 


educational opportunities offered the student 
on the basis of his individual aptitude. Stress 
at this level is to be laid on technical courses, 
particularly on engineering. 
Washington Univ. L, Hunter 
“Revolutions: Western Hemisphere.”—This 
article by Russell H. Fitzgibbon (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, July 1956, pp. 263-279) 
analyzes revolutions, bloody or bloodless, in 
eight Latin American nations, beginning with 
the Mexican struggle of 1910. The author feels 
that these movements have, in some degree, a 
common denominator. They were all “‘prod- 
ucts of some sort of distortion . . . the conse- 
quences of a waking nationalism.” These 
countries sought to throw off an economic, 
social, and psychological colonialism. “These 
revolutions were all the results, too, of a 
quickened tempo of communication, a height- 
ened awareness that time was leaving the par- 
ticular countries and peoples behind. They all 
represent the nineteenth and sometimes an 
earlier century trying to catch up with the 
twentieth. They are inevitable, and, despite 
their sometimes violent and frightening ap- 

pearance, they are doubtless good.” 
R. G. M. 


Modernismo.—To condense the genesis and 
significance of the literary movement known as 
Modernismo into 59 pages is a task that would 
give pause to all but a few literary historians. 
Among the few, however, is the well-known 
Argentine scholar Rafael Alberto Arrieta and 
he has accomplished the feat in Introducci6n al 
modernismo literario (Buenos Aires, 1956), 
no. 24 in the useful series of Esquemas being 
published by the Editorial Columba, Sar- 
miento 1889, Buenos Aires. The book is priced 
at 12 pesos. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American communications.—The 
Unesco Courier for July 1956 is devoted largely 
to analyzing world-wide press, films, television, 
and radio. Following are some excerpts from 
this issue which relate to Latin America: 
“Television in the U. 8. has made its influence 
strongly felt on the countries of Latin America. 
Cuba, with its nine transmitters, 200,000 
receivers and 100 hours of programs per week, 
heads the list. Brazil is the number one TV 
country of South America with 6 transmitters 
and 150,000 sets in 1954. Mexico has no fewer 
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than nine stations and over 100,000 receivers. 
A closed-circuit color TV service operates at 
the University Medical School. In all Latin 
America, TV is expanding now more rapidly 
than either press or radio. . . . In Latin Amer- 
ica, Argentina remains the country where 
daily newspapers are most readily available. 
Most Argentine towns of any size have their 
own daily and can draw on three national 
agencies for local news. Brazil and Venezuela 
are typical of the rapid growth of the press in 
South America. In 1952 Brazil had 230 dailies, 
a year later it had 254 and circulation was sky- 
rocketing. In Venezuela circulation rose as 
much as 20 per cent between 1952 and 1954. 
. .. Cinemas have increased in many countries 
of the Caribbean area. Panama now has 60, 
the Dominican Republic 70, and Mexico 
2,062. Most South American countries also re- 
port increases in the number of commercial 
cinemas and a wider use of mobile units in 
rural areas... .” 


R. G. M. 


Mexican T'V.—In “South of the Border’ 
Lois Benjamin has written a short, somewhat 
superficial, but nonetheless interesting survey 
of Mexico’s expanding television industry, its 
leaders, programs, and shortcomings. See The 
New York Times drama section for Nov. 18, 
1956. 

R. G. M. 


Rediscovered Sixteenth-Century Plays.— 
Father Domingos Mauricio, 8.J., was per- 
mitted to publish a sixteenth-century col- 
lection of lyric poetry and religious plays 
written by Portuguese prisoners in Morocco 
after the battle of Aleacer Kebir in 1578. This 
Cancioneiro chamado de D. Maria Henriques, 
owned by the Tarouca family, was composed 
by D. Maria’s father, D. Francisco da Costa, 
one of the prisoners. The plays are two autos, 
one of Christ’s resurrection, the other of St. 
Augustine’s conversion, a musical shepherd 
play for Christmas, another about the concep- 
tion of the Virgin, and three short and serious 
passos, dealing respectively with St. Francis, 
King David with Bathsheba, and Christ with 
the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well. (Lisbon: 
Agéncia, Geral do Ultramar, 1956. 250 Es- 
cudos.) 

G. M. M. 


Homage to Afonso Duarte—The review 
Vértice (Coimbra) published a special Duarte 


issue in August 1956. It contained seventy 
pages of contributions by some seventeen 
friends and admirers of the poet and master of 
poets. Outstanding among the contributions 
were: “Afonso Duarte como professor e edu- 
cador” by Alvaro Viana de Lemos, “S6 tu, 


_ palavra de poesia” by Mario Dionfsio, ‘Rosas 


brancas, poesia branca” by Vergflio Ferreira, 
“Duas licgdes de Mestre Afonso Duarte” by 
Joao Trindade Ferreira, ‘A escola de Afonso 
Duarte” by Rui Feijé, and “Poesia e acco” 
by Braga. 

G. M. M. 


Pocket Book Dictionary.—Pocket Books 
plan to publish a revised edition of their 
Dicionério Inglés-Portugués of 1956 in mid- 
1957. At that time the Portuguese-English 
companion volume is also scheduled to appear. 

G. M. M. 


Cuadernos Americanos.—Among the late 
titles issued by this outstanding Mexican 
publishing house are the following: 

1. Luis Cardoza y Aragén, La revolucién 
guatemalteca (1955, 215 pp., 15 pesos). The 
author is a Guatemalan who also recently 


wrote Guat:mala, las lineas de su mano 
(Mexico: Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1955). 
He is a nationalist whose ideas regarding the 
overthrow of the Arbenz government in his 
country are at variance with the versions we 
read in the U.S. press. As he sees the event, it 
was precipitated by the intervention of our 
State Department and those Guatemalans 
who placed mercenary interests above national 
conscience. He also considers the effect of the 
longstanding exploitation of Guatemalan re- 
sources by U. 8. companies, their relations 
with the Ubico regime and the international 
repercussions of our political intervention in 
his country. In his final pages the author cites 
quotations from a statement issued in July 
1954 by the Sociedad Amigos de Guatemala de 
México, composed of many noted intellectuals 
who are by no means Communists: “Mientras 
tanto, en Guatemala, volverdén los viejos 
sistemas feudales; volverén las antiguas 
tiranfas; se volverd a hablar, como en tiempo 
del tirano Jorge Ubico, de democracia y liber- 
tad. Ya se dejaron en suspenso las leyes 
agrarias, ya se neg6 el voto a las grandes 
masas de analfabetos en Guatemala; se lleva- 
ron ya las c4rceles de hombres libres. . . . El 
Departamento de Estado norteamericano ha 
cometido un error fundamental. No es una 
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‘gloriosa victoria’; por el contrario es una 
‘amarga victoria’.... Esta vez, los Estados 
Unidos cosechardn la desconfianza, el temor y 
el odio de los pueblos latinoamericanos y 
habrin matado para siempre con las armas 
que lograron su ‘gloriosa victoria,’ la politica 
del buen vecino.”” However much we may dis- 
agree with these or other points of view ex- 
pressed by the Mexican leaders of thought, 
they are shared widely in other Spanish 
American countries and, if we ignore them, it 
is to our own danger. 

2. Lucila Veldzquez, Poesia resiste (1955, 
126 pp., 12 pesos), is a book of poems by a 
Venezuelan poetess exiled in Mexico. Rather 
than develop themes of love, as do most Span- 
ish American poetesses, Srta. Vel4zquez has 
chosen the difficult task of lyricising themes 
which are primarily social and political: the 
struggles and tragedies of men who fight and 
die for liberty in present-day Venezuela. This 
she succeeds eminently in accomplishing in 
clear verses and original, frequently lovely, 
metaphors. 

3. Griselda Alvarez, Cementerio de pdjaros 
(1956, 92 pp., 9 pesos). This is the first book of 
a young Mexican poetess devoted chiefly to 
lyrical self-absorption (“Hoy viajo por mf 
misma/en un consciente empefio de recorrerlo 
todo,/cada vez mds adentro.’’) and themes of 
love, anguish, nostalgia, etc., dominated by 
the image of a bird. The idiom is simple, but 
through its intentional subjectivity one senses 
the subtle metaphysical preoccupation of the 
poetess. 

4. Luis Sénchez Pontén, Azuelejos y cam- 
panas (1955, 168 pp., 18 pesos). These poems 
were written mostly in the author’s youth, and 
he is a member of the Generation of 1910. A 
diplomat and teacher, SA4nchez Pontén shows 
himself to be a poet also in these pieces on 
many themes: the streets of Puebla, ‘“Pri- 
mavera triste,” “Las horas iluminadas,”’ 
“Triptico parisino,” ‘Los jardines,” ‘De mi 
vida.” In these unadorned, quiet, resigned 
lyrics there are more than a few echoes of 
Nervo and Gonzalez Martfnez. 

R. G. M. 


Comedia de Edgar Neville en Londres.— 
Bajo el titulo T’o my love, la deliciosa comedia 
El baile (Premio Nacional de Teatro 1952) se 
ha representado en el teatrito Fortune de 
Londres durante la pasada temporada vera- 
niega. Bien adaptada por Hugh Burden, la 
obra conservé todo su sabor original gracias a 


la animadfsima actuacién de Conchita Montes, 
actriz bilingiie que habla inglés con gestos 
hispanos. La feliz combinacién de sentimiento 
y humorismo explicarfia el éxito de esta come- 
dia en Inglaterra (éxito de ptiblico mds que de 
critica), que viene a continuar asf la tradicién 
de obras como El centenario y Cancién de cuna 
en el repertorio inglés. 
Univ. of Toronto Drieco Marin 
“Revista nacional de cultura.”—The March- 
April issue of this Venezuelan review contains 
a wealth of information. It has some inter- 
esting articles (Guillermo de Torre: Ortega y 
su palabra viva; F. Diez de Medina: Las letras 
bolivianas en 1956; M. Picén-Salas: Liberalismo 
y humanizacién); a few new poems (C. 
Bousofio: Bajo tu sufrimiento); reproductions 
of paintings which won prizes during the past 
few months—in short, a complete listing of 
everything that has happened or is about to 

happen in Venezuela cultural. 
G. T. C. 


La cultura en Maracaibo.—La Universidad 
Nacional del Zulia (Maracaibo) has made a 
good beginning in its new review, Ciencia y 
Cultura. The second number is well organized 
and contains some interesting articles (Légica, 
Simbolismo y Poesia, by José Manuel Delgado 
Ocando). Its scope is still limited, however, 
chiefly regional in character, and the flowery 
praise accorded to some of the local authors 
seems excessive to outsiders. Editor: Dr. 
German Bricefio Ferrigni. 

G. T.C. 


“Tabaré.’—This “Indian Legend of 
Uruguay,” written in 1888 by the great 
Uruguayan poet Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, 
has been translated from Spanish romance 
into English free verse by Walter Owen. His 
translation faces the Spanish text. Published 
in 1956 by the Pan American Union as the 
second English translation in the Latin 
American Classics Series, sponsored by 
UNESCO and the OAS. xliii, 366 pp. 

D.D. W. 


“This Delicious Land, Portugal.’’—A travel 
book by Marie Noéle Kelly, profusely illus- 
trated, and uncommonly discerning, except 
for the author’s adulation of| Salazar. New 
York: Pitman Publ. Corp., 1956. 192 pp. 
$5.95. 

D.D. W. 
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Pio Baroja, 1872-1956—Spain’s enor- 
mously talented and thorny novelist died 
October 30 in Madrid. 

D. D. W. 


Recent Publishing in Venezuela—The 
Venezuelan Direccién de Cultura y Bellas 
Artes (Ministerio de Educacién) has recently 
been engaged in some interesting publishing 
ventures. At least eight volumes of a projected 
22-volume edition of the works of Andrés 
Bello have come out between 1951 and 1955. 
The volumes already published include: 1. 
Poesias (1952); wut. Filosofia (1951); Iv. 
Gramdtica (1951—with Prélogo by Amado 
Alonso and Cuervo’s notes); v. Estudios 
Gramaticales (1951); vi. Estudios Filolégicos 
(1954—Introduccién by Samuel Gili Gaya); 
x. Derecho Internacional I (1954); xu. Cédigo 
Civil de la Republica de Chile I (1954); xu. 
Cédigo Civil de la Republica de Chile IT (1955). 
All of these volumes have extensive introduc- 
tions, notes and other critical apparatus. 

For the student of Spanish-American 
linguistics, folklore and ethnography, the new 
edition of Lisandro Alvarado’s works will be 
very welcome: 1. Glosario de Voces indigenas 
de Venezuela (including Voces geogrdficas, 
1953); m & 11. Glosarios del bajo espafiol en 
Venezuela ““Acepciones especiales,” 1954; 
mt. “Neologismos y arcaismos,” 1955); tv. 
Datos etnogrdficos de Venezuela (1956). 

The “Biblioteca Popular” published by the 
Venezuelan Ministerio de Educacién is now 
in its 60th number. The volumes published in 
1956 include Vicente Gerbasi, Antologia 
poética; Claudio Vivas, Huellas sobre las 
cumbres; José Antonio Ramos Sucre, Obras; 
Miguel Cardona, Algunos juegos de los nifios 
de Venezuela (a fascinating folkloristic work) ; 
and Gonzalo Picén Febres, El sargento Felipe. 

The Obras Completas of José Gil Fortoul 
now being published by the Venezuelan 
Direccién de Cultura y Bellas Artes include 
the three-volume Historia constitucional de 
Venezuela (Caracas, 1954); Filosofia con- 
stituctonal (1956); El humo de mi pipa (1956); 
and Tres novelas (1956). This is another ex- 
ample of the ambitious publishing program 
that Venezuela is undertaking to provide new 
editions of many of its greatest writers. 

Brazilian Publications.—The Brazilian 
Servico de Documentagiio of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture published in 1955 the 
“2a. edicfio revista e aumentada” of Otto 
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Maria Carpeaux’s very useful Pequena biblio- 
grafia critica de literatura brasileira. 

For the student of Brazilian culture who is 
interested in a look at the famous “lingua 
geral” or Classical Tupi, Padre A. Lemos 
Barbosa has just published an excellent Curso 
de tupi antigo (Rio de Janeiro: Livraria Sao 
José, 1956). The same author’s Pequeno 
vocabuldrio tupi-portugués (same publisher, 
1951 and 1955) and his edition of the facsimile 
reprint of Padre Antonio de Aratijo’s Catecismo 
na lingua brasilica (original edition 1618; 
facsimile, Rio de Janeiro: Pontificia Universi- 
dade Catélica, 1952) complete a good collec- 
tion of books for the study of this interesting 


language. 
LAWRENCE A, SHARPE 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Study of King Sebastian.—King Sebastian 
of Portugal as a motif in literature is being 
studied by William H. Roberts, of Vanderbilt 
Univ. Last summer he did the preliminary 
work for this study at the Widener Library of 
Harvard. 

G. M. M. 


Herndni Cidade’s Plans and Publications.— 
Professor Cidade retired last summer from 
Lisbon Univ., where he held for many years 
the Chair of Camées Studies. Retirement will 
not mean leisure for him. In March he will 
lecture at the Univ. of Bahia, Brazil, which 
has asked him to edit the so far unpublished 
complete Representagéo of Antédnio Vieira, 
the defense against the accusations of the 
Inquisitorial Tribunal written in prison by the 
famous Jesuit of the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Cidade also plans to publish a second 
volume of his Literatura Portuguesa e a Ex- 
pansdéo Ultramarina, the revised edition of the 
complete works of Camdes in five volumes for 
the Colecgéo Classicos Sd da Costa, an enlarged 
second edition of his Conceito da Poesia como 
Expressao de Cultura, and a study of the rela- 
tionship between literary styles and the 
fine arts. 

To crown his teaching career in Lisbon, 
he published the third and last volume of his 
lectures on Camdes, Luis de Camées, ut. 
Os Autos e o Teatro do Seu Tempo; As Cartas e 
Seu Conteudo Biogrdfico (Illus. 8, 167 pp. 
Lisbon: Bertrand, 1956. 40 Escudos). 

G. M. M. 
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Dota Blanca de los Rios (1862-1956).— 
In Madrid on April 13th of this year, death 
came to ninety-three-year-old Dofia Blanca 
de los Rios y Nostench de Lampérez. A native 
of Seville, Dofia Blanca was the author of 
poetry, novels, and short stories, but she will 
be longest remembered for her indefatigable 
researches on the life and works of Tirso de 
Molina, which produced such studies as the 
controversial El enigma biogrdfico de Tirso de 
Molina (Madrid, 1928). A niece of the famous 
critic and historian of Spanish literature, 
José Amador de los Rfos, Dofia Blanca, at 
the time of her death, was preparing for 
Aguilar the third and final volume of her 
edition of Tirso’s Obras dramdticas completas. 
Univ. of Arizona Joun J. REYNOLDS 


“El poeta que se volvié gusano.”—Fernando 
Alegria, a young Chilean writer who teaches 
Spanish at the Univ. of California, is the 
author of this collection of seven varied short 
stories (Mexico: Cuadernos Americanos, 1956, 
83 pp., 7 pesos). Alegria has been compared to 
a Kafka with a more humorous irony, and in 
this country he is reminiscent of the Ray 
Bradbury who has written memorable stories 
about Spanish American attitudes towards the 
U. 8. In most of the tales laid in our country 
Alegria is concerned with cases of U. S. treat- 
ment of the pachucos and the negro. But he 
also spoofs our high-pressure publicity tech- 
niques, their oftentimes ludicrous results, and 
a number of other national foibles which might 
be expected to strike the observant foreigner 
more than native Americans. The story which 
gives its name to the collection is a satire on a 
congressional investigation: a negro poet is 
made to recant all his previous writings and 
becomes so servile in his recantation that he 
actually turns into a grotesque worm before 
the eyes of the astonished onlookers. Another 
story, “2A qué lado de la cortina?,” is about 
a riot in Los Angeles in which a Mexican- 
American boy is beaten by soldiers just back 
from the war. In all these pieces Alegria 
shows a sympathetic understanding of the 
life and hardships of our minority groups and 
a vein of psychological realism which trans- 
mutes incidents from their existence into 
motives for imaginative, ironic, and poetic 
commentaries on American life. 

R. G. M. 


Editorial Losada. Among the notable 
books issued recently by this important 
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Buenos Aires publishing firm are the following: 

1. Casas muertas (1955, 180 pp., P22, by 
the Venezuelan novelist and poet, Miguel 
Otero Silva. This novel, awarded the Premio 
Nacional de Novela (Caracas, 1955), is laid 
in the times of the late dictator Gémez and is 
the story of Ortiz, a village which has declined 
to become a collection of “‘casas muertas.’”’ The 
hero is an enterprising and highminded youth 
who conspires against the tyrant but dies of 
uremia. The heroine, his fiancée, refuses to 
resign herself to gradual extinction, and full of 
hope for the future, plans to run away to the 
villages growing up around the oilfields. The 
author’s style is economical of words, realistic 
and polished, and he is not dominated by 
costumbrismo or social reformismo, but the 
book’s symbolism (renascent hope) is none- 
theless clear. 

2. Nuevas odas elementales (1956, 184 pp., 
P45), is a new book of poems by Pablo 
Neruda. The Chilean soft-pedals his political 
bias and largely abandons his difficult se- 
mantics in this volume, becoming realis- 
tic, objective, and didactic: “Yo soy del 
Sur, Chileno, / navegante / que volvié / de los 
mares /No me quedé en las _islas, / coro- 
nado. / No me quedé sentado/en ningin 
suefio./Regresé a trabajar sencillamente/con 
todos los demds/y para todos./Para que todos 
vivan/en ella/hago mi casa/con odas/trans- 
parentes.” His themes are varied, ranging from 
calcetines and higado to Jorge Manrique and 
Walt Whitman, and he writes for all to read. 
But he always remains poetic. 

3. Los orilleros. El paratso de los creyentes 
(1955, 137 pp., #22) is another collaboration 
by two acknowledged Argentine masters 
of fantasy, Jorge Luis Borges and Adolfo Bioy 
Casares. These are two pieces written as 
“scripts” for imaginary films, replete (as the 
authors note ironically) with “boy meets girl” 
and “happy ending.” The first script’s scene is 
laid in the late nineteenth century, the action 
of the second is contemporary. The incentive 
in Los orilleros is gain, while in El paratso the 
characters are obsessed with a desire to 
emulate and outdo one another. Action, 
adventure, and romance abound in both 
scripts, as well as implied moral lessons. 

4. Corral abierto (1956, 203 pp., P30) is a 
novel by Enrique Amorim, an Uruguayan who 
has resided for long periods in Argentina. In 
this book Amorim abandons the usual 
“escenario campestre”’ of his earlier works and, 
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in a realistic novel of social criticism, pene- 
trates into the lowest levels of city life. 

5. Dos muertos en el automévil (1956, 165 
pp., P30) is a Spanish translation of eleven 
Italian short stories by Attilio Dabini, an 
initiator of neo-realism in his country. Five of 
the stories concern incidents of the Italian 
resistance in World War IT. 

6. Las buenas maneras (1956, 209 pp., P35), 
by Eduardo Blanco-Amor, lives up to its sub- 
title, “Tratado de urbanidad para mayores.” 
Fineness of perception, sympathy, and an 
individualized humorous irony characterize 
these pages which point up so well the differ- 
ences between the ideal and actual patterns of 
human life. 

7. Otra vez (1955, 55 pp., P15), a little 
book of 21 poems by the Venezuelan Carlos 
Gottberg, which despite a discernible debt to 
such poets as Neruda and Leén Felipe, show 
originality in theme and language. There is a 
“Prélogo” by Eduardo Blanco-Amor. a 

R. G. M. 


“Diccionario de nombres propios.’’—Gutierre 
Tibén has continued his interesting search into 
the origins of first names, and has published 
his findings in this 565 page volume (Mexico: 
UTEHA, 1956). There are more than 2,800 
items, taken for the most part from the 
“calendario cristiano”—the dictionary indeed 
gives the impression of being a listing of saints’ 
names, since most entries are illustrated by 
facts concerning the saint whose name is under 
discussion, and a great number of these saints 
have full-page illustrations. In fact, more than 
half of the total number of pages are devoted 
to illustrations. Some of the names have 
equivalents in other languages, and the author 
might have increased the usefulness of his 
book by including an index which cross- 
referenced foreign names with the Spanish, so 
that the origin of the former could also be 
found. Aside from these reservations, the 
book is well organized, the entries seem to be 
complete, and the physical appearance is 
handsome. 

G. B.S. 


Menéndez Pelayo Centennial_—Numerous 
events took place during 1956 to commemorate 
the first centennial of the birth of Marcelino 
Menéndez Pelayo, renowned historian of 
Spanish civilization and literary critic, who 
was born in Santander, Spain, on November 3, 


1856, and died in Madrid in 1912. He was 
director of the National Library of Spain 
from 1898 until the year of his death. 

Aside from the celebrations that were held 
in his native land, many commemorative acts 
took place in other European countries and 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

At the suggestion of the Inter-American 
Committee on Bibliography of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, several libraries in the 
United States and Latin America presented 
exhibits in his honor. Among the institutions 
in the United States which organized exhibi- 
tions were: Library of Congress, Newberry 
Library, Enoch Pratt Free Library; the public 
libraries of Boston, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles; and the libraries of Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Indiana, Stanford, Murray State, 
Northwestern, Syracuse, Notre Dame, Florida 
State, Miami (Fla.), New York, Louisiana 
State, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Colorado, Utah, Oklahoma, Washington, and 
Towa. 

In Latin America, celebrations were held in 
Mexico, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, Panama, Vene- 
zuela, El Salvador, Colombia, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The Pan American Union, as part of its 
participation in the Menéndez Pelayo cen- 
tennial, published a special issue of the 
Inter-American Review of Bibliography (Oct.- 
Dec., 1956) dedicated to him, which features 
contributions by Samuel Gili Gaya, Alfonso 
Reyes, and Hensley C. Woodbridge, dealing 
with various aspects of the man and his works. 
Pan American Union José E. Varcas 


“Hispanic American Report.’’—An Index to 
Vols. 1-vir (1948-54) has been prepared by 
Joseph C. Shirley and H. Leslie Robinson. 
Arranged by countries, the Index will be of 
great help to those who own or can consult 
the volumes covered. The Report, published 
monthly and costing $4.00 a year, covers 
political, social, and economic developments 
in Spain, Portugal, and Latin America. The 
Index costs $2.00 and has 224 mimeographed 
pages. Both Index and Reports are published 
by the Stanford Univ. Press. 

D. D. W. 


Hispanic Society of America.—Three new 
art monographs by members of the Society’s 
staff: Barcelona Glass in Venetian Style, by 
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Alice W. Frothingham. vii, 49 pp. Plates. 
Paper. 1956. $2.00; Pompeo Leoni; Work in 
Marble and Alabaster in Relation to Spanish 
Sculpture, by Beatrice G. Proske. vii, 49 pp. 
Plates. Paper. 1956. $1.50; Valdés Leal; 
Baroque Concept of Death and Suffering in his 
Paintings, by Elizabeth du Gué Trapier. vii, 
49 pp. Plates. Paper. 1956. $1.50. 

D. D. W. 


“‘Poetas modernistas hispanoamericanos.”’— 
This is an anthology of fifteen modernista 
poets selected by Carlos Garcia Prada, who 
also contributes the introduction and the 
critical notes. The introduction (pp. 7-29) is 
excellent, and it traces succinctly in three 
chapters the genesis and development of the 
movement. The notes, although short, char- 
acterize very well each of the poets and their 
work. The poets chosen, according to the 
editor, are those ‘con quienes mejor se puede 
iniciar el estudio del modernismo hispano- 
americano,” and they include Gonzdlez Prada, 
Martf, Diaz Mirén, Gutiérrez Najera, Casal, 
Silva, Dario, Nervo, Jaimes Freyre, Gonzdlez 
Martinez, Valencia, Lugones, Herrera y 
Reissig, Santos Chocano, and Barba Jacob. 
There is a short critical bibliography on 
modernismo and the poets, pp. 339-347. 
Madrid: Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1956. 
355 pp. Paper. 75 pts. 

R. G. M. 


South America in “Holiday.”—The Novem- 
ber 1956 issue of this travel magazine is 
devoted almost entirely to descriptions and 
pictures of nine of the ten South American 
countries (Paraguay is omitted). The pictures, 
by Tom Hollyman, are unusually good, and 
some are excellent. The 25,000 words of text, 
by the British writer V. S. Pritchett, are 
adequate, but sometimes disappointing. He is 
right when he states “We cannot foretell yet 
the personality of South American when it 
emerges,” and wrong when he calls Rodé 
“The only great South American thinker.” 
The Spanish and Portuguese words and 
idioms he quotes usually survive printer’s 
vagaries intact and correct, but there are 
amusing errors in some cases. And Mr. 
Pritchett generalizes too much. On the whole, 
however, Holiday has done a creditable job in 
this introduction of South America to thou- 
sands of readers in our country whose accurate 


knowledge of the continent is extremely 
slight. 
R. G. M. 


Marti neglected in the U. S—The American 
Scholar recently asked a number of dis- 
tinguished intellectuals to state what book 
published in the last 25 years had, in their 
opinion, been “the most undeservedly neg- 
lected.” Here is what German Arciniegas said 
(Autumn 1956, p. 472): 

“In the field of Latin American letters, I 
cannot understand why more attention has 
not been given to America of José Marti: 
Selected Writings (Noonday, 1954). One of 
the greatest writers of America, Marti had a 
clearer vision of the United States than any 
other Latin-American writer. 

“An anthology similar to this one was 
received with great enthusiasm when it was 
published in France. The Russians, using 
articles in which Marti critized the dirty 
politics of New York City at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the American big 
stick and manifest destiny policies, have 
presented him as an enemy of the United 
States in anthologies published in the lan- 
guages of all the Iron Curtain countries. 
Actually, Mart{ was a most ardent champion 
of freedom, and among his works are to be 
found some of the most eloquent pages ever 
written about Lincoln and Whitman. They 
also include delightful impressions of New 
York. This book should be on the shelves of 
all school and university libraries of the 
United States. But it is not, and this inex- 
plicable neglect is in striking contrast to the 
unscrupulous use which Moscow has made of 
his name.” 

R. G. M. 


“Meézico y lo mexicano.””—Many readers of 
Hispania are probably already acquainted 
with the values of the series, now numbering 
24 volumes, published under the above name 
since 1956 and attributable to the energetic 
editorship of Leopoldo Zea. Those who are not 
should read John Leddy Phelan’s review 
article on the series, Hispanic American 
Historical Review, Aug. 1956, pp. Bee 

R. G. M. 


“Espatia en la encrucijada.”—This is the 
title of a book by José Marfa de Semprun 
Gurrea about the economic, political, and 
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moral bases of the Franco regime. Ramén 
Sender has this to say about it: “... Nunca 
un libro polémico ha sido escrito con una 
serenidad mayor. Nada hay en las paginas de 
Espafia en la encrucijada que nos hable de 
pasiones, como no sea la pasién de la verdad.” 
Just published, the volume is available from 
Ibérica Publishing Co., 112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America’s Economy.—With the area’s 
economy developing faster than that of any 
other in the world, it becomes increasingly 
important for well-informed Americans, espe- 
cially teachers of Spanish, to know something 
of this growth. There are a number of UN 
publications which have such information: 
The Economic Bulletin for Latin America 
(just initiated, semi-annually, $1.00 yr.); 
Economic Survey of Latin America, 1955, 
$2.50; A Study of the Iron and Steel Industry 
in Latin America, 1954, 1, $1.25, u, $4.50; 
Foreign Capital in Latin America, 1954, $1.75; 
Pulp and Paper Prospects in Latin America 
(forthcoming). 

R. G. M. 


“El libro y el pueblo.”’—Recent issues of this 
bimonthly journal of Mexico’s Departamento 
de Bibliotecas have contained articles of 
special interest to students of Spanish Ameri- 
can literature. Among them are Eglantina 
Ochoa Sandoval’s long study, “Sobre el 
humorismo en México” (pp. 5-59) and 
Ernesto Mejia Sénchez’ “La prosa moderna en 
Centroamérica. Guatemala,” both in the 
January-February 1956 number. To the 
March-April issue Gonzalo Rose contributes 
“La novela peruana.” 

R. G. M. 


“The Growth and Culture of Latin America.” 
—lIn the last four years several good Latin 
American history texts have been published 
(for example, Harry Bernstein’s Modern and 
Contemporary Latin America, 1952, William 
L. Schurz’s This New World, 1954, and 
Hubert Herring’s A History of Latin America, 
1955), and while the present volume is 
similar in some ways to the earlier ones, it 
has merits of its own. The authors, Donald E. 
Worcester and Wendell G. Schaeffer, his- 
torians and political scientists, have employed 
a broad scope in their survey of four and a 


half centuries of history, and have em- 
phasized the basic social, economic, and cul- 
tural forces which shaped Latin American 
development. They do give accounts of the 
history of individual nations (Argentina, for 
instance, is studied up to the very end of 
1955, after Perén fell), but this is not their 
primary purpose. The topical headings of the 
seven sections (divided into 40 chapters) will 
give a good idea of their approach: Genesis of 
Empire, Consolidation of Empire, Maturity 
of Empire, the Revolutionary Era, The 
Struggle for Political Stability, The Few and 
the Many, The Contest for Hegemony, and 
the Rise of Indigenous Nationalism. Among 
other excellent aspects of the book are the 
chapter on contemporary Mexico, the treat- 
ment of the seventeenth century in the 
colonies, the importance given to literature, 
and the analyses of our Good Neighbor Policy 
and our deteriorating post-war relations with 
Latin America. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1956. 963 pp. $7.50. 

R. G. M. 


Mexican education—Our government has 
just published a 135-page, illustrated bulletin 
entitled Education in Mexico, which presents 
background information (historical and gov- 
ernmental) and then discusses the country’s 
educational system and practice from the 
pre-school level to the university. Available 
from the Sup’t. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 55¢. 
Catalog No. FS 5-3:956/1. 

R.G. M. 


The Galindez Book.—Ibérica, in its issues 
for Sept. and Oct. 1956, presents extracts 
from La era de Trujillo by Jesis de Galindez, 
the Columbia University professor who disap- 
peared so mysteriously in March 1956. The 
book itself is also available for $2.75 from 
the office of the journal, 112 East 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 

R.G.M. 


Bibliografias de dos mexicanos tlustres— 
The Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional has 
recently published two valuable bibliog- 
raphies. The issue for January-March 1956 
contains “Bibliografia de Juventino Rosas, 
miisico y compositor mexicano” (pp. 3-16), 
compiled by Jestis C. Romero, and that of 
April-June 1956, “Don Manuel Toussaint y 
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Ritter, 1890-1955,” (pp. 3-52) a compilation, 
by Manuel Carrera Stampa, of works by and 
about the noted Mexican art critic and 
historian. 


R. G. M. 


Literary articles in “La Nueva Democracia.” 
—Among the critical articles appearing in late 
issues of this New York quarterly are Guil- 
lermo Cotto-Thorner’s “Germen novelistico 
en Vasconcelos” (January 1956), Allen W. 
Phillips’ “Una imagen de José Espronceda” 
and Fernando Diez de Medina’s “Panorama 
de la literatura boliviana.” 

R. G. M. 


A New Volume of the “Coleccién de cldsicos 
maiceros.”—Don Benigno A. Gutiérrez offers 
the fourth volume of his Coleccién in Cuentos 
de Tomés Carrasquilla, ““Ndufrago asombroso 
del Siglo de Oro” (Medellin: Bedout, 1956). 
Dedicated to making known the literary 
great of Antioquia, the Coleccién offers in the 
present book the master of them all. Carras- 
quilla is more famed as a novelist than as a 
writer of short stories, and several of the 
“euentos” in the book are really short novels. 
There are a few pages of autobiografia, some 
helpful notes by Sr. Gutiérrez, a nuraber of 
excellent illustrations. Attractively printed 
and bound, the book is a worthy tribute as an 
“Homenaje al viejo Carrasca en el primer 
centenario de su glorioso natalicio, 1858- 
1958.” 

Univ. of Tennessee Geratp E. 

“Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly.”— 
No. 3 for 1956 contains two articles of interest 
to Hispanists: ‘“Américo Castro’s Conception 
of the Spaniards’’ by Angelo A. De Gennaro, 
and “Aztec Glyphs and Letters” by T. B. 
Irving. The former comments on the Span- 
iards’ dependency on environment, plus the 
Moorish and Jewish elements, to develop his 
personality; the latter is a résumé of Aztec 
literary culture. 

G. Fc. 


“Orfeo,” Atio III, Nim. 5.—This number 
of the more or less regional Puerto Rican 
review (Dir.: Ramén Zapata Acosta, Univ. 
Catélica, Ponce, P.R.) is devoted in large 
part to poetry. “Cémo fué,” by Carmen 
Puigdollers—a short work in a delightful 


fluid style—is perhaps the best of the poems 
offered. 


G. T. C. 


Vélez de Guevara—Arnold G. Reichen- 
berger of the Univ. of Pennsylvania has edited 
Vélez de Guevara’s El embuste acreditado for 
the Coleccién filolégica de la Univ. de Granada. 
In his introduction the editor establishes the 
date of the play as 1615-18, analyzes the plot 
section by section with regard to the meter 
employed and the reasons therefor, gives a 
critique of the literary value of the play, and 
mentions certain similarities to Cervantes’ 
works. There are 97 pp. of notes (compared to 
127 of text for the play), and finally an index 
of the notes themselves. It is an extremely 
painstaking job and a handsome volume. 

G. T.C. 


UNESCO Latin America.—(1) 
“UNESCO and the Government of Mexico 
have jointly established an Educational Film 
Institute for Latin America. The Institute 
will produce and distribute educational films 
and film strips, purchase and adapt educa- 
tional films from other areas, and set up an 
educational film library. It will also train 
technicians in educational cinematography 
and teachers in the use of audio-visual 
methods.” [UNESCO Newsletter, July 27, 
1956.} (2) “UNESCO has launched a mobile 
microfilm unit to help member states record 
rare documents. In accordance with an 
agreement with the government of Paraguay, 
the Unit will begin work in that country and 
later move to other Latin American nations. 
The unit will begin by microfilming the ar- 
chives in the National Library of Paraguay. 
The Library has complete national historical 
records up to 1870, but the documents are 
not in good condition, and the need to pre- 
serve them on microfilm is urgent.’ [Ibid., 
Aug. 24, 1956.] 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos Americanos,’’—Mexico’s notable 
intellectual journal has several contributions 
in its July-August 1956 number which will be 
of interest to many readers of this department. 
Luis Reissig’s ‘‘E] fin de un ciclo histérico en 
Argentina” is an analysis of the last century of 
Argentine history which presents the thesis 
that Perén’s downfall marked the end of the 
“ciclo ganadero y latifundista, o ciclo de la 
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oligarquia, en sus fases econémica, polftica y 
social”; Estuardo Niifiez, Peruvian scholar 
and critic, is the author of “Franklin en 
Hispanoamérica”; Jestis Reyes Heroles con- 
tributes ‘‘Las libertades en el liberalismo 
mexicano” and Luis Alberto Sdnchez a 
memoir of the Peruvian writer Edwin Elmore 
(killed in 1925 by José Santos Chocano), “Un 
aniversario olvidado.” 


R. G. M. 


Spanish Literary Awards—Some of the 
most recent literary prizes for 1956: Cervantes 
(novel): Carmen Laforet: La mujer nueva; 
José Antonio de Rivera (Poetry): Gerardo de 
Diego: Paisajes con figuras; Menéndez y 
Pelayo (literary essay): José Camén Aznar: 
Picaso y el cubismo; Elisenda de Moncada 
(novel by woman writer): Carmen Rubio: 
Las siete muchachas del Liceo; Planeta (novel): 
Carmen Kurz: El _ desconocido; Sésamo 
(cuento): Medardo Fraile: Presencia de Berta; 
Vicente Corredano: No quiero quedarme solo; 
Aedos: Carmen Bravo: Vida de Bettina 
Brantano; Joanot Martorell (Catalan novel): 
Ramén Fole y Camarasa: La maroma. 

“Las mejores novelas contempordneas’’.— 
Joaquin Entrambasaguas, aided by Marfa del 
Pilar Palomo Vazquez, has embarked on 
editing a new series of 4 selected modern 
novels a year, for the next 3 years. Each work 
will contain a critical essay on the author and 
trends of the moment. Pefias arriba initiates 
the series, followed by Juanita la Larga, La 
conquista del reino Maya, Misericordia, Paz en 
a guerra, etc. 
Univ. of Illinois Josh SANCHEZ 

Maridtegui as novelist—The Peruvian 
writer (1895-1930), best known as a social 
critic and essayist, also wrote what he called 
“un relato, mezcla de cuento y crénica, de 
ficcién y de realidad.” This narrative, La 
novela y la vida (sub-title: Siegfried y el 
profesor Canella), was published last year in 
Lima. La Nueva Democracia for April 1956 
carries a short study of this book by Alberto 
Tauro of the Peruvian National Library. 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos” (Paris)—Of literary and 
general cultural interest in recent issues of this 
bimonthly organ of the Congreso por la 
Libertad de la Cultura are the following: “El 
franquismo y sus eventuales herederos,”’ by 


Frangois Bondy; ‘Madariaga y América 
Latina,” in which Luis Alberto Sanchez pre- 
sents his objections to the Spanish writer’s 
hispanismo (Sept.—Oct. 1956); “Ortega y la 
idea de la vida humana,” by José Ferrater 
Mora; “La metafisica de Ortega,” by Julidn 
Marfas; “Don Fernando de los Rfos,” by 
Angel del Rfo, and two articles on present-day 
Spain, Fernando Valera’s “Andlisis espectral 
de la Espaiia silenciosa”’ and Juan de la Cosa’s 
“El emparedamiento mental de Espajfia”’ 
(May-June 1956); “El mito de la hispanidad 
en América” by Luis Alberto Sdnchez; 
“Resefia histérica del indigenismo” by 


Eugenio Chang Rodriguez and “Indagacién 
sobre el ser histérico de la Nueva América” 
(March-April 1956). 


R. G. M. 


IPNA.—Nos. 29 and 30 (Sept. 1955-April 
1956) of this journal, organ of the Instituto- 
cultural Peruano-Norteamericano of Lima, 
are devoted principally to articles on Ben- 
jamin Franklin in memory of the 250th anni- 
versary of his birth. The authors include 
many prominent American and Spanish 
American scholars. 

R.G. M. 


Chilean Director at Pan American Union.— 
Erico Verfssimo’s successor as director of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs in the Pan 
American Union is the Chilean writer Juan 
Marin. Trained as a surgeon, he served first 
in the Chilean navy and later in the diplomatic 
corps, mainly on posts in Asia. Reflections of 
his sojourns in the Orient are to be found in 
El alma de China, El Egipto de los faraones, 
and his latest work, La India eterna (1956). 
Among his best-known works of fiction are the 
novel Paralelo 53 Sur, the novel Naufragio, 
translated into English as Flames in the Dark- 
ness, and the collection of short stories 
Cuentos de viento y agua. 
Pan American Union E. Dimuick 

Lecturers for Portugal.—William J. Griffin, 
Professor of English at George Peabody Col- 
lege in Nashville, Tennessee, has been ap- 
pointed the first Visiting Lecturer in American 
Literature for Portugal under the Smith- 
Mundt Act. He is to lecture at the Univ. of 
Lisbon during the first half of 1957. 

G. M. M. 
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Portuguese Prose Fiction—In 1956 the 
literary supplement of O Comércio do Porto 
(Oporto) ran seven issues on a panorama of 
Portuguese fiction, its evolution, its most im- 
portant characteristics, with reminders of 
unjustly forgotten works and authors, and a 
survey of opinions on certain problems posed 
by fiction. The best Portuguese critics con- 
tributed to the “Panorama,” which appeared 
between March 22 and June 26. 

One of the fourteen questions of the survey 
was: ‘Which seem to you to be the best works 
of fiction in Portuguese literature?” The 
answers disagreed widely, but E¢a de Queiroz’ 
novel Os Maias received the most votes, fol- 
lowed at a distance by Camilo Castelo 
Branco’s Amor de perdigao. 

G. M. M. 


Roberto F. Giusti —Half a century ago this 
Argentine professor and critic began his long 
and useful career and has since established an 
enviable position for himself both as a teacher 
and an essayist. Some time ago his many 
friends and disciples decided that the most 
fitting homage they could render him was to 
publish a selection of his work chosen by him- 
self. So in 1955 they issued an anthology 
titled simply Ensayos (Buenos Aires, 258 pp.). 
Sr. Giusti had no easy task in his selection, 
but there is no doubt that the twenty-five 
pieces he chose (appearing originally between 
1911 and 1950) attest to the breadth of his 
intellectual knowledge, his excellent prose, and 
his integrity as a critic. Notable among them 
are the “Ensayos argentinos de Ortega y 
Gasset,” a reply to certain opinions expressed 
by the late Spanish philosopher as a result of 
his visit to Argentina, and “Antonio 
Machado,” a sympathetic memoir written a 
few months after the great poet’s death in 
exile. 

R. G. M. 


“La Torre.’’—Of outstanding interest to 
readers of this department in the Univ. of 
Puerto Rico’s fine quarterly are Arturo Torres 
Rioseco’s “Libertad de Expresién en las 
Américas” (July-Sept. 1955); Juan José 
Fitzpatrick’s “La Celestina, el proceso de la 
creacién literaria visto a través de una tragi- 
comedia” (Oct.—Dec. 1955) and the entire 
issue for Jan.—Mar. 1956, which is composed 
of the papers presented in Dec. 1955 at the 
Univ. of Puerto Rico’s conference on Realidad 
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Problemdtica y Perspectiva de la Emigracién 
Puertorriquefia. Needless to say, this issue is 
one of the most complete reports on the 
island’s problems to appear in recent years. 

R. G. M. 


“Una desorientacién occidental.’’—Eduardo 
Espinosa y Prieto es el autor de esta obra 
importante (México: Tezoutle, 1955. 164 
pags). La lectura de este libro deja dos im- 
presiones hondas: la primera es de claridad; 
la segunda, de honradez. El autor ha escrito 
su libro con extraordinario dominio del 
lenguaje. En ningin momento pierde el tono 
de sobriedad que le corresponde. Bien sabe 
que no necesita de la elocuencia retérica para 
ser digno y veraz. Sus frases son justas y 
directas. La segunda impresién estriba en la 
cabal concepcién de los temas que abarca. Se 
aleja del autor de andlisis parciales y, por lo 
tanto, inconexos, que lejos de ayudar a la 
comprensién de los problemas los hacen mds 
oscuros y contribuyen a fortalecer malas 
interpretaciones. No, no es éste el procedi- 
miento del autor. Espinosa y Prieto toma los 
temas en su mds posible origen—en el que se 
puede apuntar un principio de historia in- 
fluyente—y de ahf deriva, a la vista de hechos, 
las conclusiones que estima pertinentes. Los 
capftulos, a mi modo de ver, mejor logrados 
son los que se refieren al mundo asidtico. Son 
una sabia advertencia. Este libro constituye 
un verdadero manual de orientacién polftica. 
(No digo una orientacién para polfticos.) Si 
alguna vez los hombres tienen que pensar en 
el destino de América habran de recurrir a las 
observaciones contenidas en este libro. Liicida 
observacién que no puede pasarse por alto es 
la que se refiere el significado de Espafia en 
América. Sin demagogia de ningtin color, 
apunta hechos y resultados. Espafia es parte 
de nuestra personalidad. El mundo mestizo 
americano es producto de su accién vinculada 
a la realidad de nuestros hombres primitivos. 
Pan American Union Asrev Gomez 


Mexican Literature Today.—Prof. José 
Vazquez Amaral of Rutgers Univ. is the 
author of “A Literary Letter from Mexico” 
(New York Times Book Review Sept. 16, 1956), 
which contains interesting information about 
the struggle now going on between the nation- 
alists in literature (who are sometimes Com- 
munists or fellow-travelers) and those who 
“defend brilliantly the right of Mexican 


writers to free artistic creation and acceptance 
of influences from foreign writers and litera- 
tures.” 

R. G. M. 


Spain and Latin America in “Dissent” — 
This New York quarterly for Spring 1956 
carries two articles on Hispanic themes. 
Ramén Sender contributes a short, eloquent 
remembrance of the civil war in “Spain: 
Twenty Years After” and Sidney Lens sur- 
veys the contemporary social and economic 
scene in Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, and other 
countries in “Latin America: A Political 
Report.” 

R. G. M. 


The Colonial Theater —José Juan Arrom of 
Yale Univ. has just published El teatro de 
Hispanoamérica en la época colonial (La 
Habana, Anuario Bibliogréfico Cubano, 1956. 
233 pp. Paper). The volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to a field which has not been much 
studied as yet, and Prof. Arrom’s work should 
demonstrate fully that the colonial theater 
was no sterile waste, that it had authors and 
plays of considerable interest and merit and 
that the Indian theater of the pre-Conquest 
should no longer be ignored. Chronologically, 
the book is divided into four sections: the pre- 
Conquest; 1492-1600 (Conquest); 1600-1750 
(two barroco stages), and 1750-1800 (neo- 
cldésico and costumbrista). The Bibliography 
appears on pp. 215-225. 

R. G. M. 


Central American Spanish—Hensley C. 
Woodbridge in recent years has published two 
articles which were supplements to Madaline 
W. Nichols’ A Bibliographical Guide to Ma- 
terials on American Spanish (1941), one on 
Spanish in our southwest and the other on 
Mexican Spanish. Now his third supple- 
mentary bibliography has appeared. See 
“Central American Spanish; a bibliography 
(1940-53)” in Revista Interamericana de 
Bibliografia for Apr.—June 1956, pp. 103-115. 

R. G. M. 


Franco and the Intellectuals—“His anti- 
liberalism and his positive anti-intellectualism 
are considered manifestations of his religiosity 
as well as of his militarism. He has an active 
dislike and distrust of intellectuals. They and 
culture are foreign to his mentality. He con- 
siders intellectuals useless appendages on the 
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body politic at best, and a danger at worst, 
for to a man the intellectuals are anti-Franco. 
Not being a thinker, he has no sense of phi- 
losophy or ideology. Hence, he could not hope 
to formulate even a pseudo-philosophy such 
as Mussolini helpe ‘ to evolve for the Fascisti. 
The best Franco couid do was to accept in 
theory the philosophy which falangism origi- 
nally borrowed from fascism and nazism and 
which has now withered away.” [From 
“General Franco, 20 Years After,’ by Herbert 
L. Matthews, New York Times Magazine, 
Sept. 40, 1956.} 

R. G. M. 


“Air University Quarterly Review.” — 
Hispania readers will be glad to know that 
this journal, published by our Air University, 
is issued in both Spanish and Portuguese edi- 
tions which are used by the faculty and stu- 
dents as text-materials. Dr. José M. Topete is 
one of the Assistant Editors in charge of these 
editions. 

R. G. M. 


“Cancionero de Juan Ferndéndez de Irar.’’— 
This monumental, 2 vol. work of 935 pp., 
plus over 100 pp. of introduction, has just 
been published by the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientfficas in Madrid. The 
editor, José Marfa Azaceta, has compared the 
material in this cancionero with that in other 
collections and includes his findings in the 
notes. The introduction describes the origin of 
the Ixar family and attempts to classify the 
various poets whose writings are included. An 
index of authors and an index of first lines com- 
pletes this edition of a work which will un- 
doubtedly be of great value to scholars 
interested in the early poetry of Spain. 

G. T. C. 


Antonio in Granada.—The two concerts 
given by Antonio and his Ballet Espajiol in 
the Generalife Gardens on the nights of 
June 30 and July 1 were highlights of the fifth 
Festival Internacional de Misica y Danza. 
The setting there on the storied Alhambra 
Hill, with the magnificent lighting of the 
gardens, was an inspiring thing. 

Among other outstanding artists in 
Antonio’s company were Carmen Rojas, 
Rosita Segovia, Paco Ruiz; the guitarristas 
Manuel Moreno, Joaquin Baena, and Sebitas; 
and the ‘“cantaores” flamencos Antonio 
Mairena and Pepe Fuentes. 
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Each number on the program of each con- 
cert was magnificently staged and executed. 
Most unforgettable to this norteamericana 
were, in the first concert, the traditional 
Mirabra—done by Antonio with Antonio 
Mairena and Manuel Moreno; E. Halffter’s 
Fantasia Galéica; Falla’s El Amor Brujo; 
Garefia Soler’s Serranos de Verjer (Escenas 
andaluzas). And especially impressive in the 
second concert were A. Ruiz’s El Martinete 
(a stupendous performance); Sarasate’s Zapa- 
teado (not easily forgotten either); the Suite 
de Danzaz Vaseas; and A. Ruiz’s Cerca del 
Guadalquivir, identified briefly in the program 
notes as follows: ‘Ballet flamenco de tiempo 
de soleares, inspirado en los romances de 
‘Antofiite el Camborio,’ de Federico Garefa 
Lorca.” 

Cante Jondo in “Mundo Hispénico.”-—The 
“Geografia, Turismo, Costumbres” section of 
the September 1956 issue of this magazine 
contains some provocative “retazos” from 
Anselmo Gonzélez Climent’s book Flamenco- 
logia (with comments by Antonio Amado). 
There are also extracts from Rafael Manzano’s 
books on cante jondo. These are titled “Una 
clasificacién de los cantes.’”” Completing this 
section are two of Manuel Machado’s poems, 
“La copla andaluza” and ‘“Cantaora.” 

Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui.—In discuss- 
ing his publishing plans for the coming months 
with me in Madrid, in early September, Sefior 
Zunzunegui had this to say of the protagonist 
of his novel El camién justiciero (scheduled 
for October 1956 publication): “Es el tipo 
ambicioso que dan todas las revoluciones, de 
clase humilde que surge con nuestra Revolu- 
cién, una especie de Julien Sorel espafiol.” 

He has almost completed another novel 
which he has titled Una mujer sobre la tierra. 
This, he says, “es la lucha del campo sobre la 
ciudad. La protagonista, a quien obligan a 
abandonar el campo durante la guerra civil, 
viene a Madrid y hace todo lo posible para 
abandonar a la capital y volver al campo. Y 
la lucha es la novela.” It will be published in 
1957. 

Also, he has almost ready for publication 
the fourth series of Cuentos y patrafias de mi 
ria. This volume will be titled La poetisa, from 
the name of one of the stories. 

The second edition of his La vida como es 
was published in June 1956. 


Univ. of Chattanooga TERRELL TaTUM 
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Argentina after Perén—In “Argentine 
Interregnum” (Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1956), 
José Santos Golldin studies the background 
and the actual events involved in the over- 
throw of Perén and the establishment of the 
Aramburu government, principally from a 
military and political viewpoint. His conclu- 
sion will meet with wide agreement: “If the 
‘interregnum’ closes with the transfer of the 
reins of government from the military to 
civilians freely and constitutionally elected 
...it will constitute the most important 
achievement of a South American army since 
the time when the continent won its inde- 
pendence.” Sr. Goll4n is co-editor and chief 
editorialist of La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 

R. G. M. 


Spain Today.—Herbert L. Matthews of 
The New York Times staff recently returned 
from Spain. Between Sept. 17 and 21, 1956, 
he published a series of five articles on the 
country in the Times, and this series consti- 
tutes one of the finest and most comprehensive 
analyses of the subject to appear in recent 
months. Matthews studies the stability and 
weaknesses of the regime, the nation’s 
economy, the situation and character of the 
Catholic Church in Spain, the U.S.-Spanish 
alliance, and the mystery of the Caudillo’s suc- 
cession. He believes that Franco does not 
intend to give up his power while he lives and 
thus feels that there is no certainty as to what 
will come after the ruler is gone. He ends his 
report with the following paragraph: ‘The 
only certainty for the future is in that great, 
wonderful and terrible tomb, the Valley of the 
Fallen, where Francisco Franco has built for 
himself one of the most colossal burial places 
in all history. For him there is the certainty of 
an immolation such as Philip IT alone, with his 
Escorial, has matched in Spanish history. For 
Spain there is only a question mark.” 

R. G. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—Among the 
notable recent books published by the Fondo 
are three of an historical nature that should 
interest many readers of this department. 
First is a two-volume set on the Mexican revo- 
lution, Fuentes para la historia de la revolucién 
mexicana (1955), and of these vol. m is a 
unique contribution to Mexican cultural 
history during the first twenty years of the 
present century. This thick book is a collec- 
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tion of political cartoons with a substantial 
prologue which studies the cartoonist’s art in 
relation to other forms of satire and burlesque, 
both in Mexico and other countries. The car- 
toons selected are carefully annotated and 
form a comprehensive cross-section of Mexican 
political life during the country’s most violent 
upheaval. They give us an insight into the 
national mores obtainable in no other way 
and should be a valuable source book for 
students of Mexican life for a long time to 
come. xlii, 143, 501 pp. Ill. Paper. 48 pesos. 
Vol. 1 of the set, Planes politicos y otros docu- 
mentos, has a lengthy introductory article by 
Manuel Gonzdlez Ramfrez, “La revolucién y 
el sentido de los planes,’’ the texts of the five 
great planes or Revolutionary programs 
(Partido Liberal, 1906; Plan de San Luis 
Potosi, 1910; Plan de Ayala, 1911; Plan de 
Guadalupe, 1913; Plan de Agua Frieta) as 
well as a selection of the numerous counter- 
revolutionary planes which were proposed 
during the course of the struggle. Ixxiii, 353, 
51 pp. Ill. Paper. 30 pesos. A third volume, 
on the “Guerra del Yanqui,” is projected for 
the near future. When this is completed the 
student of Mexican history will have a mag- 
nificent tool for the period of the Revolution. 
The Cuban scholar Emeterio 8. Santovenia 
is the author of Armontas y conflictos en torno 
a Cuba (1956). The work is the product of 
almost a quarter of a century of patient re- 
search, and it traces the vicissitudes of Cuba, 
from the beginnings of its history, as the object 
of the conflicting ambitions of the great powers 
and its final achievement of autonomy in 1934 
through our abrogation of the Platt Amend- 
ment. It is a straightforward story of the 
events, and as such will be a welcome de- 
parture from the usual nationalistic interpre- 
tation found in so much historical writing. 
The bibliography is particularly compre- 
hensive, and includes sources in several 
languages. 318 pp. Paper. $1.80. 
R. G. M. 


“Castilla en Azorin.”—This big book is a 
painstaking labor of love. Many years ago 
Prof. Marguerite C. Rand (Univ. of Mary- 
land) came to know and admire the work of 
Azorin and later she met him. Since that time 
the present study was conceived and brought 
to completion because, writes Mrs. Rand, 
“Muchos de los lectores de Azorin quizd 
carezcan de tiempo para leer todas sus obras, 
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y me ha parecido que podria prestar un buen 
servicio condensando en un volumen la des- 
cripeién de Castilla que Azorfn nos ofrece, y 
que asf se proporcionaria también una idea del 
enorme interés y de la belleza que encierran 
las Obras completas.’”’ The text is divided into 
three parts: “el paisaje castellano, considerado 
en sus elementos naturales; el paisaje humano, 
tal como se observa en sus pueblos y habi- 
tantes; y, finalmente, las conclusiones que 
podemos extraer del estudio de los as- 
pectos citados con referencia a los valores 
emocionales y espirituales de Castilla.” 
Suffice it to say that Prof. Rand achieves 
admirably the goals that she has set. Her 
work is a sensitive and exhaustive study of all 
the facets of Azorfn’s peculiar genius, and it 
will be indispensable to every serious reader 
of the Spanish master. A prélogo by Azorin, a 
bibliography of his works, a comprehensive 
critical bibliography, and an {indice de nombres 
complete the text. Madrid: Revista de Occi- 
dente, 1956. 775 pp. Paper. 175 pesetas. 
Translated from the English by Margarita 
Feal Lago. 


R. G. M. 
‘Historia del teatro universal.”—This mag- 


nificent set of four large volumes on the world 
theater by Silvio D’Amico is one of the out- 
standing recent publications of the Editorial 
Losada (Alsina 1131, Buenos Aires). Cer- 
tainly one of the most comprehensive studies 
of the subject ever to be written, the topics 
range from the primitive Greek religious 
plays to the latest existentialist production. 
In volume four there is even an appendix on 
the theater in India, Persia, China, and Japan. 
Each volume has an average of 550 pages and 
is bound in white cloth, engraved in black and 
gold. There are numerous illustrations in 
color and black and white. The price of the 
set is 900 pesos. 

R.G. M. 


“Thérica.”—Of special interest to readers 
of this department in this New York monthly 
for Nov. 1956 is the first in a series of articles 
on Salvador de Madariaga by Angel del Rfo, 
in which he sketches the biography and early 
works of Madariaga. In the same issue there 
is also an interesting article by Victoria Kent 
on Juan Ramén Jiménez, 1956 winner of the 
Nobel Prize in Literature. 

R. G. M. 
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“Boletin de Educacién Paraguaya.”—This 
monthly bulletin, established in Asuncién in 
Sept. 1956 by the government, serves not only 
as an organ for Paraguayan educators but 
also for the UNESCO Mission recently estab- 
lished in that country and headed by Dr. 
Emilio Uzedtegui, Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Universidad Central, 
Quito, Ecuador. Among the articles published 
in the first two issues of the bulletin are two 
by Dr. Uzcdtegui outlining plans for the re- 
form and better articulation of educational 
institutions in that country. 

R. G. M. 


A History of Western literature —This 
volume by J. M. Cohen (London: Pelican, 
1956. 379 pp.) gives much more space to 
Spanish and Portuguese literature than is 
usually the case with surveys of European 
literature. The outside cover states that it 
deals with “the whole story of Continental 
writing in the vernacular tongues from the 
days of the great epics and romances of 
chivalry to the middle of the present century.” 
Cohen is the most recent translator into 
English of Don Quijote. He is also the editor 
of The Penguin Book of Spanish Verse. 

Paperbound Books in Print.—Vol. 2, no. 1 
(Fall-Winter 1956, 152 pp.) has just appeared. 
It is interesting to note that the following 
Spanish, Latin American, and Portuguese 
authors are available in paperback editions: 
Cela, Cervantes, Carrefio, de Assis, Ega de 
Queiroz, Lazarillo de Tormes, Diaz Lozano, 
Giiiraldes, Lorca, and Unamuno. Professors 
of comparative literature should be especially 
interested in calling to the attention of their 
students these relatively cheap editions of 
certain foreign classics. 

Menéndez y  Pelayo.—Estudios sobre 
Menéndez Pelayo (Madrid: Libros de Actuali- 
dad Intelectual, 1956. 587 pp. 80 pesetas) is a 
collection of essays by Pérez Embid, Farinelli, 
Cossio, d’Ors, Azorin, Artigas, Maura, 
Sdénchez Reyes, de Torre, Gerardo Diego, de 
Ameztia, Garcia Valdecasas, Araquistain, 
Marafién, Sdinz Rodriguez, Siguan, Herrera, 
Serer, de Maeztu, Vigén, Corts Grau, and 
Simén Dfaz. Most of these have been previ- 
ously published, but it is nice to have them 
available together in book form. The 
Menéndez Pelayo bibliography by José 
Simén Dfaz is a revision of his Estudios sobre 
Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid, 1954). Homenaje 
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nacional a Menéndez Pelayo (Santander, 1956, 
unpaged) is the text of the official program 
issued on the occasion of “los actos de home- 
naje a Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo que se 
celebraran en agosto de MCMLYVI con 
ocasién de su enterramiento definitivo en la 
Catedral de Santander.” 

Henstey C. Woopprince 
Murray State College 


Diaz Mirén.—The famous Mexican poet is 
the subject of a book by Francisco Monterde, 
eminent critic and scholar, entitled Dtaz 
Mirén: el hombre, la obra (1956). This book, 
No. 14 of the excellent “‘Coleccién” published 
by Mexico City’s Libreria Studium, has 108 
pp., and sells for $1.45. It should be in the 
hands of all students of Modernismo or 
Mexican literature, and is especially useful as 
a text in a course on Mexican poetry. Diaz 
Mirén, the author notes, is certainly not 
suitable for inclusion in ‘un volumen de vidas 
ejemplares,”’ but as a modernista precursor he 
influenced Darfo and Chocano and his soli- 
tary, aristocratic figure and eventful life make 
him a figure apart in Mexican letters. Prof. 
Monterde, in eight succinct chapters, traces 
the poet’s evolution from early romanticism, 
through his search for a newer, more harmo- 
nious technique, to his final triumph in Lascas 
(1901). There are numerous examples of the 
poet’s work as it develops, references to sig- 
nificant incidents in his life and, finally, a 
select annotated bibliography which lists the 
latest books and articles on Diaz Mirén. On 
the whole, an outline of the poet’s lonely, 
enigmatic character and the path followed by 
his lyrical development emerge clearly from 
the pages of this book. 

R. G. M. 


“Books in Latin America.”’—A rapid survey 
of the publishing situation in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries (with statistics, figures on 
literacy, censorship, and many other germane 
matters) is to be found in this article by Dr. 
Howard F. Cline, printed in Library Trends, 
July 1956, pp. 151-188. Dr. Cline, who is 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, has assembled much 
data that is hard to obtain about an important 
aspect of Latin American culture which is now 
undergoing rapid change, and his article 
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should be of interest to every reader of 
Hispania. 
R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—‘Within the 
halls of the United Nations during the first 
dramatic decade of its existence, no group of 
states has been more prominent than the 
Latin Americans. Without their participation, 
the record would almost certainly have been 
markedly different, whether with reference to 
such developments as the strengthening of 
the role of the General Assembly im the area 
of collective security, the insistent demands of 
the underdeveloped regions, or the struggle of 
the non-self-governing peoples for a larger 
measure of independence, to cite only three 
examples. Although this is not to say that 
their influence has been significant in every 
case, certainly their contributions have been 
of sufficient magnitude to achieve distinction 
within the general pattern.” [From Prof. John 
A. Houston’s introduction to his Latin America 
in the United Nations (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1956), 
345 pp. $2.75.] 

R. G. M. 


Fellowships in Hispanic American Studies.— 
Graduate students interested in working 
toward the Ph.D. in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford University will be inter- 
ested to know that substantial fellowships are 
now available to qualified candidates. Appli- 
cation forms must be received by Feb. 15 
every year. For further information apply to 
Office of Admissions, Stanford Univ., Stanford, 
Calif. 

R. G. M. 


Book Festival of the Americas.—Sponsored 
jointly by the Organization of American 
States and the Central University of Vene- 
zuela, the first Book Festival of the Americas 
was opened in Caracas on Nov. 15, 1956. 
Among those present were L. Quincy 
Mumford, Librarian of Congress, and Howard 
F. Cline, Director of the Hispanic Foundation 
in the Library of Congress. Twenty-seven 
countries, including all the hemisphere nations 
and several European countries, contributed 
over 35,000 books, maps, printing exhibits, 
and engravings for display. Argentina sent 
four thousand volumes, while three thousand 
came from the United States. 

R. G. M. 
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Seventh City of the World.—According to a 
dispatch published in The New York Times, 
Nov. 19, 1956, Mexico City, with 4,500,000 
people, is now the seventh largest city in the 
world. Official figures as to the city’s growth 
vary somewhat, but it appears to be growing 
at 5 or 6 percent per year and may reach 
6,000,000 by 1960. In 1910 the Mexican 
capital had a little over 360,000 inhabitants. 
Most of the recent population increase is due 
to the rural inhabitants flocking to the me- 
tropolis in search of better pay and working 
conditions and improved living accomoda- 
tions. Needless to say, many of these new- 
comers are disappointed and shanty towns of 
cardboard and tin are growing in some areas 
of the sprawling city. The government of the 
Federal District, too, is hard put to finance 
the new public services so sorely needed: 
water, light, drainage, paved streets, trans- 
portation, public health, etc. 

R. G. M. 


Garcia Lorca—tLe Figaro Littéraire of 
September 29, 1956 carries a long article en- 
titled ‘‘Enfin, la Verité sur la Mort de Lorca!’’, 
written by the French Hispanist J. L. 
Schonberg. While readers of Gerald Brenan’s 
The Face of Spain will recognize a good deal 
of M. Schonberg’s material—notably that 
surrounding the location of the place of execu- 
tion and burial of the poet—his article does 
contain a new interpretation of the motive of 
the crime, as declared in the subtitle: “Un 
assassinat, certes, mais dont la politique n’a 
pas été le mobile.” Delving into the dark 
corners of Lorca’s personal life and their re- 
flection in his poetry, M. Schonberg makes a 
fair case; yet it is a case which rests finally 
more on intelligent supposition than on 
factual evidence. Especially well rendered in 
the article is the murderous atmosphere which 
enveloped Granada in the period immediately 
after the Franco rebellion. It will be interesting 
to see whether M. Schonberg produces further 
evidence in support of his hypothesis in his 
forthcoming book on Lorca. 

Vanderbilt Univ. H. Roserts 


Hollywood’s Marti.—‘... Hollywood has 
discovered Martf... but what a Martf! It is 
a crude caricature... with the Apostle not 
even living in the correct period of history . . . 
or portrayed as the noble organizer and leader 
of the Cuban Revolution . .. The whole thing 
smacks of commercialism ...and is conclu- 
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sive proof of the unscrupulous. . . Hollywood 
approach to subjects and personalities, no 
matter how dear they may be to the ideals, 
history, and spiritual values of a nation. 
“Alan Ladd, as the ‘Caleb Adams’ who 
brings arms to Cuba so that Maceo (who was 
already dead) can attack Santiago de Cuba 
during the final stages of the War of Inde- 
pendence, is the hero. The generously endowed 
Rossana Podesté is cast as ‘Dofia Isabel, the 
Cuban Joan of Arc,’ who organizes expedi- 
tions in the United States to take to Haiti. 
There Marti, a fat, bald old man with a red 
sash around his waist, waits for them in a 
luxurious mansion, in which the moviemakers 
have him living after his heroic death at Dos 
Rios. As for Maceo, who was conveniently 
brought back to life...he is pictured as a 
rough-and-ready soldier with a sinister mien 
who wears the uniform of a general in the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War... . 
“Santiago is an absurdity of the worst sort 
that will be seen by millions of people the 
world over.... Ten histories of Cuba and 
twenty biographies of Martf and Maceo... 
masterfully written, will not erase the erro- 
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neous... twisted interpretation of this one 
movie....” [Herminio Portell Vil4 in the 
Cuban weekly Bohemia, quoted in Américas 
or Nov. 1956.] 

R. G. M. 


Argentina’s theatre—For a concise sketch 
of the situation of the theatre and of some of 
the 88 plays produced in Argentina in 1955, 
see World Theatre, Spring 1956, pp. 54-57. 

R. G. M. 


Interamerican Cultural Conference-—The 
Second Cultural Conference of the American 
States was held in Lima, Peru, from May 3 to 
12, 1956. Much of interest to Hispanists was 
discussed and acted upon during the meeting 
and a full report of resolutions adopted, the 
official list of delegates, the program, etc., is 
included in the Acta Final published in 
Washington by the Pan American Union in 
August 1956. This 97-page document is issued 
in the four official languages of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and sells for 50¢. 

R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian TEemPLeTON* 


Flight to Spain. 15 min. Color. Free. English. 
Distributor: Trans World Airlines (through 
any of its offices). Reviewer: Sister M. 
Patrick, R.S.M., Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This is a very good visual aid 
for any high school or college Spanish class in 
getting a bird’s eye view of Spain. The stu- 
dent sees Granada with its famous Alhambra, 
the Giralda in Sevilla, the recently recon- 
structed University of Madrid, Montserrat, 
the peasants of Mallorca dancing, workers 
threshing wheat with very crude equipment 
and gathering grapes and olives. The com- 
mentator calls attention to such facts as 
Barcelona’s location in Catalonia and to 
Spain’s chief exports: olives, olive oil, wine, 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Miss 
Templeton at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, 


oranges, and cork. The spectator is taken 
through a street scene in Madrid where the 
lottery is promoted, to the Puerta del Sol, the 
Plaza de Colén, and for a quick glimpse of the 


people of the Basque country. Photography 
and sound, excellent. 


Home and Family. 11 min. Black and white. 
Rental: $2.00 a day, $5.00 a week; sale: $50.00. 
Commentary, Spanish. Distributor: Progres- 
sive Films, 6351 Thornhill Drive, Oakland 11, 
Calif. Evaluation Committee: Pauline Deuel, 
Remo Rossi, Univ. of Redlands, Calif., Roger 
C. Anton, San Bernardino Valley College, 
Calif. Good presentation of family life among 
the poor, the middle classes, and the rich of 
Mexico. The film should be suitable for third- 
year high-school classes or second-year college. 
Vocabulary is fairly advanced. Class discus- 
sion following the vieving of this film should 
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be lively and beneficial. Photography, good; 
sound, fair. 


People of Mexico. Same as above. Presents 
such fiestas and celebrations as the Dia de 
Difuntos, a rodeo, a bullfight, and a cockfight, 
of which the bullfight scenes are considered 
not at all good. This film should be shown only 
after some class study of Mexico and some 
explanations by the teacher. Photography, 
good; sound, fair. 

Travel in Mexico. Same as above. This film, 
too, can best be used after some study of 
Mexico. It contains much information of great 
interest and value to a potential traveler in 
Mexico since it deals especially with such 
matters as traffic signs and modes of travel. 
One of its good points is the constant com- 
parison between the Mexican way of doing 
things and ours. The summarizing statement 
at the conclusion might have been expanded. 
Photography, good; sound, fair. 

Even though they considered that the 
sound is only fair in clarity, the reviewers 
would recommend the above three films to 
others. 


Vamos a Guatemala. 20 min. Sale price: 
color, $195.00; black and white, $100.00; 
rental: color, $9.00; black and white, $5.00. 
Distributor: International Film Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Produced in consulta- 
tion with the Pan American Union. Evalua- 
tion Committee: Virginia Fairfield, Normal 
Community High School, Normal, Illinois, 
Jennie A. Whitten and Allie Ward Billingsley, 
Illinois State Normal Univ. The film includes 
a little of everything: a map of Guatemala, an 
introduction to the country’s outstanding 
geographical features and its pre-colonial and 
colonial history (with particularly interesting 
sequences devoted to the Maya civilization), 
discussion of its agricultural economy (with 
excellent shots depicting the harvesting of 
coffee and bananas, the making of tortillas, 
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and weaving), a visit to an outdoor market 
and to the modern capital with its parks, 
schools, and other buildings. It can be com- 
mended for beauty of color generally and for 
its sequences on the economic life of Guate- 
mala. The film, however, fails in its lack of 
narration to explain the blessing of the harvest 
and the making of bricks and, in certain sec- 
tions, in the synchronization of sound and 
photography. Though it may be used in ad- 
vanced classes in high school or intermediate 
classes in college, the vocabulary is considered 
much too extensive for either. The film would 
have been much better had it concentrated on 
fewer things and done each of them better. It 
could be improved by re-editing. For teaching 
purposes in intermediate classes, as in ele- 
mentary, two ten-minute films, well organized, 
do a better job than one twenty-minute one 
which touches on everything from the contri- 
butions of the Mayas up to present-day 
schools. However, there are so few good films 
in Spanish that this is worth having. The 
point is that it is good enough to make one 
believe it could have been better. 


A Guidebook to accompany the film may be 


used as a classroom reader. It contains the 
complete narration, with marginal translations 
of some expressions. The exercises that follow 
emphasize synonyms, antonyms, verb simi- 
larities and differences, and word families such 
as cubrir, descubrir, descubrimiento. The 
introduction to the Guidebook contains nine 
specific suggestions for use of the film. The 
following quotations, taken at random from 
the Guidebook, suggest the level of difficulty. 
‘Santiago crecié graciosa y paulatinamente 
durante mds de dos siglos, aleanzando su 
poblacién a mds de 50,000 almas.” “Los 
mercados al aire libre son coloridos y vistosos 
por la gran variedad de trajes indios.”’ “La 
torre que se alza sobre el amplio bulevar es un 
monumento conmemorativo en honor de este 
gran reformador.” 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers HerMAn, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER CHANGES NAME 


In order to avoid the possibility of any 
confusion between the two chapters in 
ILLINOIS, the group from the southern 
section of the state has changed its name from 
ILLINOIS Chapter to DOWNSTATE IL- 
LINOIS Chapter. In this way the Chapter 
removes itself completely from the geographi- 
eal area already so adequately served by the 
CHICAGO AREA Chapter. In preparation 
for its fall meeting, a planning session of the 
officers and of the Nominating and Advisory 
Committee of the DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS 
Chapter was held on September 29 in Pekin at 
the home of the president, Miss Eloise 
Metzger. Those in attendance were: Hazel 
Lutz, Matoon; H. Logan Cobb, Decatur; 
Dorothy Dodd, Quincy; Fred Ellison, Mildred 
Boyer, and Mrs. Marilyn Liberthal, all of the 
Univ. of Illinois. The day’s work consisted of 
the drafting of a new constitution, the agenda 
of the November 3 meeting, and extensive 
preparations for a membership campaign. 
The entire Chapter met in regular sessions at 
the time of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
MLTA, November 3. The morning was spent 
in a business meeting and a program of the 
IMLTA. The afternoon, following the tradi- 
tional MF luncheon at which short speeches 
were made in the several languages repre- 
sented, was devoted to AAT meetings. The 
Spanish Section is composed of two Chapters, 
CHICAGO and DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS, 
but in the past this has been the only occasion 
on which the DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS 
Chapter has met to transact business. The 
CHICAGO Chapter, on the other hand, has a 
number of meetings and activities each year 
because of the concentration of its membership 
in a comparatively small area. So, as has been 
the custom, a small part of this sectional 
meeting was devoted to Chapter affairs. 
Downstate Illinois adopted a constitution 
which provides for a spring meeting and 
changed the name from ILLINOIS to DOWN- 
STATE ILLINOIS. Following is a list of 
chapter officers elected, who will be installed at 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


the spring meeting of 1957: President, J. Cary 
Davis, Southern Illinois Univ.; Vice President, 
Fred Ellison, Univ. of Illinois; Recording 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest Howard, Alton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Ruth Straw, Ster- 
ling. The Chapter voted that the president 
should appoint a committee to study participa- 
tion in the National Spanish Content to be 
held in the spring of 1957. The program opened 
with a talk, “Ojeadas de Espafia,” by Felix 
Pellicer, a visiting professor from Spain at the 
Univ. of Illinois. A panel discussion, “What 
the Colleges Expect of the Entering Student in 
Spanish,” elicited a number of questions and 
comments from the audience, which made it 
apparent that this was a distinct contribution 
to a clarification of the problems of articula- 
tion between high school and college. Partici- 
pating on the panel were: John Kenneth 
Leslie, Northwestern Univ., Moderator; J. 
Cary Davis, Southern Illinois Univ.; Mildred 
Boyer, Univ. of Illinois, and Mabel L. Staud- 
inger, Rockford College. The session closed 
with a short discourse, “Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques and Devices,” by Fred P. Ellison of the 
Univ. of Illinois. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CHAPTERS 


The BRAZOS Chapter had its final meeting 
for the 1955-56 school year on April 7 at the 
Univ. of Houston. Guests were Andrés Sendén 
of the Univ. of Baylor and Américo Castro, 
visiting professor at the Univ. of Houston. Dr. 
Castro introduced the speaker, Ramén 
Martinez-Lépez, who gave an interesting talk 
on the element of obscurantismo in the works 
of the Spanish poet Rosalfa de Castro. 
Chapter members from the Univ. of Houston, 
St. Thomas Univ., Alvin Junior College, the 
high schools of Houston, Galveston, Rosen- 
berg, and other neighboring towns were pres- 
ent at the meeting. At a business meeting 
after the main talk the following slate of 
officers was elected for 1956-57: President, 
Joe Slater; Vice President, Curtis Farrington; 
Recording Secretary, Anna Cecil Evans; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Gordon Hensley; Treas- 
urer, Nannette Barcus. Also during the meet- 
ing it was decided to have three meetings dur- 
ing the year instead of the usual two. On 
November 10 the Chapter met again at the 
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Univ. of Houston. Curtis Farrington, Mar- 
jorie Bourne, and Andrea McHenry, Director 
of FLS of the Houston public schools, gave 
reports on the South Central MLA Conven- 
tion. In the business meeting a new constitu- 
tion was adopted by the Chapter. In ac- 
cordance with Mr. Turk’s suggestion that 
Chapter treasurers be elected for a term 
longer than one year, the Chapter decided to 
re-elect the same treasurer as long as he 
served efficiently and wanted to accept the 
responsibility of the office. 

On November 2, the fall meeting of the 
BUCKEYE Chapter was held at the campus 
of Miami Univ. The guest speaker on the 
program was Willis K. Jones of Miami Univ., 
who gave an informative paper, “A New Ap- 
proach in Reading.” Dillwyn Ratcliff, the 
second guest speaker, read a paper, ‘‘Politics 
and the Hispanic Intellectual.” Leonard 
Criminale of Ohio Wesleyan, president of the 
Ohio FL Newsletter, requested news and com- 
ments from language teachers in Ohio for 
publication in the Newsletter. Following this a 
motion was made by Robert Kirsner that a 
contribution of $15.00 from the Chapter be 
made to the Ohio FL Council of which 
Charles Morehead of Muskingum College is 
Treasurer. The work of this council is to 
consolidate the organization and bring greater 
unity to language teaching in Ohio. The mo- 
tion was approved and accepted. A motion was 
made and accepted that Richard Armitage of 
Ohio State Univ. represent the Chapter at the 
OCA meeting in Columbus in April. After a 
luncheon Professor and Mrs. Luigi Borelli of 
Ohio State Univ. gave a fascinating talk on 
the problems involved in the teaching of a 
foreign language on television. The talk was 
illustrated by a kinescope of an Italian lesson 
as it was recently televised on the Ohio State 
Univ. television station. 

The DELAWARE Chapter has elected new 
officers: President, John C. Vorrath; Vice 
President, Mary Bukay; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Yvonne Mahru. 

The spring meeting of the HUDSON 
VALLEY Chapter was held at Guilderland 
Central High School on April 21, 1956. The 
president, Xavier A. Ferndndez, presided at 
the meeting. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Edwin C. Munro, 
President; Gladys Kniskern, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The INDIANA Chapter held its fall meet- 
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ing Thursday afternoon, October 25, at the 
Central Christian Church in Indianapolis with 
some 75 members present. Robert Turner, 
President, was in charge. In the business ses- 
sion it was voted to combine the testing for 
the Chapter’s scholarship program with the 
National Spanish Contest. Henry Maxwell, 
Wabash College, will be in charge of admin- 
istering the tests. It was also decided that, 
beginning in 1957, the Vice-President of the 
Chapter should succeed to the presidency of 
the Chapter in the year following his service 
as Vice-President. Such a policy, it was felt, 
should give greater continuity to the work of 
the organization. Officers elected for 1957 are 
Henry Maxwell, Wabash College, President; 
Turrell Lavering, Broad Ripple High School, 
Indianapolis, Vice President; Edith Allen, 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The Chapter was happy to 
have as a visitor Agatha Cavallo, Third 
Vice-President of the AATSP and a member of 
the faculty of Wright Junior College, Chicago. 
Miss Cavallo spoke briefly and extended the 
greetings of the Chicago Chapter. In the 
program which followed the business meeting, 
Dolores Lépez Ronco, Spanish exchange 
student at DePauw Univ., spoke on “El 
Cardcter Espafiol.” Following her talk there 
was a panel discussion of the topic “Under- 
standing People through Language.” Partici- 
pants were Emma Hill, Hanover College, who 
served as moderator; Mrs. Virginia Graham, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Lauretta Mosier, Earlham College; Gladys 
King, Elkhart High School; and D. H. Pat- 
terson, Purdue Univ. The spring meeting of 
the Chapter will be held at Wabash College. 
Lora Mae McFarland and Dora Russell of 
Clovis, New Mexico, were hostesses for the 
fall meeting of the LLANO ESTACADO 
Chapter October 13. Preceding the meeting, 
members gathered at the home of Miss 
McFarland for introductions and _refresh- 
ments. Students of Miss Russell’s classes 
presented a program of Spanish songs and 
dances. John Dowling, president, was in 
charge of the business session. The Chapter 
adopted unanimously a resolution urging 
“that the Texas Foreign Language Associa- 
tion recommend to the House of Delegates of 
the Texas State Teachers Association that a 
foreign language study be undertaken under 
the auspices of the Standing Committee on 
Improving Educational Services.’”” Members 
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discussed phases of the Pan American Fiesta, 
an annual event sponsored by this Chapter. 
The Fiesta will be held at Clovis, New Mexico, 
April 13, with Miss Russell and Miss McFar- 
land as co-hostesses. There will be contests 
and activities in these categories: Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Dancing, Vocabulary, 
Art, Cooking, Photography, Creative Writing, 
Poetry and Prose Memory, Extemporaneous 
Speaking, Reading Clinic, Yearbook and 
Scrapbook. Mrs. S. E. Ayers, Littlefield, 
Texas, was elected National Contest Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Clyde W. James, Lubbock, 
Texas, was elected Corresponding Secretary. 
The Chapter accepted an invitation from the 
teachers in Lubbock for the spring dinner 
meeting, which will be held in May. 

New officers of the LONG ISLAND 
Chapter are: Mildred Spano, President; Mrs. 
Norma Albertini, Vice President; Mrs. 
Barbara Patti, Secretary-Treasurer; Mrs. 
Marian Di Cristina, Corresponding Secretary. 

The MINNESOTA Chapter held its first 
meeting of the fall on October 26 in conjunc- 
tion with Modern Language Section meeting 
of the Minnesota Education Association. 


Between twenty-five and thirty high school 
and college teachers and Mr. Kenneth Milden- 


berger from the national office of the MLA 
attended. The announcement of the National 
Spanish Contest was read by the Chapter 
Treasurer, who will serve as Chapter Contest 
Chairman. Walter Pattison, head of the Dept. 
of Romance Languages, Univ. of Minnesota, 
announced that beginning with the Sophomore 
year all liberal arts students (Summer, 1957) 
would begin their required language study and 
that high school language credits would be 
recognized toward this requirement on the 
basis of qualifying exams given by the Uni- 
versity. He asked the cooperation and sug- 
gestions of high school language teachers in 
the formulating of such test material. Mrs. 
Rauha Hegemeister, Edina High School, sug- 
gested the value of a pupil exchange plan now 
being used at Edina between Edina students 
and their families and Mexican students and 
their families. The suggestion arose as to the 
possibility of teacher exchange on a similar 
basis. A proposed date early in December was 
set for the next meeting by Chapter President, 
Robert Brett, Richfield High, Minneapolis, at 
which a feature would be the presentation of 
authentic Christmas folk songs of Spain and 
Latin America, led by Mrs. Mimi Kingsley, 
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Augsburg College, St. Paul, who is a native of 
Mexico and Chapter Vice-President. 

Professor Agnes M. Brady, national presi- 
dent of the Association, was the featured 
speaker at the meeting of the MISSOURI 
Chapter, held Nov 9. At the meeting Miss 
Jeanette Robbins was elected state chairman 
for the new Spanish test committee. 

On November 17th, the NEBRASKA 
Chapter held its annual meeting in Burnett 
Hall on the campus of the Univ. of Nebraska. 
Before the business meeting and program 
took place, a companionable coffee hour was 
held. Afterwards, the following business 
agenda was taken up: the changing of the 
national dues from $3.00 to $4.00, the distri- 
bution of the Information sheets to all teachers 
of Spanish in Nebraska in order to stimulate 
membership, and the National Spanish 
contest. The Nebraska Chapter enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed this competitive examination 
and hoped that many of our schools would 
be represented in it. The treasurer of the 
Chapter, Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, was 
named the contact person for this contest for 
this year. Gertrude McEachen of University 
High School of the Univ. of Nebraska was 
chosen to represent the Chapter at the annual 
breakfast to be held on December 30th at the 
Mayflower Hotel. Hilario Sd4enz or Mabel J. 
Grounds will act as alternates. Since the 
secretary-treasurer was elected for a three-year 
term and still had another year to run, only 
the President and Vice-President were elected 
at this meeting. The officers for 1956-58 are: 
A. Gordon Ferguson, Dana College, President; 
Carl Smith, Aurora High School, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan Univ., Secretary-Treasurer. After 
the business meeting, the members spent a 
delightful hour seeing the slides and hearing 
the talk of Teresina Danese, Lincoln High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, covering “My 
First Impressions of South America.”’ Miss 
Danese spent this last summer visiting most 
of the South American Republics and her 
talk was stimulating and her pictures magnif- 
icent. 

Damos cuenta a continuacién de las dos 
reuniones del Capftulo Neoyorquino con que 
quedaron conclufdas las actividades del curso 
pasado e iniciadas las del presente. Asistié 
numerosa concurrencia a estos actos que 
tuvieron lugar en la Casa Hispdnica de 
Columbia University, habiéndose celebrado el 
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primero el 23 de abril y el segundo el 19 de 
octubre de 1956, bajo la presidencia de los 
profesores Ernesto Da Cal, de New York 
University, y Emilio Gonzélez Lépez, de 
Hunter College, respectivamente. 

En la reunién de abril, la conferencia estuvo 
a cargo del professor Eugenio Florit, de 
Columbia University, y versé sobre la poesia 
de Alfonso Reyes y mas particularmente sobre 
sus relaciones con el modernismo en las 
distintas etapas de su trayectoria poética. El] 
tema fué desarrollado con todo el rigor y el 
método que hoy caracterizan los estudios 
estilisticos, pero sin descuidar la nota amena 
ni el punto de vista personal, muy iluminador 
en este caso por ser también notable poeta el 
conferenciante. 

E] 23 de octubre los miembros del Capitulo 
oyeron al professor Ernesto Da Cal disertar 
sobre “La pertinencia de ‘El curioso imper- 
tinente’,’’ realizando en realidad un andlisis de 
la técnica novelfstica cervantina que resuité 
de enorme interés y aporté ideas nuevas a 
estudio tan fundamental. En el curso de la 
conferencia qued6 demostrado que la novelita 
de “E] curioso impertinente,” inserta en la 
primera parte de El Quijote, esté fntimamente 
enlazada con la estructura de la obra, pues la 
locura de Anselmo, el protagonista, que duda 
de su propia mujer, en quien se dan todas las 
virtudes y perfecciones, contrasta, como un 
contrapunto barroco, con la fe inalterable de 
Don Quijote en la perfeccién de Dulcinea. 

The NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Chapter 
held its fall meeting on October 20 on the 
campus of San Francisco State College. At the 
morning session Richard Cardella, San 
Leandro H. S8., spoke on the summer school at 
Guadalajara where he took courses last sum- 
mer while living in the home of Spanish- 
speaking residents of that city. Mr. Thomas 
Marks, Carlmont H. 8., San Carlos, told of his 
interesting experiences last summer on a trip 
to Mexico down the west coast highway to 
Mexico City and back in a Model A. Sally 
Petzinger, student at Abraham Lincoln H. 8. 
in San Francisco, recounted her impressions of 
Spain and Spanish life during her two months’ 
stay last summer in Spain, where she lived 
first with one Spanish family and then with a 
second family, as an exchange student and 
good-will envoy sent by the American Field 
Service Committee. Nancy Oeschger, Aptos 
Jr. H. 8., San Francisco, gave an enjoyable 
account of her year’s residence in Madrid, 
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where she gave her doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Madrid. Oliver Washburn, 
Berkeley H. 8., gave a very informative talk 
on traveling in Spain by car. Benjamin Wood- 
bridge, professor of Portuguese at the Univ. of 
California at Berkeley, concluded the morning 
session relating his recent experiences in re- 
searching in the archives in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo. At the luncheon, J. Paul Leonard, 
President of San Francisco State College, 
spoke of the foreign language offerings and in 
that connection underscored the importance of 
beginning foreign languages in the elementary 
school. He stated that Spanish was offered in 
the elementary observation and training 
school maintained on the campus. Elias T. 
Arnesen, Chairman, Division of Humanities, 
spoke inspiringly on “The Gift of Tongues in 
our Time.” And Joseph Axelrod, Curriculum 
Evaluator, spoke of his experiences, “A Ful- 
bright Scholar Discusses Tri-Lingualism.” 
Officers for 1956-57 are: President, Patricia 
Keenan; Vice President, Hale Benton; Secre- 
tary, Kenneth Edwards; Treasurer, Donald 
Schrump. 

The NORTHERN OHIO Chapter met 
jointly with the Teachers Association of 
Northeast Ohio on November 2 in Cleveland. 
Featured speaker was Dr. Alfonso Berrios of 
Puerto Rico. 

The NORTHWEST Chapter had as its 
first meeting of 1956-57 a breakfast in the 
Student Union Building of the Univ. of Wash- 
ington. Carlos Garcia Prada of the Univ. of 
Washington, who was on leave of absence last 
year and visited Spain, spoke on his trip. John 
Rieman of Everett High School led in the 
singing of Spanish songs. On December 8th 
there was a tea at the Meany Hotel in Seattle, 
at which Fabiola Aguirre, a lawyer from 
Colombia, and Nélida Péez from Argentina 
spoke on conditions in their countries. Mrs. 
Fred Moore of Everett played Spanish music 
by Lecuano and Falla. The present officers 
are: President, Charlotte Miller; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Beulah Russell; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Patricia Pinson. 

Some of sixty members of the OKLAHOMA 
Chapter met in Oklahoma City on October 
26th in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Oklahoma Education Association. 
Stephan Scatori, the president, presided overt 
a well-planned meeting which included two 
addresses: “An Experiment in the Teaching of 
Spanish at the Elementary Level” by Agnes 
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Liesmann of Poteau High School, and “Hints 
for Teaching Spanish in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges” by Daniel Cardenas of the 
Univ. of Oklahoma. Several delightful musical 
numbers presented by a group of Spanish 
American students from the Univ. of Okla- 
homa completed the cultural part of the 
program. At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for 1956-57: president, 
Louise Welsh; vice president, LeRoy Thomas; 
Secretary-treasurer, Arthur Webster. 

El capitulo del sur de SOUTHEASTERN 
FLORIDA ha celebrado su reunién de este 
otofio el 3 de noviembre en la universidad de 
Miami. El] presidente, Berthold C. Friedl, dié 
a conocer su participacién en el II Congreso de 
Cooperacién Intelectual en Santander, Es- 
pafia, en el verano pasado. También el Sr. 
Clifton Mitchell informé sobre el curso de 
conversaci6n espafiola por televisién en Miami. 
Finalmente se exhibié6 una pelicula—loop 
fiim—con ejemplos de lecciones en espafiol. 
Un programa de asuntos administrativos 
siguié el program cultural y en él se procedié a 
elegir los oficiales para este afio académico, 
resultando elegidos como presidente, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boone; como vice presidente, Mrs. 
Judith D. Ellison; y como tesorera, Mrs. C. 
M. Coats. 

The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter held 
meetings of a privileged and unique character 
during the academic year 1955-56. Under the 
dynamic leadership of its president, Srta. 
Marfa F. Carroll of Mt. Vernon Seminary, the 
organization was able to enjoy excellent mes- 
sages in the inspiring and spacious atmos- 
pheres of the Mexican, Spanish, and Brazilian 
Embassies. 

On October 28, the Consul General of the 
Mexican Embassy, Rafael Avelevra, spoke 
persuasively on the subject “La Contri- 
bucién de México a la lengua castellana,” 
pointing out Mexican expressions which have 
infiltrated into the Spanish language of Spain. 

On December 3, José Maria de Aroilza con- 
ducted the members of AATSP through the 
Spanish Embassy and explained historic 
portraits and valuable loans and acquisitions. 
Eberaldo T. Mechado, Second Secretary in 
charge of Brazilian Cultural Affairs, spoke on 
February 6 at the Embassy on the subject of 
“Brazil as a Western Power Today.” The Hall 
of the Americas in the Pan American Union 
served as the site for a meeting on April 23, 
which proved intensely interesting. The 
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invited guests were students of members of the 
Chapter. A large audience witnessed films 
which explained the Pan American Confer- 
ences, Spanish influence felt in California, and 
an album of the Americas. The last meeting of 
the year took place in the Speech Laboratory 
of Lisner Auditorium on April 28. Following 
“Una breve resefia de la Northeast Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
en Filadelfia,” given by Marion E. Carter of 
D. C. Teachers College, Douglas Heath of the 
Language Training Aids, Silver Springs, 
Maryland, demonstrated electronic tapes and 
explained their usefulness as a classroom de- 
vice for teaching Spanish. 

El Capitulo celebré su primera reunién del 
afio 1956-57 en el Centro Anglo-Espafiol en 
la tarde del dfa nueve de noviembre de 1956. 
La reunién fué precedida por una media hora 
social en que se sirvid té en honor a los nuevos 
miembros. Iniciada la reunién, la Presidenta, 
Srta. Margherita Morreale, dié la bienvenida 
a todos. A nombre de la nueva directiva pro- 
cedié a dar un voto de gracias a la directiva 
saliente presidida por la Srta. Marfa F. Car- 
roll que tan bien sirvié al Capftulo en el afio 
1955-56. Luego la sefiorita Presidenta expresé 
su agradecimiento a la Srta. Julia Gonzdlez, 
Directora del Centro Anglo-Espafiol, a cuya 
amabilidad debfamos el uso del local. Apro- 
veché la sefiorita Presidenta para anunciar una 
exposicién: La Primera Feria Anual de Libros 
en Espafiol para Nifios, que se celebraré 
durante los dias 18 al 30 de noviembre. La 
Srta. Gonzdlez extendié personalmente una 
invitacién y sugiriéd que se le avisara con 
anterioridad la fecha en que cada maestra 
deseaba traer sus nifios. Procedié la sefiorita 
Morreale a presentar al Dr. Ermilo Abreu 
Gémez, conocido escritor y Jefe de la Seccién 
de Literatura de la Unién Panamericana, 
quien dicté una amena charla sobre el tema 
“Andanzas y Extravios.” Terminada la 
platica se dié las gracias al Dr. Abreu Gémez. 
La Presidenta presenté la junta directiva para 
el afio 1956-57. Presidenta, Srta. Margherita 
Morreale; Vice-President, Sr. Henry Mendel- 
off; Secretaria Corresponsal, Sister Francis; 
Secretaria de Actas, Sra. Francia Ortiz; 
Tesorera, Srta. Carmen Andidjar. 

On November Ist, the WISCONSIN 
Chapter held the annual state pronunciation 
finals at the Univ. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Division. At that time the finalists from the 
four regions of the state participated. In the 
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beginners’ division Letty Nepomuceno of 
South Milwaukee High School took first place, 
and in the advanced division Mary Taylor of 
Whitefish High School was awarded the bronze 
medal. The following day the MLA of Wis- 
consin met at the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee. 
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Notice to all Chapter sponsors: The dead- 
line for Chapter News is approximately two 
months before the printing of each issue of 
Hispania. Reports should reach me by July 15 
for the September issue and by October 15 for 
the December issue. When I have only one or 
two short ones, I hold them until a later issue. 
Please remember that our constitution pro- 
vides that student membership fees must be 
sent by the end of the academic year in which 
the students are elected to membership. 

Since the report in September 1956 His- 
pania, in which all chapters organized before 
that date were listed, six new ones have been 
formed: Alejandro Cosona, Arroyo H. §., El 
Monte, Calif., Mary Ann Millard, sponsor; 
José Echegaray, San Manuel H. &., Ariz., 
Robert L. Brown, sponsor; Pablo Casals, 
South H.8., Valley Stream, N. Y., Samuel W. 
Newman, Sponsor; La Corona Hispdnica, 
Reseda H. 8., Calif., Wesley M. Balbuena, Sr., 
sponsor; Palacio Valdés, Memorial H. §., 
Pelham, N. Y., Henriette Liboz, sponsor; 
Cervantes (Conn.), Central H. 8., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Paula Maloit, sponsor; Pancho Villa, 
Senior H. S., Jefferson City, Mo., Frank Paul 
Benwell, sponsor. 

Eighty chapters have now been organized 
and in order to allow more freedom in the 
selection of a name hereafter, I shall now ap- 
prove duplication of names with the addition 
of the name of the state; for example, Cer- 
vantes (Conn.). The original Cervantes 
Chapter, Roosevelt H. 8., West Palm Beach, 
Fla., is now inactive. 

As an experiment I have purchased 500 
plastic envelopes for the student membership 
certificates. If the idea meets with approval, I 
shall continue to use them. The additional 
cost for each envelope and additional postage 
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After the group meeting and the sectional 
meetings of the association, the AATSP 
Chapter elected officers for 1956-57 : President, 
Roma Borst; Vice-President, June Stella; 
Secretary, Lenora Berslin; and Treasurer, Ona 
Donahue. 


Conducted by 
Laure. H. Turk, National Sponsor 


is nine or ten cents, but the membership fee 
will cover this amount adequately. 


Celestina Chapter, Durham H. &., N. C., 
Julia Waggins, sponsor.—We are very proud 
of the Celestina Chapter and I am sending a 
brief summary of the first election, held in our 
high-school auditorium, with Kenneth Ferrell, 
president, presiding. For devotions Edward 
Jones read in Spanish from the Book of 
Proverbs and Fred Hall sang “El Padre 
Nuestro” in Spanish. After several selections 
of Spanish music on the mandolin by Anne 
Davis, Dr. Gifford Davis of the Spanish Dept., 
Duke Univ., brought an inspiring message. A 
quartet composed of four boys from the Span- 
ish Club sang several numbers in Spanish. 
Mrs. Wiggins, the sponsor, made some timely 
remarks, after which she read the names of 
those selected for membership in the SNHS. 
As each person came to the stage, he was 
presented with a gold candle, tied with red 
ribbon, which he lighted from a similar large 
“madre vela.” Sandra Tillotson, secretary of 
the Spanish Club, pinned a red carnation on 
each new member. After a brief ritual the 
members were officially declared members of 
the SNHS. 


Don Quijote Chapter, Senior H.S., Mari- 
etta, Ohio, Mrs. R. G. Guthrie, sponsor.—For 
Pan American Day the Don Quijote Chapter 
sponsored an assembly program for all stu- 
dents in the junior-senior high school and for 
the public. The program was centered around 
a street scene in Mexico City. Some twenty 
characters, including a tortilla vendor, bread 
vendor on a bicycle, a pineapple vendor, and 
a Spanish sefiora, appeared in costume. Four 
South and Central American students from 
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Ohio Univ. and Marietta College appeared on 
the program also. El jarabe tapatio and another 
folk dance were staged. A great deal of interest 
and amusement centered on a real Mexican 
burro we were able to use in the program. (The 
Marietta Spanish Club is very eager to obtain 
new books of folk dances and new ideas for 
the Pan American Day program next year. 
Anyone desirous of exchanging ideas, please 
write to Mrs. Guthrie.) 


El Greco Chapter, Riverside H.S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Agnes Dunaway, sponsor.—In 
Riverside High School we set up standards of 
membership in the SNHS comparable to those 
required by the French NHS. Students must 
have completed at least two years of the lan- 
guage, must have a B average both in the 
language and in the rest of their studies, and 
the number to be elected must not exceed ten 
per cent of the students enrolled in the lan- 
guage in the current year. We do not organize 
these students as a club; membership is only 
an honor and SNHS awards are made on the 
stage on Honor Day. We have a Spanish Club 
in our school to which anyone interested may 
belong and which meets twice monthly during 
the year. 


Calderén Chapter, Inglewood HS., Calif., 
Mrs. Gladys Waddingham, sponsor.—The 
Calder6n Chapter initiated seven new mem- 
bers (in October) with a beautiful program 
and ceremony at the home of the sponsor, 
Mrs. Waddingham. Among the fifty who 
attended were special guests, including par- 
ents, Spanish teachers, the principal and vice- 
principal, and Inglewood High School students 
from Mexico and El] Salvador. After a short 
musical program, a talk on the history of the 
organization, the requirements for member- 
ship, and the initiation ceremony, refresh- 
ments were served from a beautifully ap- 
pointed table. We are still holding rigidly to 
our high standards. We have seventeen active 
members left after last year’s graduation, so 
with these new members our total number is 
very small for a school where 550 students are 
enrolled in Spanish. We gave two tests (about 
40 minutes each), one a written standardized 
test, and one an oral test given by a recording, 
and those who took these tests were chosen 
by recommendation of their Spanish teacher 
of last semester. 
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Frontera Chapter, Austin H.S., El Paso, 
Tex., Esther R. Brown, sponsor.—The report 
was in the form of a clipping from the school 
paper, Austin Pioneer, and a photograph of 
six members of the E] Paso Symphony Orches- 
tra, two of which are SNHS members. The 
title of the article is “Spanish National Honor 
Club Sells Foreign Greeting Cards,” and part 
of the content follows. “Why not startle your 
teachers and out-of-town friends with a Span- 
ish Christmas card? Can’t you see their faces 
when they receive them?” The SNHS is 
selling an attractive assortment of Spanish 
greeting cards, printed with Christmas and 
New Year greetings and in ten different styles. 
The Chapter has bought dictionaries for the 
different Spanish rooms in Austin High School 
and it has subscribed to Life in Spanish for 
the Senior High library. Projects for this 
semester include placing a memorial rose in 
the “A” Room to honor ex-students killed in 
World War II and assisting with the organiza- 
tion of Spanish clubs at Roswell! High School. 
After the first business meeting this semester, 
held at the home of Miss Brown, refreshments 
were served, including “mate” and cookies. 
On October 18 initiation for eight new mem- 
bers was conducted by the officers of the 
Chapter. 


El Club Espafiol Chapter, Dobyns-Bennett 
HS., Kingsport, Tenn., Mrs. Dorothy O. Dye, 
sponsor.—Since our Chapter meets after 
school this year, we do not have as many new 
members as formerly. However, our Chapter 
is active, and at present it is busy decorating a 
Spanish window in a downtown store for 
National Education Week and it is working 
to raise money to send a CARE package to 
some needy Spanish-speaking child before 
Christmas. We are planning a joint Christmas 
program—French, Spanish, Latin—carols in 
the three languages and a description of 
Christmas observances in Spain, France, and 
Italy. This half-hour program is to be broad- 
cast from our local station WKPT during 
Christmas week. About fifty students from 
the three departments will participate. My 
students were delighted with the plastic covers 
on their membership certificates. They pre- 
serve them so nicely and are most attractive. 


Placido Chapter, Dunbar HS., Dayton, 
Ohio, L. E. Stewart, sponsor.—The report 
consisted of a four-page mimeographed pro- 
gram, a newspaper clipping, and a letter from 
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the sponsor, Mr. Stewart. The eight charter 
members were initiated as a part of the 
Thanksgiving program given at Dunbar High 
School. In the center of a table covered with 
two bright Mexican serapes was the “madre 
vela” and at the ends were the flags of Spain 
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and the United States. On the same program 
seven students were inducted into the Booker 
T. Washington Honor Society. Requirements 
for membership in the Placido Chapter are 
two semesters of Spanish with grades of 
A orB. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Brapy, Marie, Mi Libro de Espafiol. 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1956. 164 pp. $2.00. 
When a book for the classroom has been 

evolved through a carefully calculated process 

of testing good materials over a long period of 
time, within the framework of specific, well- 
conceived pedagogical theory, the result can 
hardly fail to be something outstanding. Dr. 

Agnes Brady has achieved precisely such a 

result, I think, in her versatile text for chil- 

dren, Mi Libro de Espafiol. 

“The methods presented in this textbook 
for children,’”’ we read in the foreword, “were 
developed by the author for the public schools 
of Lawrence, Kansas. The materials, used for 
seven years in more than one hundred classes, 
have been revised yearly, but the overall plan 
always remained: ‘hear—say—see; say—with- 
out hearing or seeing.’ Syntax is always taught 
inductively. Something of culture and/or 
literature is taught every day, but not in 
English.” 

The “but not in English” comment of the 
author will be sweet to the eye of those (of 
whom this reviewer is one) who do not concede 
that the learning of the language is secondary 
to learning about the people who speak it. 

Dr. Brady begins her foreword with these 
words: “Mi Libro de Espaftol was written for 
girls and boys who want to speak Spanish 
and to become acquainted with the peuple of 
the many countries where Spanish is spoken. 
The materials given in this book are intended 
to be only an introduction to other materials 
that will be learned progressively over an 
extended period of language-literature-culture 
study.” 

The pronunciation exercises, drawings, 
maps, information about Hispanic civiliza- 
tions, work pages, and other excellent features 
bring the Spanish into an interesting and 


learnable focus. I am particularly impressed 
by the illustrations and diagrams, which 
serve to combine visual with oral-aural as- 
sociation. Moreover, many of the drawings, 
particularly of maps, make it possible for the 
younger children to relax the strain of con- 
centration by coloring manipulations. For 
older children there are opportunities for 
written work, if desired. Also for older children 
the brief grammatical supplement could be 
useful as well as the reference vocabulary. 

Mi Libro de Espafol impresses me as just 
the type of all-round book of materials for 
teaching Spanish to children that many teach- 
ers have been needing. 
Univ. of Nebraska Boyp G. Carter 
Brerén, Concna, and Rose Martin. Espafia 

a vista de pdjaro. New York: Scribners, 

1956. 210 pp. $2.50. 

This cultural reader would be suitable for 
first-year college or second-year high-school 
classes. Approximately one fourth of the text 
is a compressed factual survey of the entire 
Spanish nation, the emphasis being on his- 
tory. The rest of the text deals with cultural 
peculiarities of fourteen regions or patrias 
chicas. 

One unusual feature of the book is the 
printing of musical notation for eight of the 
folk songs included. There are occasional 
matching exercises based on a chapter’s con- 
tents (e.g., “gaita” in column A to be paired 
with “instrumento musical” in column B, 
etc.). Also provided are cuestionarios, sug- 
gested oral temas, completion exercises based 
on the reading, nineteen black and white 
drawings and a map of Spain. No formal 
grammatical summary has been attempted. 

Danret 8. 
Univ. of California, Davis 
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Crow, Joun A., and G. D. Crow, Panorama 
de las Américas. Revised Edition. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1956. xvi, 238, xxxiv 
pp. $3.60. 

This revised edition of Panorama de las 
Américas is a beautiful book. The 89 photo- 
graphs, the drawings by Alfonso Vila Fonseca, 
the new end-paper maps, the maps, charts, 
and chapter headings of Part II, the paper, 
page lay-out, and the large, clear type could 
scarcely be bettered. It is a book of which the 
authors and publisher can well be proud. 

The text includes an Introduccién: La 
Geografia de Latino-América, and three parts: 
I, Tierras y Pueblos; Il, Panoramas de 
Desarrollo Nacional; III, Vifietas de la Vida 
Latino-Americana, of which Part I and the 
photographs and exercises which accompany it 
are new. It is in the Introduction and Part I, 
both printed on heavy paper, that the hand- 
some photographs, beautifully arranged, serve 
to illustrate the ancient civilizations and the 
modern life of Latin America. As the authors 
state in their brief Preface, in Part I, “Empha- 
sis is laid...upon the tremendous strides 
which all Latin-America has made in the 
years immediately past.” 

Part II provides summaries of the history 
and present development of sixteen Latin 
American countries, including Brazil. Part 
III, as in the previous edition, consists of 
sketches, or Vifietas, most of which tell in 
story form some historical or legendary 
incident. 

The text is followed by very ample exercises, 
a Review of Idioms, Vocabulary Review, a 
detailed listing of the subjects and sources 
of the photographs reproduced, and a 
Vocabulary. 

As in the previous edition, the text uses at 
first a basic vocabulary and only the present 
tense of verbs, in order to make the book 
available to beginners. The more difficult 
words and expressions are translated in the 
text in parentheses. Beginning with Chapter 
8, one of the two sketches concerning the 
annoying attitudes of some American tourists, 
such explanations appear in footnotes. Ap- 
parently only those words translated in the 
text which appear subsequently are included 
in the Vocabulario. 

A stickler for historical accuracy may object 
to the relating, without any grain of salt, 
how Buenos Aires got its name, or how quinine 
reached Europe. There are other criticisms 
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which might be made even to a revision of a 
successful book which has had the benefit of 
suggestions from many colleagues and of 
numerous readings by others who are Spanish 
speaking. For example, I am not enthusiastic 
about the first type of exercise used from 
Chapter 10 through Chapter 39, sentences 
based on the lesson containing a misstatement 
of fact, and Latin Americans or Spaniards 
might object to the abundance of statistics. 
But the book is not written for them. 

I noted only one misprint: on page xi, cas 
for casi. 

As a personal crotchet, I might mention, on 
page 130, “estaba alerto.” As Rodriguez Marin 
points out in a note to the Quijote, Hartzen- 
busch and others were mistaken in supposing 
alerto not to exist. The Academy dictionary 
and all others I have examined still give it as 
the only adjective form. But all my acquaint- 
ances among Spanish speaking people reject it 
lightly in favor of alerta, or cower helplessly 
before it. 

Despite any minor and frivolous criticisms, 
the revised edition of Panorama de las 
Américas deserves to be as popular as its 
predecessor. 
New York Univ. Louise 8. BLanco 
Gorrz, De.ia, Neighbors to the South. (Re- 

vised) New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1956. 

179 pp. $3.50. 

Neighbors to the South, revised, reads like 
the sequel to a fascinating adventure story, 
first published fifteen years ago. Many changes 
have taken place in the twenty countries to 
the south and Delia Goetz aims to bring her 
readers up to date in this edition. She succeeds 
amazingly well in concise, engrossing prose 
in a slightly-larger-than-pocket-sized volume 
with a chapter devoted to each American 
republic. A page of statistics on areas and 
populations is helpful, as are sixteen pages of 
photographs and a thirteen-page index. Few 
errors mar the remarkably accurate text. One 
is the unfinished line at the bottom of page 87 
and another is the use of the word “corrida”’ 
for “corrido,” referring to the ballad-like 
songs of Mexico on page 126. 

Not a word is said of politics, nor is any 
incumbent in office mentioned. On the other 
hand, the reader gets a lot of information on 
geography, history, economics, people, and 
future prospects of each country. In addition 
to chapters on the twenty individual countries, 


there are those on transportation, art, educa- 
tion, and trade. Also, a chapter on the Or- 
ganization of American States describes the 
OAS as the “center of a great mechanism to 
keep peace and promote international co- 
operation in the New World.” The OAS 
reaches into every field of human endeavor 
and is paid for by each American nation pro- 
portionately, with 66% of the total being the 
limit any one nation may contribute. The last 
chapter, describing the Hall of Flags and 
Heroes in the Pan American Union Building 
in Washington, D. C., and giving bits of 
biography of the national heroes there, is a 
fitting climax to an absorbing volume char- 
acterized throughout by the delightful, 
spritely style of Delia Goetz, who hints at so 
much more about each country than she 
actually says. 

The author makes each republic an indi- 
vidual place with its own problems and at- 
tractions, from Haiti, where slavery in the 
New World began, through Costa Rica, with 
more teachers than soldiers, Panamé, full of 
pirate traditions, Venezuela, which gets 
$1,500,000 a day from oil, down to progressive 
Argentina. The author is able to show con- 
trasts and peculiarities so clearly that one 
quickly grasps the fact that each is different 
from the other and that “Argentina differs 
more from Ecuador than from the United 
States.” 

Neighbors to the South will undoubtedly 
appeal to many, whether they be industrialists 
with an eye to the future, youngsters inter- 
ested in pirates, Indians, and gauchos, 
students of Spanish or Portuguese in search of 
background material, or travelers looking for 
new places to visit. Perhaps this is the greatest 
value of the book: to call attention to many 
phases of life to the south. 

Esruer R. Brown 
Austin High School, El Paso 


CasTELLANO, Juan, Introduccién 
a la historia de Espafia, New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1956. xvii, 264 pdgs. $3.95. 

El texto que ahora sale a luz es una revisién 
muy aumentada del que apareciéd en 1939. 
Todo en la obra ha sido reformado y mejorado: 
el formato es mayor y més vistoso; las veinti- 
cinco ilustraciones de la edicién anterior 
ascienden ahora a cincuenta y seis, la mayorfa 
a toda plana. Ademds de los seis pequefios 
mapas intercalados en el texto se afiade ahora 
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uno general de Espafia, impreso en ambas 
cubiertas. 

La obra se divide en veinticinco capftulos, 
lo mismo que anteg; los epigrafes son también 
los mismos, pero en la presente edicién el 
texto es mds extenso y depurado. Son nuevos 
los capitulos XI, XXIV y XXYV, que tratan 
de la herencia medieval y de Espafia y su cul- 
tura en el siglo XX, y el Epflogo sobre la 
situacién actual del pafs. Para no aumentar el 
nimero de capftulos, el autor refundié en 
dos el texto de cuatro de la edicién anterior. 
Ademéas de los capftulos nuevos, otros salen 
ahora bastante ampliados, asf como también 
las notas en inglés al final de cada capitulo, 
que antes aparecfan todas juntas al final de la 
obra. Las preguntas sobre el contenido de los 
diversos capftulos siguen al final todas juntas, 
ahora reducidas a veinte. 

Este texto va destinado a alumnos de 
segundo afio de espafiol con el propdésito de 
iniciarles en los valores de la cultura hispana. 
Por eso el autor dedica mds espacio a artistas, 
miisicos y escritores que a la historia militar 
y diplomética. El texto esté redactado en un 
estilo directo y sencillo, como conviene si se 
tiene en cuenta el lector al cual va destinado. 
Relata con entusiasmo los hechos histéricos 
de mayor resonancia, los movimientos cul- 
turales y literarios, y la vida de hombres 
eminentes que dan prestigio a Espafia. Pre- 
senta los hechos y los interpreta sin alarde de 
erudicién, sin dogmatismos ni discusiones 
inttiles, que en un texto elemental estarfan 
fuera de lugar. En poco mds de un centenar de 
p&ginas ha conseguido presentar un interesante 
y fidedigno relato de los hechos mds salientes 
de la historia de Espafia y las caracteristicas 
primordiales de su cultura. Los datos histéricos 
estén al dia, pues llega a la independencia del 
Marruecos espafiol, firmada en Madrid en 
abril de 1956. 

Termina la obra con un vocabulario espafiol- 
inglés, itil a pesar de la sencillez del texto. 
Si la primera edicién merecié la adaptacién 
entusiasta de alumnos y profesores, mucho 
més la merece ahora que sale tan mejorada en 
presentacién y contenido. 
Indiana Univ. Aaarito Rey 
Giman, StepHen, The Art of La Celestina. 

Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1956. 

ix, 261 pp. $5.00. 

The difference between significant and 
mediocre literary interpretation is very often 
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a question of intuitive power, a gift always 
welcome amidst the tedium of erudite quote- 
and-counter-quote, and one which helps dispel 
the hypnosis of commonplace judgements re- 
peated from generation to generation. It is 
gratifying to note that Professor Gilman not 
only possesses this power but makes it the 
creative basis for his stimulating treatise. In 
Chapter Five, “The Art of Theme-Creation,” 
he confesses, “I cannot and ought not disguise 
the process of intuitive revelation which is 
ultimately responsible for my understanding 
of what La Celestina is about—that is to say, 
of its theme.” (p. 119) We need not consider 
his confession an apology. In effect, it seems 
to be his guiding principle for the whole 
book—a book dedicated to the reconstruction 
of La Celestina from within, a way in which the 
critic believes he reveals Fernando de Rojas’ 
own esthetic intentions. 

The Art of La Celestina is, then, more pre- 
cisely a study of the art of Fernando de 
Rojas, who is at first provisionally and later 
definitively assumed to be the author of fifteen 
acts of the Comedia as well as of the added 
acts and interpolations of the Tragicomedia. 
For Act One, more doctrinal and oratorical 
than the rest, Gilman admits the probability 
of a different author, but with a proviso: 
Rojas evidently rewrote, “touched up or 
otherwise corrected the fragment he dis- 
covered” himself (p. 210). At any rate, this 
new critical approach to La Celestina (through 
the author and work rather than exclusively 
through the work) is the first major divergence 
from conventional scholarship since Menéndez 
Pelayo’s study in Origenes de la novela. 

As a result a few over-ripe classroom con- 
cepts regarding the Tragicomedia may soon 
have to drop from the vine. One is the notion 
of classifying the Celestina as a dramatic- 
novelistic hybrid; Gilman sees it rather as a 
uniquely dialogic phenomenon which, not- 
withstanding its sound structure and theme, 
is necessarily without genre. In support of 
this argument (skilfully and positively de- 
veloped throughout the book) we could add 
the admittedly trite observation that in 
Spain of the 1490’s humanistic studies were 
not sufficiently advanced to make the classical 
theater an important generic influence— 
although Rojas was enough of a humanist to 
absorb many classical concepts as strictly 
topical influences—and that neither con- 
temporary allegorical “novels” of the senti- 
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mental type nor primitive religious plays were 
novelistic or dramatic enough to contribute 
elements of much consequence to La Celestina.* 
A second over-ripe concept is that which 
classifies Rojas’ interpretation of love in ac- 
cordance with Menéndez Pelayo’s orchestral 
proclamation: “es, para Rojas, una deidad 
misteriosa y terrible cuyo maléfico influjo 
emponzofia y corrompe la vida humana” 
(Origenes, Santander, 1942, m1, 381). Ad- 
mitting that love is discussed by Celestina, 
Pleberio, and others as a traditional passion, 
Gilman points out that in its metamorphosis 
from thesis to theme it is “lived as a 
sentiment.” Far from being a deceptive 
monster, it effects a Bergsonian-like “‘senti- 
mental awareness.” Allegorical conflict is 
replaced by the conflict of personal con- 
sciousness against the dimensional “conditions 
of life” (p. 147). 

A third concept (not so easily shaken off) 
is the almost universally accepted view that 
interpolations in the 1502 edition are 
artistically inferior and superfluous. With 
examples, 
Gilman sustains in his chapter on style that, 
on the contrary, the interpolations contribute 
to the work’s general “‘claridad vital,’ make it 
more coherent by completing and summarizing 
the true sense of a number of passages. 
“Clarity is in the fullest sense an evident 
plentitude; it is a final product, the result of a 
completed cycle of growth, i.e., from Act One 
to the Comedia to the Tragicomedia rather 
than a reduction to rational diagram” (p. 36). 
I think that Gilman is right regarding most of 
the interpolations he discusses, but also that 
his argument becomes excessive when he 
defends the erudition added to Celestina’s 
third-act invocation of Pluto and the “Bursia, 
rey de Bitinia’”’ addition to Melibea’s soliloquy 
(Act XX). He correctly points out that these 
are “oratorical” rather than “dialogic” situa- 
tions (p. 147). But to sustain that Rojas 
“reinforces” them with “appropriate” inter- 
polations seems to be an exaggeration. 
Transition in each case from the personal to 
the topical is too abrupt to be either convinc- 
ing or esthetically satisfying. If these inter- 
polations were acceptable by 15th century 
standards, the fact remains that the two 
monologues were better, structurally and 
dramatically speaking, without them. In 
justice to Professor Gilman it should be said 
that his error is relative rather than basic; 


many of the interpolations are at least par- 
tially justifiable from the standpoint of 
Rojas’ 15th century artistry. But in a later 
chapter he weakens his whole thesis by the 
culminating exaggeration that La Celestina 
without the added acts and interpolations 
“‘would have been as incomplete as the Quixote 
without its second part” (p. 179). 

The “self-awareness” incited by a love 
sentiment in the protagonists is, according to 
Gilman, prominent in all the characters, who 
are limited in substance to the first and second 
person. Their existences take form in a “dia- 
logic mutuality of life,” and “a psychology 
which is limited by definition to the first and 
second persons must of necessity be a psy- 
chology of consciousness” (p. 75). Thus we 
are led to Gilman’s theory that the personae 
of the Celestina exist more as “‘lives’’ than as 
“characters.” 

The most skilfully developed chapter is 
“The Art of Theme-Creation” and includes 
concepts which the author first set forth years 
ago in “El tiempo y el genero literario en La 
Celestina” (RFH, vu [1945], 147-159). He 
says that Rojas’ personages are ever con- 
scious of the dimensions of space and time, 
which take on thematic roles antagonistic to 
sentimental life. “Obliteration by falling 
[witness the deaths of Calisto, Melibea, 
Sempronio, Parmeno] or obliteration by the 
passage of days and years are major hazards of 
life” for Rojas, who reduces “Fortune from 
an allegorical personage to its temporal and 
spatial media of operation. And in doing so, 
he substitutes human lives for literature’s 
previous didactic and exemplary concern with 
man”’ (p. 135). 

Love, which together with Fortune forms 
the central theme of La Celestina, has also, 
in Professor Gilman’s opinion, “been reduced 
thematically from a passion in allegorical 
trappings—a passion which blesses or afflicts 
man from the outside—to a sentiment in- 
timately joined to his living consciousness” 
(p. 147). A good observation, though it seems 
more accurate to say that love has been 
expanded rather than reduced from allegorical 
passion. Calisto, the complete lover, represents 
this expansion which is threefold: 1. senti- 
mental (“iGozaré mi lastimado coragon, 
aquel que nunca recibié momento de plazer, 
despues que aquella senora conocié!’’); 2. 
idealistic (‘“Melibeo so é 4 Melibea adoro e en 
Melibea creo é & Melibea amo”’.); 3, sensual 
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(“Perdona, sefiora, 4 mis desuergoncadas 
manos...”). To borrow one of Gilman’s 
own concepts (already cited with regard to 
Rojas’ idea of clarity), love in the Celestina 
is also “an evident plenitude’”—never a 
reduction—and ultimately ‘the result,” like 
clarity, “of a completed cycle of growth.” 
A cycle—sentimental, idealistic and sensual— 
in which hero and heroine have each fully 
participated by the time of Calisto’s mishap. 

Having been discussed as creative process 
(Chapter Five), the art of theme is treated 
from the viewpoint of tradition in Chapter 
Six. Rojas sought out “the basic Stoic opposi- 
tion of reason and sentiment” of Petrarch’s 
De remediis and applied it to his own theme 
(pp. 178-181). And to give new perspective to 
La Celestina’s place in literary tradition, 
Gilman compares it with Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine (“the external war of life’) and 
Boccaccio’s La Fiammetta (“an internal war 
... of a spirit divided against itself”). Rojas’ 
claim to greatness, by contrast, is his “‘inte- 
gration of the external with the internal 
kingdoms of conflict, his constant balancing of 
first and second persons in living dialogue, 
his simultaneous preoccupation with duration 
and dimension ..., his calculated rhythm of 
event and reaction to event, his successful 
juncture of ironical apartness”’ (p. 193). 

The density of thought and the intricacy of 
analysis throughout this book are not con- 
ducive to readability, but welcome oases of 
summary are usually to be found near the end 
of chapters and their subdivisions. Perhaps 
aware of possible confusion on the reader’s 
part, the author frequently restates his ideas 
with “In other words...”; “Or to say the 
same thing in another way ...’’; “What has 
happened is... ”, etc. 

The book deserves a much more adequate 
index. Racine, for example, listed only as 
appearing on p. 143, actually appears also on 
pp. 43, 75, 77, 79, 104; Huizinga, listed for 
p. 246, appears also on pp. 158, 168, and 244; 
Unamuno, listed for pp. 67 and 229, appears 
also on pp. 148, 181, and 200; Juan de Valdés, 
listed for pp. 8 and 16-17, appears also on 
p. 44. The following, not listed at all in the 
index, appear as indicated: Paul Achard, 89; 
Chaplin (Charlie), 187; Corneille, 200; O. W. 
Holmes, 67; Moliére, 181, and Pirandello, 200. 

There is more of significance in Mr. 
Gilman’s essays which even at this length 
I have been unable to cover, e.g., thematic use 
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of darkness and light, and “horizontal” as 
well as “vertical” significance of space. I 
trust that the University of Wisconsin Press 
will take greater proof-reading care in future 
editions: e.g., three typographical errors in 
one paragraph on p. 229; Nietache, p. 194; 
point plank, p. 19; and others, mostly in 
Spanish quotations, on pp. 11, 27 (including 
a passage quoted with wrong page numbers), 
47, 57, 59, 65, 141, 146, 161, 198, 213, 226. 
There certainly should be future editions, for 
with this book a new epoch in La Celestina 
scholarship is begun. 
Princeton Univ. Perer G. 


NOTE 


1While it is true that Boccaccio in Fiammetta, 
Eneo Silvio in De duobus amantibus, and other 
exponents of the Italian sentimental novel may 
have influenced Rojas in some respects (v. 
Rachel Frank, “Four paradoxes in La Celes- 
tina,’ RR, xxxvut [1947], 53-68), Gilman dem- 
onstrates how basically different the Fiammetta 
and the Celestina are in structure and theme 
(pp. 181-193), despite their common affinity to 
Petrarchist tradition. 


Arrom, José Juan, El teatro de Hispano- 
américa en la época colonial. La Habana: 
Anuario Bibliograéfico Cubano, 1956. 235 
pp. Ill. 

Este libro es el fruto de los afios que el Dr. 
Arrom ha consagrado al género hispanoameri- 
cano que menos se ha estudiado. Los que 
todavia creen el viejo cuento de que no hay 
ni hubo teatro en Iberoamérica recibirén una 
grata sorpresa. En sus pesquisas en bibliotecas 
y archivos, encontré el autor pruebas irre- 
futables de una riqueza y una variedad 
insospechadas. No s6lo proporciona una larga 
serie de datos, sino también—y mds im- 
portante—nos acerca al valor estético de 
obras casi o completamente desconocidas, al 
igual que estudia obras cldsicas ya, desde 
nuevos y sugestivos puntos de vista. 

E] libro se divide en cinco capftulos, ademds 
de una bibliograffa selecta: El legado indfgena; 
Corrientes dramdticas en el siglo XVI; 
Alborada del barroco americano; Apogeo y 
ocaso del barroco americano; La era de los 
coliseos: neocldsicos y costumbristas. Afortu- 
nadamente, el autor rechazé una organizacién 
estrictamente nacionalista. No le interesan 
las fronteras polfticas, sino las culturales; de 
modo que impone divisiones més naturales y 
menos artificiosas de las que se suelen en- 
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contrar en libros de esta {ndole. Igualmente 
afortunado es el estilo: fino y gracioso, nunca 
nos pierde en las marafias de la pedanterfa, 
calidad del todo ajena a este tomo que “ensefia 
deleitando.”’ Como muestra, citamos a con- 
tinuaci6n su comentario sobre el insfpido 
dramaturgo peruano, Félix de Alarcén, de 
quien dice Lohmann Villena que nacié “en 
calidad de hijo legitimo de don Gregorio de 
Alarcén y de dofia Ursula Lavado de Fuentes.” 
He aqui el comentario, risuefio y eficaz, con el 
cual el autor despacha al dramaturgo: “No 
obstante la calidad de su nacimiento y la 
limpieza de su apellido, ei licenciado Alarcén 
y Lavado de Fuentes es un escritor absoluta- 
mente impotable.” 

Cada capftulo tiene su cuota de sorpresas y 
hallazgos. Entre las péginas que m4s merecen 
sefialarse, estAn las que tratan el teatro indigena 
de la pre-Conquista. Mediante la juiciosa com- 
paracién de textos, demuestra el Dr. Arrom 
que todavia quedan fragmentos de los antiguos 
dramas. Donde quiz4 mds a gusto se siente, es 
la segunda época del barroco. Las pdginas 
dedicadas a Sor Juana constituyen el estudio 
mds comprensivo que se ha dedicado a la obra 
dramatica de la Musa mexicana. 

Una de las querellas literarias que més 
interés ha suscitado es el Ollantay. En general, 
la erftica est4 dividida en dos bandos: los que 
sostienen el origen prehispdnico de la obra tal 
como se conoce hoy, y los que la consideran 
refundicién tardia de antigua tradicién. El 
autor de este estudio milita entre los dltimos. 
Sefiala certeramente aquellas caracteristicas 
del Ollantay que siguen de cerca el patrén 
de la comedia espafiola del siglo XVIII: 
divisién en escenas y jornadas, lo cual con- 
trasta con la estructura de cortejo épico- 
dramdtico de las representaciones incaicas; 
presencia del gracioso, inadmisible en el 
teatro incaico; palabras que designan objetos 
desconocidos antes de la Conquista; versifica- 
cién octosild4bica (redondillas, quintillas, 
décimas); metd&foras barrocas; alusiones a la 
tez blanca y las mejillas rosadas de la princesa, 
etc. Acaso la prueba mds convincente sea la 
imposibilidad de un desenlace feliz. En el 
imperio totalitario de los Inca, ¢al plebeyo 
rebelde se le otorga la mano de la princesa? 
El. Dr. Arrom atribuye la obra a un autor 
deliberadamente andénimo, puesto que la 
considera adulacién del rebelde Tupac Amaru, 
quien se levanté contra los espafioles hacia 
fines del siglo XVIII. Demuestra plenamente 


el cardcter mestizo del drama, subrayando la 
incrustacién. de elementos hispdnicos que no 
oscurecen completamente una leyenda de 
origen americano innegable. 

Al autor de este libro le debemos nuestras 
gracias por habernos llevado de paseo por un 
jardin casi desconocido y rebosante de per- 
fumes, algunos marchitos ya, otros que con- 
servan sus encantos pristinos. Es de esperar 
que pronto salga a la luz la coleccién de 
entremeses coloniales que viene preparando, 
y que se dedique a un estudio del teatro de los 
siglos XIX y XX, estudio que ser4 tan pene- 
trante y absorbente como éste. 

Rutgers Univ. Frank DaustTER 


Meap, Rosert G., Breve historia del ensayo 
hispanoamericano. México: Studium, 1956. 
142 pp. 

En pocos meses la Editorial Studium, 
dirigida por Pedro F. de Andrea, ha publicado 
los primeros cinco voliimenes de su nueva 
coleccién de manuales sobre literatura his- 
panoamericana. De cumplirse los deseos de su 
editor la colecci6én asumir4 las proporciones de 
una vasta historia literaria en que cada género, 
pais por pafs, y, a veces, en visiones con- 
tinentales, ha de recibir la atencién de un 
experto en la materia. El libro del sefior Mead 
es el volumen tercero de la coleccién y, para 
mi, ofrece un ejemplo excelente de las 
bondades y peligros que son de esperarse en 
una empresa de este cardcter. El objetivo de 
la coleccién es esencialmente pedagégico. Por 
lo tanto, cada volumen debe ser breve, claro, 
metédico y completo en su aspecto biblio- 
grafico. De las caracteristicas nombradas la 
brevedad es la més admirable y la de mds 
dificil consecucién. Porque la brevedad es un 
arte que supone un dominio total del tema 
trataclo, un manejo h4bil del estilo y una 
seguridad inconmovible de pensamiento. La 
breverlad exige selecci6n—no una carnicerfa de 
figuras literarias—y, al seleccionar, el critico 
inevitablemente pone sobre el tapete no sélo su 
preparacién académica, sino también su 
ideologia y su buen gusto. En el caso del libro 
que nos ocupa la claridad, la objetividad, el 
método y la sélida documentacién son sus 
méritos mds indiscutibles. Pero, en su afan de 
ser breve el autor ha cometido dos pecados: en 
primer lugar, ha eliminado de su historia a 
ensayistas eminentes, y, en segundo lugar, ha 
sacrificado sus propios puntos de vista en 
favor de ideas tradicionalmente expresadas y 
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defendidas por otros crfticos, en particular por 
Enrique Anderson Imbert en su Historia de la 
literatura hispanoamericana. 

Tratandose de un breviario este ultimo 
hecho no asume gravedad. Sin embargo, no 
deja de ser desconcertante. El sefior Mead 
conoce al dedillo su tema, domina sin contra- 
peso su material bibliogrdfico y, gracias a su 
experiencia de critico y maestro, desenvuelve 
licidamente ante el lector el panorama denso y 
complejo de las ideas filoséficas, polfticas, 
sociales y literarias que han ocupado y preocu- 
pado a los ensayistas hispanoamericanos 
durante siglos. :Por qué, entonces, no funda- 
menté su esquema histérico en una concepcién 
original del fenémeno literario que estudiaba? 
Personalmente hubiese preferido que el autor 
se tomara toda clase de libertades en sus 
apreciaciones criticas. No quiero decir que sus 
citas de Anderson Imbert no sean acertadas. 
Por el contrario, tanto ellas como las citas de 
Zum Felde y otros eriticos ilustran muy bien 
los puntos de vista que desea plantear. Pero 
sus propios juicios y una perspectiva original 
acaso hubieran deparado notables sorpresas. 

No me explico, por ejemplo,—a menos que 
sea por continuar una tradicién—que el autor 
dedique cuarenta paginas de un libro de ciento 
cincuenta, m4s o menos, a comentar docu- 
mentos literarios de quienes jamds escribieron 
un ensayo: me refiero a Cristébal Colén, 
Hernin Cortez, Diaz del Castillo, Nufiez 
Cabeza de Vaca, etc. etc. Estos y otros per- 
sonajes, dicho sea de paso, gozan de un privi- 
legio extrafio: son precursores de la novela 
cuando se escribe la historia de la novela, son 
precursores del ensayo ahora ¢serdn precur- 
sores del teatro en fecha no lejana? Al pasar 
revista, en admirables restimenes, a la obra de 
los pensadores del siglo XIX, el autor se 
detiene con toda justicia en nombres ciispides 
como los de Bello, Sarmiento, Lastarria, 
Marti, Hostos, pero, entre otros, omite a 
Francisco Bilbao, cuya obra le hubiese servido 
para establecer un nexo importante en el 
desarrollo de las ideas polfticas no sélo en 
Chile sino también en el resto de América. 
Juzgando la produccién de los modernistas el 
autor explica acertadamente ese proceso de 
evolucién en la prosa hispanoamericana que 
acompafié como un légico complemento a las 
innovaciones métricas. Su exposicién de las 
ideas de Rodé, Diaz Rodriguez, Blanco Fom- 
bona, Ingenieros, Manuel Ugarte, Arguedas y 
Sanfn Cano es nftida e imparcial. El lector 
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podria preguntar, no obstante, si es justo in- 
cluir en este panorama a Gémez Carrillo y 
Carlos Octavio Bunge y omitir, por ejemplo, a 
Alberto Masferrer y a Valentin Letelier. 
Podando y podando el autor alcanza un ritmo 
vertiginoso en la época post-modernista y con- 
tempordnea. Nombraré a quienes se incluye y 
dejaré al lector que se dé gusto llenando los 
vacfos. Los post-modernistas que figuran son: 
Vasconcelos, Caso, Ricardo Rojas, Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, Alfonso Reyes, Francisco 
Romero y Maridtegui. Y los contempordneos: 
Martinez Estrada, Mafiach, Borges, Luis A. 
Sanchez, Haya de la Torre, Arciniegas y 
Picén Salas. Nuestro autor anticipé las crfticas 
que ocasionarfa su criterio de seleccién y con 
encomiable modestia estampa en el Prefacio 
estas palabras que, por lo dem4s, caracterizan 
muy justamente la naturaleza de su obra: 

“El presente estudio, como lo indica clara- 
mente su titulo, no aspira a ser mds que un 
esfuerzo pionero, un rdpido viaje de orienta- 
cién a través del territorio, relativamente 
ignoto, inclufdo dentro de los limites impre- 
cisos de lo que denominamos el ensayo his- 
panoamericano. No se dirige nuestro modesto 
esfuerzo a los eruditos en la materia tratada. 
En cambio, creemos que puede ser titil a los 
profesores y estudiantes y al lector, en general, 
que tenga alguna instruccién literaria y algin 
conocimiento de las corrientes de ideas de los 
tiempos modernos. Adolecen estas paginas, sin 
duda, de los defectos que entrafian la brevedad 
y la necesidad de resumir y sintetizar, al 
grado de que algunos lectores encontraran en el 
texto omisiones imperdonables a su juicio, 0 
inclusiones igualmente inadmisibles”’ (p. 5). 

A lo cual debiera agregarse que, cualquiera 
que sean las limitaciones de su obra, el sefior 
Mead ha dado un paso de considerable im- 
portancia y utilidad en el estudio de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana. En su libro los 
estudiosos encontrarén un guia eficaz para in- 
cursionar por el terreno complejo de la historia 
de las ideas en los pafses hispanos,; un manual 
lleno de valiosa informacién bibliogrdfica, de 
aguda y penetrante sintesis expuesta en un 
estilo de admirable sobriedad. 

Univ. of California, Fernanno ALecria 
Berkeley 


Tuomas, ALFRED BarnaBy, Latin America. A 
History. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 801 
pp. $6.00. 

Professor Thomas of the History Depart- 
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ment of the Univ. of Alabama is known as the 
author of two scholarly works, both published 
by the Univ. of Oklahoma Press and referring 
to the northern frontier of New Spain around 
1780: Forgotten Frontiers, A Study of the 
Spanish-Indian Policy of Juan Bautista de 
Anza, Governor of New Mexico, 1777-1787 
(1932), and Teodoro de Croix and the Northern 
Frontier of New Spain, 1776-1783 (1941). He 
has now written a monumental history of 
Latin America, among the best in a crowded 
field which sees almost every year another 
similar volume appear. Harold E. Davis’ The 
Americas in History was published in 1953, 
both Jestis de Galfindez’ [beroamérica and W. 
L. Schurz’ This New World in 1954, and 
Hubert Herring’s A History of Latin America 
in 1955. 

Professor Thomas’ history is divided into 
four parts: Colonial Latin America (pp. 
3-215), which includes all the usual back- 
ground chapters; The Wars for Independence 
(pp. 219-271); Modern Latin America (pp. 
275-694); and Inter American Affairs (pp. 
697-717). There is a detailed, excellent bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 721-766). Of the four parts, it is 
evident that the fourth is extremely brief, 
while the third, which tells the story from inde- 
pendence to the present day, makes up the 
bulk of the book. Historians have repeatedly 
complained that histories of modern Latin 
America are in reality the histories of twenty 
republics bound together, but their attempts 
to reduce all the complexities of the continent’s 
history to one story have usually failed and 
produced an oversimplification which is worse 
than the bewildering confusion of twenty 
histories some of which have averaged one 
revolution a year. Professor Thomas was un- 
doubtedly aware of this desire for a synthetic 
history, but he has resigned himself to follow- 
ing the old pattern and has gone successively 
down twenty different paths, which lead all the 
way to 1956. He has sought to give some 
semblance of unity to his account by grouping 
the republics together: I, The Atlantic Re- 
publics—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Brazil; II, The Pacific Republics—Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador; ITI, The Caribbean 
Republics—Colombia, Venezuela, Cuba, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic; and IV: Central 
America, Panama, and Mexico. This grouping, 
in which South America is divided into an 
Atlantic, Pacific, and a Caribbean area, does 
not follow the pattern used, for example, in 
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the Hispanic American Report, but all such 
divisions are arbitrary. Moreover, the addition 
of the group-headings does not change the 
country-by-country structure of the book, 
which is of course quite acceptable. 

The bibliography makes excellent reading, 
although it must be admitted that I have 
reached the fossilized condition in which I 
enjoy reading bibliographies. Some points 
deserve attention. I occasionally disagree with 
my friend Alfonso Reyes, but it is a little hard 
to see him described as “a universally re- 
versed philosopher” (p. 724). Poor Jestis de 
Galindez’ substantial Iberoamérica was the 
object of a vitriolic attack in Hispania on the 
basis of Spanish usage (an odd compiaint, 
since Galindez was quite a master of Spanish 
prose), and this attack was reprinted in Ciudad 
Trujillo in a pamphlet of a distinctly ad 
hominem character, circulated by the thou- 
sands to discredit Galfndez. I never did under- 
stand what was going on behind the scenes. Be 
that as it may, it is reassuring to see Galindez’ 
book described as “invaluable” by a scholar 
who, regardless of his niceness, is after all a 
rival for the textbook market. Madariaga’s 
Hernan Cortés is listed, but not his massive 
Simén Bolivar, which, despite a literary ap- 
proach to this “tropical Napoleon,”’ is still the 
most substantial and stimulating history of 
Bolfvar. W. H. Hudson has written some 
magnificent books about Argentina, but his 
fantasy Green Mansions is not one of them (p. 
744). Diego Barros Arana should be listed 
under Barros, not Arana (p. 748). 

I am tired of listing mistakes in foreign 
languages in books by social scientists, but 
this book has more than its share of them. To 
quote just a few: Pedrérias (p. 53), but 
Pedrarfas in the index. Meziérés (pp. 174, 175), 
Cértes (p. 255). Zilvio Zavala makes my 
friend Silvio sound like an Andalusian with 
ceceo. Oliveira Lima’s anti-gringoism would be 
heightened if he saw his name Hispanized: 
Oliviera (p. 746). Peruvian Francisco Tudela 
several times becomes Tuedla. Colombia’s 
Antioquia becomes Atoquia (p. 753). Portell 
Vild loses one | in his first apellido (p. 755). 
These are just a few samples. The capitaliza- 
tion of Spanish titles is confused. Incidentally, 
I am not sure that I like the hybrid word 
“caudilloism.” 

A scholarly review is supposed to list all 
kinds of objections. Do not take mine too 
seriously. Professor Thomas’ book is an excel- 
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ent book, one of the best histories of Latin 
America. Get it for your library, exhaust the 
first edition, and perhaps the second will be 
dusted clean of the errors listed. 

Stanford Univ. Ronatp 


De Cuasca, Epmunp. Estructura y Forma en 
“El Poema de Mto Cid.” (Hacia Una Ex- 
plicacién De La Imitacién Poética De La 
Historia En La Epopeya Castellana). Iowa 
City: State Univ. of Iowa Press. Mexico: 
Editorial Patria, 1955. 156 pp. 

La presente obra del Dr. De Chasca, que 
acaba de salir al ptiblico, después de larga y 
cuidadosa preparacién, merece ser lefda por 
los especialistas en la materia, entre los cuales 
ha de ser objeto de comentarios y discusiones. 
Pero, ademas, este estudio acerca del Poema de 
Mio Cid, analizado y presentado en miiltiples 
aspectos, rebasa el campo del especialismo; y 
no me sorprenderfa que llegara a ser leido con 
gusto e interés por un ptblico mds numeroso, 
curioso, inteligente y cultivado. Por lo pronto, 
el Poema de Mio Cid pertenece al privilegiado 
grupo de obras excepcionales que aumenta en 
valor y significacién a medida que pasa el 
tiempo. Cada perfodo, en el transcurso de los 
siglos, la contempla desde un nuevo punto de 
vista, descubre nuevos valores en ella y la 
interpreta a su modo. Ademdés, fué compuesto 
este Cantar o Poema en uno de los momentos 
mds importantes de la vida espafiola: cuando 
el idioma, el cardcter y los ideales del pueblo 
espafiol, en lo esencial, ya estaban formados, y, 
con someras y circunstanciales variaciones, tal 
cual llegaron a nuestros dias. Hasta tal punto 
es asf, que al ir analizando la obra del Dr. De 
Chasca, mucho de lo que el autor nos sefiala 
como existente en el siglo XII, lo hallaremos 
redivivo en la Espafia de hoy, asumiendo 
manifestaciones positivas o viciadas. 

Después de estas inevitables considera- 
ciones, llamaremos la atencién sobre algunos 
de los aspectos de Estructura y Forma en “El 
Poema de Mio Cid’’; el espacio disponible no 
nos autoriza a mds. 

Como punto de partida y gufa aclaratoria 
de conceptos, lo mejor ser4 reproducir el 
primer p4rrafo del capitulo mu de este libro: 
“Ciertas expresiones gemelas, como estructura 
y sensibilidad, forma y sentido, creactén y estilo, 
sefialan para nosotros dos cosas: el aspecto 
total de una obra, es decir, la forma de su 
conjunto y el efecto que la sintesis de sus partes 
ejerce sobre el 4nimo; refiriéndose el primer 
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término de cada una de estas locuciones a la 
combinacién ordenada de sus partes, y el 
segundo, a su efecto, que constituye el valor 
definitivo de la composicién, es decir, el 
sentido” (p. 23). 

Segtin el autor de este estudio, el Poema de 
Mio Cid tiene por tema el restablecimiento del 
perdido honor del héroe; empieza con el 
destierro de éste, y termina con su triunfo 
juridico en las Cortes de Toledo. Durante la 
accién principal (la que lleva a cabo el Cid para 
rehabilitarse de dos grandes desdichas: el 
destierro y la afrenta de Corpes) vemos como 
a medida que el tiempo pasa y los aconteci- 
mientos se suceden unos a otros, en las dos 
maximas figuras del Poema, el Rey Alfonso y 
el Cid, hay, hasta cierto punto, una perceptible 
transmutacién de valores: la del Cid crece, y 
la del Rey, sin descender de la altura aneja al 
poder real, va siendo superada, desde el punto 
de vista humano, por la del héroe. Y ya al 
comienzo del Cantar, los burgaleses, cons- 
ciente o inconscientemente, marcan esta 
diferenciacién: al Rey hay que respetarlo en su 
persona y en sus decisiones, aunque por su 
debilidad moral y por la injusticia del destierro, 
se lamentan de que el Sefior no corresponde en 
bondad a la del siempre leal e intachable 
Caballero. Y esa queja, por decirlo asf, queda 
cincelada para siempre en aquel verso tan 
conocido, que atin sigue repitiéndose, como 
expresi6n de desdicha perdurable, abierta- 
mente o en sordina, segtin las circunstancias 
més o menos lamentables de los tiempos: 
“Dios, qué buen vasallo, si oviesse buen 
sefiore!” 

En el pdrrafo que el autor consagra a sefialar 
las cualidades del héroe, leemos: “‘A través de 
todos sus lances y trabajos, el Cid ejemplifica 
las mds altas virtudes caballerescas: hombria, 
lealtad, religiosidad, cortesia, y sobre todo, 
moderacién y mesura.” Algtin lector quizds 
llegue a preguntarse el por qué de “‘sobre todo, 
moderacién y mesura.” zEs que algunas de las 
otras virtudes, la hombrfa, la lealtad, la 
religiosidad, por ejemplo, son de calidad menos 
excelsa que la mesura? Seguramente, no; pero 
la mesura es la tinica que no se presta a desvia- 
ciones rebajadoras o fandticas: la hombria 
puede caer fdcilmente en brutalidad; la lealtad, 
en ese culto personal que en nuestra historia 
produjo las malas hierbas del caciquismo y el 
caudillismo; la religiosidad se nos presenta 
todavia en ciertos medios, donde la incultura 
es dominante, bajo el oscuro y repelente dis- 
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fraz fandtico; en cuanto a la mesura, que sdlo 
aparece con rafces de permanencia en espfritus 
excepcionales, realmente civilizados, de cual- 
quier época o lugar, dudo que haya producido 
o pueda crear algtin hijuelo degenerado y 
ponzofioso. Por eso, la mesura y la tolerancia, 
virtudes excelsas, son dignas de mencién 
especial, 

Se nos dice, tratando de la “Parquedad de 
Pensamiento” en esta obra: “El elemento 
reflexivo esté reducido a lo mfnimo en el 
Poema. Los personajes dan a conocer sus 
caracteres a través de sus acciones.” Y no 
podemos olvidar que lo mismo ocurre, general- 
mente hablando, en los otros géneros literarios 
mds caracteristicamente espafioles, los ro- 
mances, el drama y algunos aspectos de la 
novela; es decir, la literatura, lo mismo que la 
lengua y espfritu castellanos, se nos muestra 
ya, en lo esencial, tal cual ha de seguir siendo 
en sus mejores perfodos. 

Los hechos que, segtin De Chasea, consti- 
tuyen “Los Apices Formales del Poema” son 
la llegada de Jimena y de sus hijas, acompaiia- 
das del Cid, a lo mas alto del Aledzar de 
Valencia, desde donde pueden contemplar la 
ciudad y sus contornos, con el mar a lo lejos, 
como hoy puede verse desde lo alto de la 
Catedral valenciana; el segundo de estos 
hechos lo constituye el perdén concedido por 
el Rey a su leal vasallo, después de repetidos 
triunfos y pruebas de acatamiento por parte 
de éste; y por tltimo, el triunfo de Rodrigo 
en las Cortes de Toledo contra los Infantes de 
Carrién. 

En contra de la teorfa de Mild y Fontanals, 
considera De Chasca que lo concerniente a las 
bodas de las hijas del Cid no constituye la 
accién principal del Poema, sino incidente im- 
portente y decisivo entre el principio y el fin 
de la accién. 

Otros aspectos del excelente estudio del 
Dr. Edmund De Chasca nos complacerfa citar 
y comentar; pero habiendo ya rebasado el 
espacio propio de esta clase de resefias, no 
podemos concedernos tal satisfaccién. 

ANTONIO 
Univ. of Southern California 


Trenp, J. B., Lorca and the Spanish Poetic 
Tradition. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956. 
178 pp. 25 shillings. 

This eminent British hispanist has given us 
another volume on the major Spanish writers 
in Lorca and the Spanish Poetic Tradition. 
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Though the book takes its title from the first 
essay, it is much more than a book on Lorca, as 
the chapter headings reveal: Unamuno, 
Rubén Darfo, Cervantes, Calder6n, Berceo, 
and Medieval Lyrics. 

The usual chronological order has been 
reversed, as Trend proceeds from the most 
universally acclaimed figure in modern Span- 
ish poetry through the modernistas back to 
medieval days. The reader would assume that 
this arrangement follows the practice in con- 
cert programming, the technique of winning 
the audience through recognition and then 
introducing less familiar composers, but the 
author tells us in the Epilogue that there is a 
more organic reason: ““These chapters were not 
isolated lectures and addresses. They have 
running through them something like a series 
of musical notes, treated in: different ways 
though on definite principles. The notes are 
the words and associations of the Spanish 
language at various times and places, while the 
series consists of poets speaking Spanish and 
upholding the continuity of the poetic tra- 
dition.” 

Trend explains the ibsence of a chapter on 
Juan Ramén Jiménez by referring to an exten- 
sive study he has already published on this 
Nobel Prize winner. But even without a 
specific section on Jiménez the current work is 
permeated by the poet’s personality. He is 
shown as one who helped to guide Lorca and 
as the friend and mentor of all the poets, 
Spanish or Spanish American, since the turn 
of the century. 

As his lema Trend quotes the simple but pro- 
found remark of a Spanish schoolmaster: 
“They think that poetry doesn’t matter but it 
does. Poetry can change the sensibility of a 
nation.” 

Our critic feels especially qualified for 
writing another work on Lorca because he had 
actually met the young poet in Granada in 
1919 on one of those rare “Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain’”’ when the composer too was 
present. That was before Spain and the world 
had divined the young poet’s greatness. For 
the same reason it is fitting for me to review 
the book as I too knew Lorca personally, not 
in the poetic setting of Spain, but at Columbia 
University in 1930 when a small group of 
Spanish graduate students used to meet on 
never-to-be-forgotten evenings with Federico 
to sing Spanish folk songs. Perhaps we were 
less perceptive than we should have been, as 
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we were not aware of Lorca’s “profound sense 
of loneliness in New York.” Surely on those 
evenings with us he radiated an inner joy. 
Trend, like most commentators, speaks of 
Lorca’s disillusionment with New York and of 
his finding no inspiration except that of the 
ghost of Whitman. é 

Trend notes that Lorca, like Jiménez and 
Alberti, first intended to be a painter; hence 
his strongest impressions are visual. When he 
uses a color, green for example, he really means 
green and a vivid tone. He does not imply the 
symbolism that the modernistas employed in 
their use of blue, or their symphonies in Gris 
Mayor. 

Another interesting observation, this from 
Lorca himself, is that Spanish ballads, many 
still unpublished, are transmitted very early 
by mothers and nurses to the young child. 
These rhythmic patterns become imbedded in 
the consciousness. When the young poet begins 
to write he merely has to draw from the wells of 
memory for his colorful metaphors. 

Lorea, though remarkably gifted by nature, 
was, too, the conscious artist, as he himself 
admits: “While I am a poet by the grace of 
God, it is also true that I’m a poet by the 
grace of technique and effort and of knowing 
exactly what a poem is.” 

Lorca’s poetry has been translated quite 
acceptably into English, but English versions 
of his plays are too literal and lack lyricism. 
Trend suggests that Anglo-Irish would better 
conserve the cadences of the dramas. 

In concluding his essay Trend says: “Had 
Lorca lived he would have been the poet who 
returned Spanish poetic drama to the heights 
where it was left by Lope de Vega.” 

In the chapter on Unamuno, Trend’s thesis 
is that Unamuno, whose fame has rested on his 
philosophical works in prose, is greater as a 
poet than asa philosopher. In fact, the essence 
of his great philosophical work El Sentimiento 
Trdgico de la Vida is a poetic concept. “The 
tragedy is not death, but loss of faith, loss of 
the sense of personal individual immortality.” 

The essay on Rubén Darfo presents a good 
analysis of the poet’s work, and interesting 
comments; and it concludes with the pre- 
diction that though Darfo may now be out of 
fashion he will come back. To this reader the 
two or three pages of notes on the text of 
certain poems constitute the most valuable 
part of the chapter. 

The section devoted to Alfonso Reyes 
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reaches a high analytical level. What most 
distinguishes Reyes is his classical background. 
Trend says: “He must be the most Latin of all 
the Latin Americans, but also his roots are 
firmly planted in Greek, which he reads in the 
original.” Bolivar, Rodé, and Darfo knew 
Greek literature but read it through the 
medium of French translations. Reyes’ .life- 
long passion for Greek is revealed in his 
translations of The Iliad and in his Greek 
inspired ‘Homero en Cuernavaca.” Trend con- 
siders Reyes greater as a poet than as a prose 
writer and in proof cites the finest poem of 
Reyes: Yerbas del Tarahumara, giving the 
original as well as the translation—a real 
— as the poem is not always easy to 
nd. 

This chapter is the best short study of 
Reyes that I have read, as it includes data on 
his varied works: critical editions of the clas- 
sics, poetry, prose, etc. This essay would 
supply excellent briefing to the Nobel Prize 
Committee if at some future date Reyes 
should be considered for that award. 

In the analysis of the poetic works of Jorge 
Guillén, Trend stresses the poet’s predilection 
for certain related words, blanco, blancura, 
etc. and also the inspiration that has come to 
him from San Juan de la Cruz. The study 
shows keen critical judgment, but it is harder 
to summarize or quote from than the other 
chapters. 

The reader should not dismiss the chapter 
on Cervantes, thinking he has read all that 
can be said of “El Manco,” as Trend devotes a 
large share of his attention to La Galatea and 
to Pastoral literature in general, both in 
poetry and in the novel. 

Similarly for Calderén we do not find a 
summary of opinions new or old regarding La 
Vida Es Suefio, but instead some data on the 
Autos and the theatrical equipment used in 
staging them. Trend notes that polychrome 
statues of saints were used rather than actors 
for some scenes. 

The chapters on Berceo and Medieval 
Lyrics and on the Epilogue will interest any- 
one familiar with the rich and continuous lyric 
currents of Spanish poetry from the earliest 
times to the present hour. Space limits quota- 
tions from these last chapters. 

This book is indispensable to any college 
library and to the private library of every 
Spanish teacher. It is a distinguished com- 
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panion to Trend’s earlier books on Spanish 
culture. 


Adelphi College 


Garcfa-Prapa, Cartos, Poetas modernistas 
hispanoamericanos: Antologia. Madrid: Cul- 
tura Hispdnica, 1956. 355 pp. 75 ptas. 

El Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica de 
Madrid ha publicado hace poco una excelente 
antologia preparada por el Profesor Carlos 
Garcfa-Prada de la Universidad de Washing- 
ton: Poetas modernistas hispano-americanos, 
una de las mejores obras sobre literatura his- 
panoamericana que tltimamente se han escrito 
con fines pedagégicos. Su autor, conocido 
escritor colombiano que ya tiene publicados 
una veintena de libros, traza en la introduc- 
cién y en los bocetos erfticos que preceden a 
las selecciones de los poetas la trayectoria 
literaria del movimiento modernista en una 
forma comprensiva y amena. 

Garcfa-Prada se basa en la premisa de que 
el movimiento modernista es autéctono y 
original para definirlo como “una constante de 
la cultura occidental, que, entre nosotros, 
actiia desde hace cuatro siglos....Es la 
constante en que se expresa el espfritu magico, 
libre y universalista, amigo de sondear los 
misterios del mundo, la carne, el cielo y el 
infierno, sin perder el amor de las formas en 
que resplandece la belleza.”’ 

Garcfa-Prada tiene razén al afirmar que por 
lo menos en los grandes poetas modernistas 
que él] llama poetas augurales y permanentes, 
se encuentran en germen modalidades y posi- 
bilidades literarias posteriores, y que ellos han 
fecundado a los literatos que les siguieron. En 
efecto, por lo menos el mundonovismo, tiltima 
etapa del modernismo, es ya un movimiento 
genuinamente americana que preparé a las 
generaciones de las primeras décadas del siglo 
XX para una literatura nueva, y en muchos, 
para una nueva accién. El mundonovismo 
reaccioné contra el exotismo y el cosmopoli- 
tismo exagerados, llevando a la literatura his- 
panoamericana por su propio sendero, inde- 
pendizdndola de las literaturas <xtranjeras, de 
la francesa principalmente, para explorar sus 
propias posibilidades estéticas. Desde entonces 
los escritores hispanoamericanos suefian en un 
porvenir halagiiefio en el que tienen cabida 
todos los llamados hispanoamericanos sin 
distincién de razas ni de clases. Salvo pocas 
excepciones, los escritores se acercan a las 
masas, el pueblo les preocupa mas que la élite. 


Ruts RicHARDSON 
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La retérica y la prosodia se americanizan, los 
poetas ya no se inspiran tanto en lo extranjero 
y lo extranjerizante porque han redescubierto 
todo un inmenso continente con millones de 
parias por quienes trabajar. Ahora cantan a sus 
razas, a su futuro prometedor. La virilidad es 
la nota predominante de la nueva literatura: 
virilidad y prepotencia que en el caso de 
Chocano se convirtié en agresividad retérica, 
porque en este mundonovista todavia queda- 
ban resabios “mandarinescos” del amante de 
la torre de marfil. Y es a esta etapa del moder- 
nismo a la que Garcfa-Prada le presta merecida 
atencién y la que le hace creer que Gonzdlez 
Martinez le torcerfa el cuello al cisne de la 
elocuencia modernista, a lo que tenfa de 
superficial, postizo y decorativo, de veleidoso 
con caprichos de burgués; mas no terminé con 
el movimiento porque el modernismo, en lo 
que tiene de esencial, no est& liquidado: sigue 
siendo una constante de la cultura hispdnica. 

El autor retine en la antologia a quince 
poetas pertenecientes a los diversos perfodos 
del modernismo hispanoamericano, sefialando 
las influencias que recibieron, sus contribu- 
ciones, su expresién, su técnica, sus caracte- 
risticas mds saltantes. Comienza y termina con 
dos poetas revolucionarios: el liberal Gonzdlez 
Prada y el marxista Barba Jacob. Pone entre 
ellos a los mds representativos del modernismo, 
con quienes mejor se puede iniciar el estudio de 
este movimiento, y dedica especial atencién a 
sus mejores exponentes: Silva, Darfo, Amado 
Nervo, Jaimes Freyre, Lugones, Herrera 
Reissig, Chocano. A Silva lo considera como el 
Gltimo de los roma&nticos y el primero de los 
simbolistas, cuyo Nocturno dié nuevas escalas 
musicales a la lira modernista. En un esfuerzo 
de revaloracién del papel de Silva en el 
modernismo, el autor le dedica mds espacio 
que a ningtin otro poeta, excepto a Dario. 

Poetas modernistas hispanoamericanos viene 
a llenar el vacfo que habfa en la ensefianza del 
modernismo en las Américas y en Espafia. La 
obra est4 preparada con mucho gusto e im- 
parcialidad y bien puede servir de modelo a 
otras antologias que con fines docentes de- 
bieran publicarse. 

Evueenio Cuanc-Roprfevez 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 


Ketter, Joun E., tr., The Book of the Wiles of 
Women. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1956. 60 pp. $2.00. 

This fine new translation of El libro de los 
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engaftos is number 27 in the Univ. of North 
Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, and number 2 in the new 
MLA Translation Series, the purpose of which 
is to present in English foreign literary works 
of merit but with supposedly limited appeal. 

The Spanish text used by the translator was 
his own transcription and edition published in 
1953 as number 20 in the above-mentioned 
Univ. of North Carolina series. 

The text proper is preceded by an excellent 
13 page introduction, which includes a brief 
history of the origin and dispersion of the tales 
in the collection, a critical analysis of the work 
itself, several comments on the previous 
translation, and a brief survey of the exemplum 
in Spain and its place in world literature. There 
are many helpful notes to the text and exten- 
sive selected and general bibliographies. 

The translation retains remarkably well the 
style and tone of the original without resorting 
to objectionable devices such as obsolete 
English. Though following a literal pattern, it 
is neither stiff nor unnatural. Credit is there- 
fore due to the translator not only for the 
quality of his workmanship but also for his 
perspicacity in having selected for translation 
a work which apparently lends itself so well to 
that end. 

The cover and pages are of heavy paper, 
and the print is large and clear. The only 
illustration is a facsimile of the first folio of the 
medieval Spanish manuscript. 

Besides being of interest to Hispanists and 
students of comparative literature, it may wel! 
command attention from others with less 
specialized reading tastes, because of its 
tongue-in-cheek, anti-feministic drollery, oc- 
casional licentiousness, and charming, innate 
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Louis J. ZAHN 


Emory Univ. 

Wuorr, Bensamin Ler, Language, Thought, 
and Reality. Edited by John B. Carroll. 
New York: The Technology Press of 
M.I.T. and John Wiley & Sons; London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1956. xi, 278 pp. 

The works and ideas of Benjamin Lee 
Whorf have been considered the product of an 
American genius. In total, his writings can be 
considered to be a chronology of several types 
of serious American linguistic thought over a 
span of close to twenty years. He was an ex- 
pert on American Indian languages, pho- 
nology, and linguistic relativity. This field of 
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“linguistic relativity” is somewhat of a margi- 
nal linguistic field even today. It interests 
psychologists, anthropologists, historians, soci- 
ologists, and many others involved in pro- 
cedures of the scientific method as it applies to 
studies of communication. 

Stuart Chase sets forth almost all that 
Whorf has contributed to the social science of 
linguistics when he states in his foreword: “He 
grasped the relationship between human 
language and human thinking, how language 
indeed can shape our innermost thoughts.” 
This book is a compilation of some selected 
writings of Whorf, who, through his work and 
writings, must be considered an American 
pioneer in the field of linguistic relativity. 

In simple form, linguistic relativity may be 
defined as: the utterance, its manner and for- 
mat, reaction(s) created by the utterance, and 
the cultural scope or understanding that func- 
tions as encompassing or limiting factors to the 
utterance. This broad concept of a new disci- 
pline has been literally carved out of a series of 
thoughts and writings by Whorf. To date, 
there are few specific formulae or even many 
investigations that are limited to the bounda- 
ries of this new field. In the main, the investi- 
gations have been connected with psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and linguistics. 

Two general views of Whorf’s approach 
may help explain his line of thinking. In the 
foreword, Stuart Chase says ‘‘Whorf as I read 
him makes two cardinal hypotheses: First, 
that all higher levels of thinking are dependent 
upon language. Second, that the structure of 
the language one habitually uses influences the 
manner in which one understands his environ- 
ment. The picture of the universe shifts from 
tongue to tongue.” A second, and perhaps 
simpler explanation of the matter, may be this 
interpretation: 1) Every individual element of 
communication contains a viewpoint about the 
structure of the cosmos, and every group of 
elements of communication contains a com- 
bination of these viewpoints. 2) People think 
only the kinds of things that their communica- 
tion patterns allow them to think. 

Whorf was a serious thinker who con- 
tributed much to American Indian studies and 
descriptive linguistics, as well as linguistic rela- 
tivity. The field of linguistic relativity, how- 
ever, is the primary concern of these selected 
writings. This review is composed of highlights 
of some of the selected articles that follow the 
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excellent and comprehensive introduction by 
the editor, John B. Carroll. 

In considering the Hopi language (“The 
Punctual and Segmentative Aspects of Verbs 
in Hopi’’), Whorf concludes that this language 
is more adequately prepared to communicate 
about vibratile phenomena than our latest 
scientific terminology. This was not a crude 
statement, but rather one used as a surprising 
evidence that languages other than SAE 
(Standard Average European) have sophistica- 
tion and important minute discriminations. 

In the selection titled “A Linguistic Con- 
sideration of Thinking in Primitive Societies” 
there is further explanation that one’s mental 
processes are very much a dependent reflection 
of the concepts and distinctions embodied in 
the language of any particular thinker. Some 
American Indian languages discriminate be- 
tween visual and sensatory qualifications in 
their language formations as part and parcel 
of their communication and cultural patterns. 
Our speech (English, etc.) does not have such 
concomitant inherent distinctions, and we can 
only specify these qualifications with addi- 
tional formations. 

Music and color are used in our society as a 
suggestion for certain types of behavior or 
sound. These, Whorf tells us, are only cultur- 
ally learned and, in a great sense, are a reflec- 
tion of our language patterns. When he writes 
“The Relation of Habitual Thought and Be- 
havior to Language,” he suggests that it 
would be just as valid to call a color “strong” 
as well as “loud” or to have music of a certain 
specified tempo exemplify any explicit type of 
behavior. 

“Science and Linguistics” is one of the most 
famous of the Whorf articles. Here he makes 
the point that an increased knowledge of other 
means of communication (languages) is a 
factor that greatly augments one’s thought 
perspective. Normal terminology, as we com- 
monly think of it, is not viewed in the same 
plane by everyone. It may be entirely satis- 
factory to speak of “snow” to an English 
speaker, but to others the term may be no 
more than a generic idea needing further 
specificity. Whorf says: “We have the same 
word for falling snow, snow on the ground, 
snow packed hard like ice, slushy snow, wind- 
driven flying snow—whatever the situation 
may be. To an Eskimo, this all-inclusive word 
would be almost unthinkable; he would say 
that falling snow, slushy snow, and so on, are 
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sensuously and operationally different, differ- 
ent things to contend with; he uses different 
words for them and for other kinds of snow.” 
These ideas of linguistic relativity are un- 
usual and advanced thoughts. We have not 
yet fathomed all of the meanings Whorf 
meant to give us, and, in a sense, these writings 
are like a mother lode strike of new informa- 
tion. The two articles titled “Science and 
Linguistics” and “Linguistics as an Exact 
Science” are probably the most lucid articles 
written about descriptive language procedures 
and method. This book, then, is an outline 
sketch of the growth of a new social science 
discipline, described for posterity by Whorf. 
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Few before him have written so much about 
the combined relationships among anthro- 
pology, cultural and folklore patterns, and 
linguistics on so sound a basis. These selected 
articles are, as the editor puts it, not yet 
thoroughly understood or investigated. In 
relation to other investigators of linguistic rela- 
tivity, Whorf, the pioneer, has remained very 
much ahead of and isolated from others of the 
same academic interests. That his problems 
and solutions are so well acclaimed and so 
often investigated now is further tribute to his 
farsighted genius. 


Univ. of Wisconsin Ricnarp Brym 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Johnston* 


HOW CAN THE STUDY OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE CONTRIBUTE TO 
BETTER INTERCULTURAL AND INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING? 


The text for this topic is the MLA policy 
statement, “Foreign Languages and Inter- 
national Understanding,” appearing on page 
338 of the September 1956 issue of Hispania. 

An ability to communicate directly experi- 
ence of a foreign culture and information 
about a foreign culture (in that order of 
importance) are the contributions which 
modern language instruction is expected to 
make toward better understanding among 
peoples. Specifically what do teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese plan, apart from 
incidental teaching, in order to assure these 
outcomes of their instruction? This question, 
addressed to language teachers in selected 
school systems during 1955-56, revealed, 
sadly enough, that the answer is frequently 
“nothing” or “almost nothing.” Others, how- 
ever, described learning activities that proved 
useful both for communication skills and 
growth in cultural insights. Many of these 
activities are conducted in the language class- 
room and laboratory, many in correlation 
with other departments in the school, others 
within the community or in larger relation- 
ships. A summary of the types of such learning 
activities follows. A few examples given by 
teachers of other languages are included, 
since the ideas are applicable to Spanish and 
Portuguese classes. 

With native speakers 

Real people in real situations requiring the 
use of the foreign language offer most stimula- 
tion, and even a few such occasions serve as 
powerful motivation for other less vitalizing 
experiences. A parent’s comment illustrates 
this: “Jim is working like mad on his French. 
Every night this week he has practiced with 
his recording machine a little speech for Le 
Cercle Frangais. He thinks he has to sound 
just like a Frenchman because they are to 
have two guests from France, and: an official 
from the Embassy is going to present an 
award to the winner of a contest they’re 
having. I’ve never known Jim to get so excited 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and suggestions for materials to Miss 
Johnston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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about any of his school work. And besides all 
the practicing, he has been going through the 
encyclopedias and getting books from the 
library to read up on France. He says he 
certainly wants to be able to understand what 
the visitors talk about.”’ Or, take a student’s 
point of view: “Mother, guess what! Today 
we had a German girl in our class. We got 
to hear her talk. I couldn’t get anything at 
first, but then I began to understand a little. 
It was so interesting. Gee! Will I ever be able 
really to talk to German people?” Consider, 
too, a press reaction, quoted from an Oakland, 
California newspaper editorial: “Very inter- 
esting, that fellow on KQED, who gives out 
with German lessons. Ine, svy, dry, fear, 
fewnf, sex, seeben, acht, nine, televiewers 
chant with furious phonetic intonations. And 
you know, it’s more fun than The Lone 
Ranger? Educational, too. Perhaps more of 
this sort of thing is what television needs— 
programs which occasionally make the gray 
cells churn a dit.” 

Comments from teachers also emphasize 
the value of person to person contacts in 
providing the spark that enlivens language 
study and leads students to realize that inter- 
national relations are not something apart 
from the ordinary interests of daily life. The 
following are typical: 


We have some students from Mexico who do 
not speak English. We program them in two or 
three Spanish classes so they may learn English 
while the other students learn Spanish. The 
presence of these foreign-born students and 
their contributions to the class discussion lead 
to many cultural exchanges. 

Over one hundred of my pupils are corre- 
sponding with students in the following coun- 
tries: Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Panama, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay. I have encouraged this plan for over ten 
years in Spanish classes. Students exchange 
snapshots, stamps, coins, postcards, picture 
albums, school books, recipes, samples of dress 
materials and handwork, flags, newspaper 
clippings, magazine subscriptions, small gifts, 
tape recordings, and, best of all, ideas and in- 
formation. They learn a great deal about their 
pen pals’ family life and school life and about 
the region where their correspondents live. 
Sometimes the parents add a postscript. In 
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April, during Pan American Week, we always 
have a display of foreign correspondence. From 
time to time in class we read a few letters and 
discuss letter forms, new words and phrases, 
colloquialisms, places mentioned, and the like. 
Names and addresses are obtained from friends 
and relatives of mine in Spain and Chile and 
from teachers in other Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. Letters give penetrating glimpses into 
another land, resulting in friendships that 
endure over a period of years and even some- 
times lead to exchange visits. 

We consider our annual foreign language 
banquet the “‘piéce de résistance” for the year. 
We always have native speakers in French and 
Spanish to talk on an international theme, and 
the presidents of the language clubs in the two 
senior high schools give greetings in French, 
Spanish, and Latin. Students from the junior 
and senior high school classes give skits, songs, 
and dances. Committees prepare the menu in 
the three languages and print name tags which 
say BONSOIR! JE M’APPELLE 
COMMENT VOUS APPELEZ-VOUS? 
iBUENAS NOCHES! ME LLAMO 
éCOMO SE LLAMA USTED? The elementary 
pupils also perform and they are wonderful. 


and 


In most schools it is becoming easier all 
the time to locate visitors or people living in 
the community who can participate in foreign 
language classes or projects. Advance prepara- 


tion through reading and discussion about 
the visitor’s country and practice of essential 
phrases for greetings, questions, appreciation, 
and the like, as well as some follow-up lessons, 
will enhance the contribution of the native 
speaker. 


In intercultural contacts 


It would be ironical, however, in the quest 
for natural occasions for using the language 
and getting to know the people, to overlook 
the resources of the school’s environment. 
Intercultural misunderstanding and friction 
frequently have international repercussions; 
thus in a very immediate sense the cultivation 
of international understanding begins in the 
home community. Since some twenty million 
Americans speak a language other than Eng- 
lish as their mother tongue, most communities, 
whether in a cosmopolitan city or rural area, 
present unexcelled opportunities for coopera- 
tion with foreign-language groups in civic and 
social programs. Many communities have 
foreign language radio broadcasts and foreign 
language newspapers. Intercultural under- 
standing and an appreciation of the rich 
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contributions made by people of foreign 
ancestry to the fabric of American life go 
hand in hand with the development of inter- 
national understanding. Some school and 
community links in foreign language activities 
point to changed attitudes and behavior or to 
heightened awareness of cultural ties. The 
following experience might apply in numbers 
of communities of the Southwest: 


I teach two classes in Spanish for Mexican- 
American children only. The purpose of these 
classes is to teach them to read and write 
Spanish and to improve their spoken Spanish. 
English vocabulary, spelling, pronunciation, 
and composition are emphasized as they relate 
to the Spanish language. It is a wonderful 
method of getting across American mores and 
of interesting these students in better scho- 
lastic achievement. I have spoken at a general 
faculty meeting about the nature of the Mexi- 
can-American student, some of his difficulties 
and needs. I suggested that teachers learn 
Spanish in order to bring about better rapport, 
and about forty members of our faculty are now 
taking an inservice course in Spanish given at 
our school. Many teachers and parents have 
come to me with problems about the Mexican- 
American children because I am a Spanish 
teacher and am interested in them. 


Another teacher reported an _ incident 
involving discussion of a hilarious take-off 
on the foibles and exasperating traits of a 
different nationality. One of the language 
students injected a sobering remark, saying 
that he thought the book silly, that it used an 
easy form of humor and failed to give a true 
picture of the national characteristics. Others 
have noted that students become more tolerant 
of foreigners’ mistakes in English because they 
see why certain mistakes are made. One story 
concerns the Italian shoemaker who always 
said things like ‘Your shoe, he is not ready” 
and “Close the door, she is open.” A boy from 
the Italian class told the people in his neigh- 
borhood to stop laughing at him. Some report 
recreational or seasonal activities in which 
language students collaborate with a foreign 
language group, as, for example, taking part 
in Christmas parties and choral singing of 
German societies in the community. In one 
town students attended church services con- 
ducted in Spanish for recently arrived Puerto 
Rican families. Even, the most halting and 
imperfect attempts to speak generally go a 
long way to help bridge the chasm that divides 
person from person and group from group 


when they represent different languages and 
customs. 
With audio-visual materials 

In the development of communication 
skills nothing can obviate the necessity for 
drill, and for this purpose no doubt language 
laboratories will someday be considered as 
essential as science laboratories. (See Teaching 
Aids, Hispania, December 1956.) Aural com- 
prehension and ability to speak are greatly 
aided by the use of tape recordings. When the 
student hears himself and compares what he 
said with the model, he is convinced of the 
need for improvement and is not satisfied 
until his effort approximates the native speech. 
Phonograph records, sound movies, radio, 
kinescopes, slides and filmstrips, wall pictures, 
realia, and other audio-visual devices stimu- 
late interest in practice exercises and encourage 
attempts to converse in the language. Mimeo- 
graphed scripts and careful briefing are 
needed in the use of foreign language films and 
radio transcriptions. 


Through role playing 


Singing, reciting poetry, reading aloud, 
writing from dictation, and participating in 
dramatic performances are also excellent ways 
of inducing direct responses in the foreign 
language. The rhythm and melody of songs, 
as well as the spirit and thought of the lyric, 
facilitate pronunciation, natural speed, and 
intonation, at the same time producing a 
pleasurable reaction to the people and the 
language. Memorizing and acting out parts 
in dialogues, skits, and plays are invaluable 
ways of acquiring confidence in speaking, for 
this activity also lends itself to overlearning 
without boredom and thereby aids the ability 
to respond somewhat automatically and in the 
role of the native speaker. Some teachers try 
to make all learning activities appear to take 
place in the country whose language is studied. 
They do this on the theory that students gain 
through play acting a better understanding of 
the psychology of the people and learn more 
about the cultural similarities and differences, 
since information about the foreign environ- 
ment and tradition is associated with particu- 
lar situations of a given time and place. 
Emotional connotations of words become 
clearer too. 
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In foreign atmosphere 

Color and authentic atmosphere are brought 
to the classroom through the use of maps, 
railway posters, airline calendars, costumed 
figurines, foreign publications (textbooks, 
children’s stories, games, cookbooks, service 
manuals for automotive mechanics, maga- 
zines, newspapers), exhibits (handicrafts, 
coins, flags, stamps, pictures of heroes, 
foreign place names in the United States, 
typical products, menu cards, movie stars, 
theater programs, transportation networks, 
kodachrome views), and special bulletin board 
displays such as the following: 

“Can you read the letter with the foreign 
stamp?” 

“Now and later,” featuring cartoons such 
as the student presently studying French and 
a soldier (later) interpreting for his buddies 
and the French washer woman 

“Don’t miss these,” announcing new 
travel books, foreign language movies, com- 
munity programs, concerts 

“The World beckons,” illustrating need for 
foreign languages in transportation, trade, 
advertising, travel, industry, banking, social 
service, religious work, police services, librar- 
ianship, fine arts, engineering, etc. 

Classes in larger cities sometimes borrow 
paintings of foreign artists from the Art 
Museum and exhibit them in the classroom, 
changing the picture several times a year in 
order to include portraits, landscapes, still 
life, and historical subjects. An idea that is 
popular in some schools is to arrange a corner 
of the classroom to represent a grocery store, 
using foreign labels for cans and other articles, 
and showing price lists in the currency of the 
country, the metric system of weights, and 
other features lending reality to the scene. 
Drills on numbers, articles, pronouns and 
verbs are carried on in this setting through 
various kinds of conversational practice. 

One school having a six-year sequence of 
French requires students to keep a scrapbook 
on France set up chronologically by centuries. 
As they observe French things around them, 
such as statues of Lafayette and Rochambeau 
in the park or the key to the Bastille presented 
to George Washington, each item of interest 
concerning history, art, holidays, music, 
cathedrals, chateaux, literary figures, short 
stories, etc. is placed under the proper century. 
In this way students find it easier to keep the 
facts straight and become more alert to evi- 
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dences of the culture and to current happen- 
ings in France, whether through their reading 
or their experience. Students keep making 
entries in the scrapbook as long as they study 
French and some continue after graduation. 


Through current events 


Language departments sometimes have a 
news question box and devote a little time 
each week for students to draw and answer 
questions written in the language and having 
to do with current events pertinent to the 
subject, such as, for example, the new record 
for flying time between New York and Buenos 
Aires, the return of Alberto Gainza Paz to 
La Prensa, the State visit of the president of 
Uruguay in Denver, lost missionaries in the 
jungle of Ecuador, student riots in Madrid, 
hurricane and floods in Tampico, earthquake 
in Peru, return of the swallows to Capistrano. 
Mispronunciations of proper names by radio 
announcers rarely escape the notice of these 
news-conscious pupils. 

Another device is to put a headline in the 
foreign language on the blackboard every day 
with five or six key words, asking who can tell 
the news story. This activity develops the 
learners’ power to utilize in a new context the 
phrases they know and to add meaningful 
items to their working vocabularies. 

In reading 

A proverb or pithy saying placed on the 
board once or twice a week calls attention to 
an outlook on life and provokes comparisons 
with English maxims. Stories and other read- 
ing materials help develop a fellow feeling 
through allusions to ties of family and friends, 
love of country, the spirit of hospitality, 
anecdotes concerning animals, adventure, 
danger, etc. Biographies of national heroes or 
literary figures and episodes from history or 
literature can be dramatized following the 
plan or radio programs like ‘This is your life,” 
“You are there,” “I’ve got a secret,” and the 
quiz shows. 

Through the departmental or school library 
a good assortment of foreign language maga- 
zines and at least one newspaper, together with 
foreign editions of U.S. periodicals, should be 
provided for their intensely interesting content 
and illustrations of life in the countries being 
studies. Students pore over such publications 
as Réalités and France-Illustration from Paris, 
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Mundo Hispdnico from Madrid, Hispano- 
americano from Mexico, and Frankfurter 
Illustrierte from Germany. 

Supplementary reading in English can 
include translations of foreign literary classics, 
historical fiction, and travel books dealing 
with the culture being studied. Such reading, 
while more appropriately assigned in correla- 
tion with classes in world literature, English, 
or social studies, should be encouraged by 
foreign language teachers. 

In correlation with other subjects 

Innumerable foreign language activities 
relate to other parts of the curriculum and 
can be carried out on a school-wide, city-wide, 
or larger basis. An intensive interest in one 
foreign culture is complementary to the whole 
field of social studies and touches every field 
in some way: art, music, dancing, sports, 
speech, world literature, English language, 
natural science, agriculture, home economics, 
business subjects, library. When, for example, 
students have units in social studies or English 
studies or English such as “Exploring new 
worlds,” “Friends from other lands,” or “Hi, 
neighbor,” the foreign languages have many 
points of contact. Individual projects utilizing 
special interests may originate in or coincide 
with language study. 

A noteworthy illustration of a State-wide 
program in which schools participate under 
the leadership of Spanish departments is the 
Pan American Student Forum, sponsored by 
the Good Neighbor Commission in Texas. 
Forum chapters from schools throughout the 
State send delegations to a two-day annual 
convention and participate in programs and 
contests including the following: one-act 
plays, choral singing, poetry and essay writ- 
ings, group and solo dancing, declamation ., 
“Information Please,’ meetings with Latin 
American scholarship students from the 
State colleges, handicraft and art work, scrap- 
book judging, elections and business meetings, 
luncheons, addresses by Latin American 
officials, and a fiesta. The Forum has had 
thirteen annual meetings of this nature. 

Even international activities are sometimes 
carried on through language departments. 
Schools in places having Town Affiliations 
with towns in other countries are in a specially 
favored position to correlate studies with real 
life outside the United States. Students of 
French in a city which is twinned with one in 
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France through Le Monde Bilingue (Paris), 
for example, can participate widely in activi- 
ties involving many people of both countries. 

Groups such as the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living (Putney, Vermont), American 
Friends Service Committee (Philadelphia), 
Brethren Service Commission (New Windsor, 
Maryland) Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., Inter- 
national Division (New York), and American 
Youth Hostels (New York) encourage students 
to acquire a functional knowledge of a foreign 
language and help provide opportunities for 
high school youngsters to live and study 
abroad. These and other organizations, such 
as American Field Service International 
Scholarships (New York), Kiwanis Inter- 
national (Gainesville, Georgia), National 
Grange (Washington, D. C.), and the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, 
help arrange for foreign secondary school 
students to live with families in the United 
States and attend the local high school. Teen- 
age exchanges are sponsored in some instances 
also by local chapters of the Lions and Rotary 
clubs, the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and various church groups. 


BACKGROUND MATERIALS FOR PAN 
AMERICAN WEEK 


The Caribbean: Its Culture. A publication 
of the School of Inter-American Studies, 
University of Florida, A. Curtis Wilgus, editor. 
Univ. of Florida Press, 1955. 277 pp. $4.00. 

OAS Handbook. For use in schools, colleges, 
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and adult study groups. Washington 6, D.C., 
Pan American Union, 1955. 74 pp. 25 cents. 
(See also Hispania for May 1956.) 

Objectives of U.S. Foreign Policy in Latin 
America. Dept. of State Publication 5131. 
Washington 25, D.C., US. Government 
Printing Office, November 1955. 51 pp. 25 
cents. 

Our Southern Pariners, The Story of Our 
Latin American Relations. Dept. of State 
Publication 5604. Washington 25, D.C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, December 1954. 
48 pp. 25 cents. 

Selected Films for World Understanding. 
A Guide to films for study and discussion of 
America’s role in the world today. Wendell 
W. Williams, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, 1955. 88 pp. $1.50. 

Technical Cooperation in Latin America, 
Recommendations for the Future. By the NPA 
Special Policy Committee on Technical 
Cooperation, National Planning Association, 
1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1956. 192 pp. $2.50. 

The Old and the New World, Their Cultural 
and Moral Relations. International Forums 
of Sao Paulo and Geneva, 1954. UNESCO, 
19 Avenue Kiéber, Paris, 1956. 365 pp. $4.00. 

United States-Latin American Relations. 
Report to the President by Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, Dept. of State Publication 5290. 
Washington 25, D.C., US. Government 
Printing Office, 1953. 23 pp. 15 cents. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


» A new, truly concise beginning grammar 
4 


SPANISH 
A Short Introduction 


By J. WORTH BANNER and HOWARD STONE 
The College of William and Mary 


Here is a new beginning grammar that really achieves brevity and 
conciseness. Written for the express purpose of providing a text that does 
not overload the introductory course with grammar, it presents the 
essentials of Spanish syntax in a form that can be readily completed in 
forty class hours or less. Fundamentals, such as the Spanish verb and 
pronoun, are given sound and thorough treatment; but elements con- 
sidered more suitable for review grammar are excluded. 


The approach throughout is functional. Lesson vocabularies are pre- 
sented, not as isolated words, but as components of complete phrases or 
clauses, thus providing language in the form in which it is actually written 
and spoken. Explanations of grammar are models of clarity and economy 
of language; and examples, plentiful throughout, are natural and un- 
stilted. The exercises, which follow immediately the discussion of each 
grammatical point, provide thorough, practical drill on each principle as 
it arises. An especially noteworthy feature is the early, realistic presenta- 
tion of the reflexive and the subjunctive, enabling the student to express 
himself naturally from the outset. 


There are unusual provisions for review. In addition to ‘built in” 
reviews within each lesson, the two final lessons furnish a comprehensive 
review of the entire book. 


Line drawings by the Spanish artist “Shum” depict subjects from 
the reading passages of each lesson. 


15 Lessons. Illustrated. With notes, exercises and vocabulary. 
202 Pages. Price $2.85. 


EXAMINATION COPIES SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 


register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Ba.LrimoreE—Marcus Allen, Morgan State Coll., Baltimore 12. 
Brazos (Texas)—Nannette Barcus, 2029 South Blvd., Houston. 


Buckeye (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. 8. 


Cuicaco ArEA—Frank Naccarato, 3543 8S. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
isconsin Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 


Detaware—Mrs. Yvonne Mahru, 1109 N. Hilton Rd., Oak Lane ol Wilmington. 
Denver— Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

F.Loripa—Peter Mendoza, West Tampa ‘Jr. H. Tam 

Fron teras (New Mexico)—Mrs. Elisaida Moore, Box 33, Cruces. 


Gatvez (New Orleans)—Gladys A. Renshaw, Newcomb Coll., 


New Orleans. 


Hupson Vauuiey (N. Y.)—Gladys Kniskern, 'H. S., Guilderland Center, N. Y. 


Iuurinots (Downstate)—H. Logan Cobb, Wilson Jr. H. 8., 


Decatur. 


Inp1ana—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 


Kansas—John D. Roberts, Jr., 


Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 


LuaNno Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd St., Lubbock. 
Lone Star (Texas)—Roberta King, 1167 N. Madison, Dallas. 
Lone Beacu (Cal.)—Nancy Name, 2100 Faust Ave., Long Beach 15. 


Lone Istanp (N. Y.)—Barbara Patti, The W antaugh Se 


ool, Wantaugh. 


MicuicaN—Raymond Jacovetti, 16171 Lesure, Detroit 35 


MrinneEsotra—Sister St. Teresa, St. Margaret’s Acad., Minnea 
adue H. 1201 ¥ 


Missourt—Mrs. Helen M. Weis, H.W. L 


lis 3. 
arson Rd., St. Louis 24. 


Nesraska—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown, Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 


New Encitanp—Paul 8. Hennessey, H. 8., 
New Jersey— 


Belmont 78, Mass 


New York—M. 8. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 


Nortu CaroLtina—Martha Akers, Myers Park H. Charlotte. 


NortTHERN Schrump, 716 E. 17th St., 
NorrHern Onto—Harold Hetzler, Warren Harding H. 8., W 


Oakland 6. 
arren. 


Norruwest—Patricia Pinson, 4009 15th St. N.E., Seattle 5. 
OxKLanoMa—Arthur G. Webster, 3509 Westmont, Oklahoma City. 
OreGon—Randall Crawford, 121 Jefferson, Oregon City. 


PENNsYLVANIA—Leonard A. Brownstein, Central H. S., 


Philadelphia. 


San Direco—Rose Flores, 3032 Ocean View Blvd., San Diego 13. 


SouTHEASTERN (Florida) —Mrs. C. 
SouTHERN ARIZONA— 


M. Coats, South Dade H. §., 


Rt. 1, Homestead. 


SourwerN Ontario (Canada)—J. A. Molinaro, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5. 
TrenNesseE—Anna McCrary, H. 8., Chattanooga. 

Texas—George W. Ayer, Batts Hall 239, Univ. of Texas, Austin. 
Trans-Pecos (Texas)—Rowena Rivera, 155 Whitney Rd., Ysleta. 
VirGinta—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. S., Richmond. 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Carmen Andijar, 805 Russell Rd., Alexandria, Va. 


WeEsTERN NEW ca Marie Christine, D’Youville Coll. 
Wright, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 
Wisconstn—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. &., 


WESTERN OrEGON—L. O. 


., Buffalo 1. 


Green Bay. 
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Recent Contributions to 
the Teaching of Spanish 


Cuentos del mundo hispdnico 


Edited by Robert E. Osborne, The University of Connecticut 
Four Spanish authors (with five stories) and six Latin American 


authors (with seven storiés) are represented in this delightful 
collection of short stories for use in intermediate classes. 


Teatro facil 


Edited by Robert C. Woempner, Formerly of Barnard College and Willis Knapp Jones, University of Miami 


The seven plays in this elementary reader range from the period 
of Cervantes to modern times and are based on a variety of 


themes representative of both Spanish and South American en- 
vironments. 


Horizontes Latinoamericanos 


lcolm Batchelor, Yale University and John C. Vorrath, University of Delaware 
California and James O. Crosby, Yale University 


In this unique text, stimulating material of intrinsic interest en- 
courages the student to learn to use the Spanish language. Em- 
phasis is on oral expression and comprehension. 


Functional Spanish 


Wilmarth H. Starr, Alfred G. Pellegrino, and Henri A. Casavant, University of Maine 

This text is built on a method which has proved extremely val- 
uable for developing oral-aural control of Spanish through auto- 
matic responses and repetition of speech patterns. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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WESTERN 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


17 de junio a 27 de julio 1957 


FEDERICO S. ESCRIBANO 


Profesor Visitante 


Casa espafiola 


Escuela de Demostracién 


Cursos graduados 


Actividades sociales 


FLES Workshop 


Para mas informes dirigirse a: 


Miss Ruth Mulhauser 
Western Reserve University 


School of French & Spanish 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, of the 
Association of Texas Colleges, and a 

ited by the Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 14 TO AUGUST 24, 1957 


@ High Scholarship 
@ Interesting Extracurricular 


Program 

@ Beautiful Location Surrounded by 
Mountains 

Intensive courses in Spanish and 


English Languages, in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Literature, History, Arch- 
eology, Geography, Economies, So- 
ciology, Government, Architecture, 
Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 


Degrees offered: M.A. in Spanish 
Language; M.A. in Spanish and 
Latin-American Literature; M.A. in 
Spanish and Latin-American History. 


For illustrated literature: 
Escuela de Verano y de Extension 
Instituto Tecnolégico 
de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., México. 


journal of 
in the United 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), 4.50 a 
year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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An important new Spanish grammar offering the beginning student a 


solid foundation in authentic Spanish—hearing, speaking, reading, 
writing ... 


SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


by Paul Rogers, 


Chairman of the Department of Spanish at Oberlin College 


..1s a strikingly illustrated beginning Spanish grammar featuring 
authentic adult Spanish and conversational style throughout. Twenty- 
nine graded dictation exercises provide the student with the opportunity 
to hear and write Spanish from the first day of study. The cuestionarios, 
purposely kept brief to sustain interest, can be answered with simple 
sentences, thereby providing effective class participation in conversation. 

“This book is superior in several respects. It is basically sensible. 
For example, its introduction avoids too many details and thus not only 
aids a real beginner but gains a tone of authority from the resulting 
simplicity and precision. ... The lecturas are often amusing and sound 
Spanish, a real accomplishment... . The questionnaire exercises com- 
mendably make one-word answers impossible in most cases... . The 
author laudably avoids word-count vocabulary and organizes lecturas 
around a natural sounding choice of words. . . . I like the general prac- 

tice of linking related topies and studying them all at once.” 
—from a reader’s report 

Ready in March 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Conade 
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for Beginners 


Norman P. Sacks, Over/in College 


SECOND EDITION. Tested in classrooms in 150 colleges, this con- 
cise, introductory textbook enables students to build a firm founda- 
tion in the Spanish language in a one-semester course. It consists of 
22 balanced lessons, with a clear, pertinent review at the end of 
every five lessons, as well as an over-all review at the end of the book. 


Flexible Approach ... New Material .. . 


All lessons in the Second Edition are now in the form of dialogues 
which introduce practical situations and cultural material dealing 
with both Spain and Latin America. These will be particularly use- 
ful in classes where oral training is the chief aim. The vocabulary, 
idioms, grammatical content, and the variety of exercises—in many 
cases new, or expanded—render the book equally suitable when 
reading is the main objective. The treatment of Spanish phonetics 
is the best now available, and the coverage of orthographic changes 
will be found exceptionally helpful. 


Thorough Coverage... 


All words, idioms, and grammatical constructions used are drawn 
from well-known standard lists and cover all material needed in a 
basic course. An appendix of English grammatical terms, with illus- 
trations, and an extensive glossary are included for the convenience 
of both instructor and student. 284 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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A Brief Spanish Review Grammar 
H. Loss, Carleton College 


Essentials of Spanish grammar covered thoroughly. Rules are ex- 
plained so that the college student appreciates grammar as necessary 
to his thinking and speaking in Spanish rather than as an arbitrary 
code. Emphasis is placed on the command of basic words, idioms, 
and constructions. Drill exercises and materials for translations are 
short. ‘A good solid book which should find wide use . . . a welcome addi- 
tion to our teaching materials.’'—HISPANTA 186 pp. 


Spanish Review Grammar 
Also by H. Loss 
A more detailed treatrnent of A BRIEF SPANISH REVIEW GRAM- 
MAR in which grammatical principles are analyzed before definite 
rules are given. Includes a variety of exercises based upon reading 


passages in Spanish. **. . . @ tried and tested book which is and will 
doubtless continue to be used widely.’’—HISPANIA 272 pp. 


Paisajes del Sur 


Thomas Ballantine Irving, University of Minnesota, 
Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati 


Provocative, stimulating readings introduce the college student to 
the distinctive characteristics of the Spanish-American way of life. 
They include prose and poetry written by Indians, criollos, Spaniards, 
and foreign travellers—from the pre-Conquest period to the present. 
Fully annotated. **. . . succeeds admirably in offering a panoramic view 
of Spanish-American civilization and literature.""—D. McMAHON, 
University of Southern California. Tllus.; 223 pp. 


Spanish Short Stories 


Edited by Richard H. Olmstead, Kalamazoo College; 
Raymond Leonard Grismer, University of Minnesota 


For intermediate college classes—thirty of Spain's best short stories 
by twenty-two of her outstanding 19th and 20th century authors. 
Visual vocabularies and notes for each selection help the student 
read and translate quickly and easily. Includes representative works 
by Alarcin, Valdés, Galdés, Bazan, etc. 306 pp. 


15 East 26th Street. New York 10. N. Y. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


( 


June 17-July 20, 1957 


A STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH, GERMAN 
AND SPANISH THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THREE 
RESIDENCE HOUSES 
CASA HISPANICA DEUTSCHES HAUS MAISON FRANCAISE 
on campus—with all conversation carried on in the foreign language selected. 


MORNING: elementary, intermediate 
courses; courses in phonetics, culture and 
civilization, stylistics, advanced and gradu- 
ate courses in literature, including contemp- 
orary literature. 


A few scholarships will be available. 


For complete information write to Dean of Summer Session, 734 Johnston Hall 


\ sions on current events, music, folk dancing. 


SUMMER SESSION 


AFTERNOON: Sections of practical con- 
versation. 


EVENING: Plays, films, round-table discus- 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


OL! S 


Now Available 


An Anthology 
of Old Portuguese 


by Kimberley S. Roberts 


Contains 65 prose selections and 162 
poems representative of Portuguese 
literature from the earliest documents 
up to and including the Cancioneiro 
Geral. Introductory material, notes 
and an Old Portuguese—Modern Por- 
tuguese—English glossary are pro- 
vided. Many selections copied directly 


from the original manuscripts. 


434 pages $3.50 


Order directly from: 
Kimberley S. Roberts 
Chairman, Dept. of Modern Languages 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 


4, MINNESOTA 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


| Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 


|  Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 
| Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Edstor -in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


| 
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... ANNOUNCING 


The Spirit of 
Spanish America 
By MARIO RODRIGUEZ 


This is an important second-year reader for students of Spanish-American civiliza- 
tion. The Ne, psc the many aspects of the culture and civilization of the various 
countries by giving selections from their outstanding writers, with an introduction 
to each in English by the author. These selections are of high literary value and 
have been simplified without impairing correctness or quality of style. Exercises 
include questions in Spanish, drill on idioms, and English passages for translation. 


THE DREAM OF A NEW WORLD: Descubrimiento 
from Alberto Guillén: Leyenda Patria 
THE OLD WORLD MEETS THE NEW: Tenochtitlan 
from Bernal Diaz del Castillo: Verdadera Historia de la Conquista de la 
Nueva Espana 
THE FUSION OF TWO CULTURES: La Leyenda del Popol-Vuh 
from Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla: Leyendas de Guatemala 
RELIGIOUS HERITAGE: Santa Rosa de Lima 
from Enrique Rodriguez Larreta: La Gloria de Don Ramiro 
COLONIAL SOCIETY: El Virrey Poeta 
from Ricardo Palma: Tradiciones Peruanas 
IDEAL OF INDEPENDENCE: El Libertador 
from Juan Montalvo: Los Héroes de la Emancipacién 
UNFRIENDLY NATURE: Los Fugitivos 
from José Eustasio Rivera: La Vordgine 
REVOLUTION 
from Mariano Azuela: Los de Abajo 
THE DICTATOR 
from Rafael Arévalo Martinez: Las Fieras del Trépico 
POVERTY 
from Javier de Viana: Dofia Melitona 
THE INDIAN TODAY 
from Ciro Alegria: La Piedra y la Cruz 
THE STRUGGLE FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE: Cabeza de Cobre 
from Baldomero Lillo: El Chiflén del Diablo 
GROWTH OF THE CITY: El Ilustre Antepasado 
from Arturo Cancela: El Culto de los Héroes 
THE RISING GENERATION: Muchachos de Hoy 
from an article in Semana (Bogota, Colombia) 


Appleton —Century —Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SUMMER SESSIONS 
po DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
8-Week Session June 28-August 24 


Special Four-Week Session on the Teaching of Spanish in 
High School, July 1-27, 4 credits. Twenty other special ses- 
sions and institutes. 

Foreign Language Teachers’ Conference 

Seminary of Spanish Medieval Studies 

Special course on teaching Spanish in high schools 

Special M.A. degree for teachers (Plan B) 


Special Corridor and Table in Elizabeth Waters Resi- 
dence Hall on the lake 


Excursions ... Fiesta 


For information write to: Department of 
Spanish & Portuguese, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


the shores Wi Lake Mendge, 


of the 
for scholarship American Association of Teachers of German 


McKAY’S MODERN THE GERMAN 


SPANISH | ENGLISH QUARTERLY 
ENGLISH | SPANISH 


DICTIONARY Editorial, Literary, 


and Pedagogical Articles 
By MARGARET H. RAVEN- Book Reviews 


TOS, M.A. Completely new, the 
result of years of scholarly research 
supervised by the English Univer- 
sities Press, this dictionary is un- 
surpassed for both general readers 
and those with a special interest in Managing Editor: Business Manager: 


the language. 544” x 814”. 1248 Stuart Atkins Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Harvard University Dept. of Germanic Lan- 
pages. Busch-Reisinger Mu- guages 


seum Syracuse University 
$5.50 at your bookstores Cambridge 38, Mass. Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. For sample copies, address Business Manager 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


News Notes 
Advertisements 


Subscription: $3.00 a year 
(Four issues) 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


Books 1 and 2 
THIRD EDITION 
JARRETT - McMANUS 


a complete program in first and second year Spanish 


| colorful, inviting graded readings | 


these features "scientifically controlled vocabulary | 
pave the way maximum provision for individual differences | 


for | two-part chapter organization | 
rapid, | wealth of oral-aural material | 
thorough, | effective presentation of grammar and usage | 
effective, subjunctive treated clearly and interestingly | 
learning | thorough, sustained review | 


practical cultural approach emphasizing ways of living 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Available now... 
OBJECTIVE TESTS 
for Cuicaco 
E] camino real DALias 
Book 1—Third Edition ATLANTA 
Pato ALTo 


Frances P. Gospill 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


CAMINO 
REAL 


Prices effective 1 September 1955 
Save 25¢ handling charge on each medal by sending check with order. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words ‘‘For Excellence in Spanish,’’ may be ordered by 
Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: the smaller 
size, 144 inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn on a ribbon or asa 
watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes an attractive paper- 
weight or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money orders, should be sent 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. Since 
a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should be observed: 
(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular high- 
school work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) Not 
more than two medals should normally be awarded per semester in any institution; 
(4) No award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved real excel- 
lence. The award should be sponsored by a Chapter, for the sake of prestige, even if 
the purchase and award of the medal is left wholly to an individual. The expense 
may be borne by the students’ Spanish Club. The medal should be purchased 
weeks in advance, and put on display; suitable announcement should be made, 
with the promise that winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Some schools 
have two competitions, one for boys and one for girls. Students who speak Span- 
ish at home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that someone 
outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the medal 
the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The medal should 
be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, if possible, or at 
least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 


A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with each 
medal. The blank should be sent promptly to George T. Cushman, Adver- 
tising Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


For Excellence in Spanish Award a Medal 
SOMO 
This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


“A Language Laboratory and me?... 
Why not you? There are over 200 Language Laboratories 
in the country. More are being installed every year by 
progressive administrators and teachers. 


Purdue University announces its Sixth Annual Workshop in 


AUDIO-VISUAL DEVICES 
AND TECHNIQUES 


(for elementary foreign language classes at any level) 
June 17-28 
An intensive two-week course in the noted 


PURDUE MODERN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
A full-time workshop yielding 2 graduate credits 


Daily practice with projectors and tape recorders. 
Theory of A-V materials and supervised training in 
preparing them. Radio and TV broadcasting. Adapting 
of available equipment to use in home schools. Private 
conferences with staff members. 


Earle S. Randall, Director, Professor of Modern Languages 
Carolyn Whitenack, Assistant Director, Asst. Prof. of Library and Audio- 
Visual Education 


Consultants: Elton Hocking (administration), Robert S. McMahon (radio 
and TV), Robert Merchant (maintenance), J. Collins Orr (direction of 
language laboratories), S. Edgar Schmidt (films and materials) 


Enrollment strictly limited to 25. An immediate reservation does 
not bind you, but will save a place for you. 


SINGLE FEE OF $35 INCLUDES REGISTRATION AND TUITION 


Write to Earle S. Randall, Department of Modern Languages, 
Purdue Hall, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


17th Session + JULY 15—AUGUST 9 
Registration Mail: June 1 to July 6, Personal: July 8 to July 13 


MATRICULATION FEES—Full: $40.00. 
Partial: $10.00 per credit. Obligatory 
fees: $6.00. Late registration fee (July 
15 through July 17): $3.00. 


Courses of Special Interest to North 
American Teachers and Students 


ELEMENTARY: Spanish Conversation for 
Beginners, Spanish Vocabulary and 
Spelling for aang Grammar and 
Spanish Composition for Beginners. 

INTERMEDIATE. Intermediate Spanish 
Conversation, Intermediate Spanish 
Vocabulary and Spelling, Intermediate 
Spanish Grammar, Intermediate Span- 
ish Reading and Composition, Problems 
in Learning Spanish as a Foreign Lan- 
guage. 

ADVANCED: Advanced Spanish Conver- 
sation, Advanced Spanish Phonetics, 
Advanced Spanish Grammar, Advanced 
Spanish Composition, Outline of the 
History of the Spanish Language. 


SPANISH TEACHING: Methods for 
Teaching Spanish. 

NUMEROU OURSES OF HISPANIC- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, CUL- 
TURE, HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY; 
FRENCH, ITALIAN GERMAN; 
ARTS, MUSIC. OTHER SPECIAL 
COURSES. 

MASTER’S DEGREE IN SPANISH AND 
IN LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 
Complete information sent on request. 

VETERANS: Veterans must present all 
required documents and authorization 
upon matriculation. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
Varied and interesting excursions, con- 
certs, theatrical performances; field 
days, the University gym, the use of a 

rivate club at the beach; a series of 
ectures and art exhibitions. 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS: The Summer 
School will furnish a list of approved 
dwellings offering special rates to 
students. 


Address requests for information to: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana—Havana, Cuba 


MEXICO 
The PROFESSIONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
1125 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 17, Calif., 


Official travel consultant to California 
Teachers Assn., Southern Section, in conjunc- 
tion with Mexico’s Magic Carpet Tours, 
offers the following annual excursions: 
© Easter Festival—during Spring Vaca- 
tion, one week before Easter 
© Mexican Carrousel—Summer De 
Luxe tour including Tarascan coun- 


try 
Oaxaca Festival—end of July 
Mexican tour for College Credit, in- 
cluding Guatemala and Yucatan ex- 
tension 
Las Posadas Christmas tour—during 
Christmas vacation 
SPECIAL TOURS: 

South America 
Central America and Caribbean 
Ski trip to South America conducted 
7 a French instructor from Portillo, 

ile 


For full information, check tours you are interested 
in, and mail to above address. 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P. WickersHaM CrawForp, Founder 
Otis H. GREEN and 
Joseru E. Editors 
ARNOLD G, REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 
Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


Bennet Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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EUROPE—1957 


VIA MEDITERRANEAN ROUTE 
Luxurious SS Olympia or Pan American World Airways 


Ship: First Class $1599 
Tourist Class 1399 
Air: Tourist Class 1497 


ITALY—SWITZERLAND—GERMANY—HOLLAND 
ENGLAND—FRANCE—SPAIN—PORTUGAL 
Leave N. Y. June 15 (by Ship) or 23 (by Plane) 

54 Days by Sea 40 Days by Plane 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Write to: PROF. EVERETT W. HESSE 
Dept. of Spanish, University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wis. 


for free booklet 


Antes - ENGLISH 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size = 
edition (3}4x6}4). Helpful to teachers and 
adequate for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- 
ying English. Coutains all current Spanish 
and Eng.ish words (60,000), elements of 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- = 
ciation, new words such as commonly used 

in Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 


:. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 
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| A new book 
SWAN, CYGNETS, AND OWL 


by MILDRED E. JOHNSON with an introductory essay by 
J. S. Brushwood 


An anthology of Spanish American poetry from 1885 to 1936. Spanish 
versions and English translations are printed on facing pages. Sensitive 
translations make the book interesting to the general reader and useful 
as a means of introducing beginning students of Spanish to poetic ex- 
pression. The introduction explains the motivation and means of ex- 
pression of the poets. Published as a University of Missouri Study. 
Cloth $4.00. 


Other titles in Spanish and Spanish-American literature 


THE ROMANTIC NOVEL IN MEXICO—An important study of the 
novel of Romanticism and of certain aspects of Realism. Paper cover. 


$2.50. 


LEOPOLDO ALAS AND LA REGENTA—A valuable study of the 19th 
century regional novel in Spain. Paper cover. $2.50. 


May be purchased through your local book- 
store or direct from THE UNIVERSITY 
BOOKSTORE, University of Missouri, 
Columbia Missouri 


Living Latin America Do You Know 


A Summer School to Be 
Conducted in Mexico City | I T A L | C A 
From July 1 to A t 
| the quarterly bulletin of the 
ilingual summer program sponsored jointly by 
Mexico City College, the Foreign Policy Association, | American Association 


the Association of International Relations Clubs, and | of Teachers of Italian? 


Stanford University’s Hispanic American Studies 
faculty. 


Published regularly since 1924 


The aim of this program is to permit students to see how 
Mexico functions politically, economically, and cul- ited occhi 
turally. Lectures at the attractive Mexico City College Edi by:Rudolph Altr pagag 1928 
campus overlooking Mexico City will alternate with H. D. Austin 1928-1 933 
visits to congress, government offices, embassies, indus- ina 
trial establishments, and cultural institutions. There John Van Horne 1933 7 
will be excursions to eignificant points in and around the J. G. Fucilla 1943- 
Valley of Mexico. There will be two parallel programs, 


one for those able to understand spoken Spanish, the Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 


other for those speaking only English. The experience bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
gained through this summer study should greatly facili- 


tate the understanding of any Latin American country, Annual subscription, $3.50 
Spain or Portugal. 


AN ACCREDITED PROGRAM in which the student subscriptions, ad 
may earn nine quarter units. COST: Tuition $90. and back numbers, sca 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, write to Professor | Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Ronald Hilton, Director, Hispanic American Studies, Roosevelt University 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Che Cosmopolitan Summer 
in the Nockies 


The 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
LANGUAGE HOUSE PROGRAM 


for students with two years college study or 


equivalent experience in 


FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the 
resident faculty, offering a wide range of courses to 
language students at all levels. 


First term: . . . . . . . June 14 to July 19 
Second term: . . . . . July 22 to August 24 


One director for every seven students. 


For information write: 


HEIDI BLOMSTER 
DEPT. OF MOD. LANG. DIVISIONE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO BOULDER, COLORADO 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


ANNOUNCING 


in Boston, the Somerset Hotel 


April 12 and 13 


Theme: The Language Classroom 


Under the auspices of M.I. 


The printed Reports of Working Commit 
ence discussions, will be available to al 


two weeks before the date of the meeting. 
Write or send a postcard for registration material to: 


Prof. W. N 


Room 14N-307, M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


The 1957 
Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages 


tees, which will be the basis of Confer- 
1 who pre-register for the Conference 


- LOCKE 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


French + German «+ Russian + Spanish 
Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly _instructor-student __ relations 
Grouping in dormitories by languages 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Period courses in French literature 
Training with supplementary readings to 
Meet requirements for advanced degrees 
For Catalog, address 


Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book reviews, 

notes and selected bibliographies pertaining 

to Latin America. A staff of collaborators in 

forty-two nations and territories provides news- 
reports about authors, books, periodicals, 

publishers, and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 

and Sciences, Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: $3.00 a year in the Americas 
and Spain; $3.50 in all other countries. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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To meet varied instructional needs 


Spanish for Conversation 
By JOHN K. LESLIE 
The oral-aural metliod in a beginning grammar that has proved 
its value in hundreds of colleges. Record album available. 
Brief Course in Spanish 
By Erwin K. Mapes - Ruth House Webber 


The variety of exercises permits stress on grammar, reading, 
or conversation as desired. 


Order from 


Ginn and Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: 
New York 11 * Chicago 6 * Atlanta 3 * Dallas 1 
Company Columbus 16 * San Francisco 3 * Toronto 7 


SPANISH SCHOOL 
Summer of 1957 June 28 to August 15 


Francisco Garcia-Lorca 
Director 


Study under experts 

Use the most modern equipment 

Meet leading Spanish teachers 

Enjoy the summer in the lovely Green Mountains 


For full information, write to: 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE @ MIDDLEBURY 21, VERMONT 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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7th ANNUAL SUMMER COURSES 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 


INCLUDES: « Full Board and Lodgings for 30 days 
in Single Rooms « Tuition Fees « Ch ice of courses 
in Spanish Language, Art, Literature, Dancing, 
Music and Folksongs, Painting « College Credits « 
Graduate Certificate « Transfers « Bullfight Tickets 
« Free Medical Services « 4 Complete Sightseeing 
Tours « Post Session optional tours . . 


1st Session July 1-31; 2nd Sess. Aug. 1-31 


Yes, that’s right—the complete price is $150. It's 
perfect for students and teachers who are going to 
Europe independently, or may be included in com- 
bination with other planned programs. Previous 
(@) MPLETE knowledge of Spanish NOT required. 


Sponsored by the University of Madrid in coopera- 
tion with the Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica and 
Viajes Marsans. 


OVER 30 OTHER TOURS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD: SPRING AND SUMMER 1957 
> write or call for descriptive booklet H 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
554 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. CO 5-2600 


BULLETIN OF 


FREE HISPANIC STUDIES 
A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 


On f equest— Editor 


ALBERT E. SLOMAN 
University of Liverpool 


Editorial Committee 

H NARCISO ALONSO CORTES 
A list of 201 Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


University of Glasgow 
items on Spain— REGINALD F. BROWN 


University of Leeds 
TRAVELS MANUEL GARCIA BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 
d IGNACIO GONZALEZ LLUBERA 
an University of Belfast 
GEORGE KOLKHORST 
niversity o xfor 
DESCRIPTIONS A. PARKER 
University of London 
J. W. REES 
University of Manchester 
in Spanish and English niversity of Manahes 
Instituto Briténico, Madrid 
EDWARD M. WILSON 
FRANZ Cc. FEGER University of Cambridge 
17 E. 22 Street postage included, 
shillings, $4.50 or 175 pesetas. 
New York 10, N. Y. Write: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 
University Press, Liverpool. 
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: BEST INEXPENSIVE LANGUAGE 
ONLY $4. 95! RECORD SET ON THE MARKET 


Only $4.95 per set! The biggest language 
bargain on the market! These new langua 
sets consist of 3 10” 334% vinyl pec 
(1% hours of playing time), an album, and 
a 128-page manual which contains the entire 
text of the records. 


LISTEN AND LEARN does not duplicate 
material available in a dozen other places. 
It is built upon a single extended life-situ- 
ation: roan 9 Entirely reliable, it has been 

repared with the assistance of professors 
oan Columbia, N.Y.U., City College, 
Queens, Fordham, and other universities. It 
is based upon the phrase method, and uses 
the limited objective technique: it sets up 
reasonable goals, and is so planned that if 
the student stops before the end of the 
record, he can still apply everything he has 
learned. 


Each language is spoken entirely by native 

speakers who are associated with great 
astern universities. French, for example, is 
oken by Prof. J. A. Bédé of Columbia, 

Spanish by Prof. F. Thompson of N.Y.U. 


You can use LISTEN AND LEARN for pro- 
nunciation demonstrations in your classes, 
or recommend it to your students for home 
study. You use it to improve your own 
accent, or to pick up special travel language 
for your own travel abroad. It contains 
scores of expressions not readily found else- 
where: “Can you fill this tooth tempo- 
rarily?”’ ‘‘Give me small change, please.”’ 


“Excellent for its avowed purpose—well- 
chosen phrases, among the very best on the 
market,” MARIO PEI, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Dept. 82, Dover Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, 
N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Please send me the following sets of LISTEN AND 
LEARN at $4.95 each: 
French 
Spanish 
I am enclosing $____ in full ‘payment. Payment in 
full must accompany all et except those from 
libraries or public institutions, who may be billed. 
Dover pays postage if payment accompanies order. 
PLEASE PRINT 


German 
Italian 


NAME... 
ADDRESS... 


cITy ZONE... STATE 
GUARANTEE: Your satisfaction guaranteed: 
These sets are returnable within 10 days for full and 
immediate cash refund if you are dissatisfied with 
them for any reason whatever. 


You will find in each set of LISTEN AND 
LEARN: 
144 hours of a perfect accent demon- 
strated 


812 different sentences and phrases of 
foreign language 


both English and foreign language re- 
corded, with a pause for your repeti- 
tion 


hundreds of additional variants available 
by unique bracketing system 


live modern material you can use, com- 
pletely indexed in a 128-page manual 
which contains entire text of records; 
the only indexed set on the market 


high er recording, as near perfection 
as possible 


We do not claim that LISTEN AND 
LEARN will work miracles; it will not 
make your students expert linguists over- 
night. But we believe (and back it with an 
unconditional guarantee) that LISTEN 
AND LEARN is the best thought-out, best 
recorded set on the market, and that it 
will — almost any teacher or student with 
the spoken aspects of language. 


LISTEN AND LEARN. 3 10” 3314 records; 
album; 128-page manual. 


Spanish French German 
$4.95 per set 


Italian 
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LA PRENSA DE 


MONTICELLO 
COLLEGE 


publica cuentos con el objeto de dar 
a conocer el movimiento literario de 
los paises de habla espafiol. 


VOL. 1 
Nicomedes Guzman (Chile) Una Mo- 
neda al Rio. 112 pp. $1.00 
VOL. 2 
Héctor Velarde (Pert) Oh, los Gringos. 
112 pp. $1.00 
VOL. 3 
Antologia de Cuentos Puertorriquefios. 
160 pp. $2.00 
Sulpicamos se sirva dirigir toda 
correspondencia a: 
PAUL J. COOKE 

MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 

GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


iCONOZCA LAS AMERICAS! 
South American Summer-1957 
Travel—Study 


COLOMBIA—ECUADOR 
PERU—BOLIVIA 


1. Observe UNESCO, Point Four and 
U. S. Inter-American Centers in Action. 
2. Study Spanish—Fundamental Edu- 

cation. 
3. Enjoy Off-Trail Travels. 
4. Meet Our Neighbors. 
All Expenses Round Trip From Miami: 


Regular Course, June 14-August 23, 
$785 


Short Course, June 14-28, $265 
School fees and incidentals extra. Up to 
nine semester credits. 
Leisurely travel by plane, train, bus, river 
and lake steamers, including panoramic 
trips up the tropical Magdalena and 
across two-mile-high Titacaca. Ample 
time for individual interests and op- 
tional side trips—Caracas, Rio, Buenos 
tiago. 


Sponsored by 
Wisconsin United Nations Association 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE 


Address: Dr. Ernest Stowell, W.S.C.E.C. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


MEXICO CITY 
COLLEGE 


The American College South of the Border 
offers 


WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


ee June 11 to July 16 
Second Session........ July 18 to August 23 


Special Emphasis on the Teaching 
of Spanish 
Graduate Courses in Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Information: 
Dean of Admissions 
Mexico City College 
Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Toluca 
Mexico 10, D. F 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A ey circulated widely in Latin America 
and the United States containing articles, in- 
edited documents, book reviews, minor notices, 
and professional news. 
Managing Editor: Lewis HaANKE 
Associate for Archives: Joun P. Harrison 
Associate for Bibliography: JoHN FINAN 


Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; 
Bernstein; Miron Burgin, Robert S. Chanbe. 
lain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; Charles 
Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. Nowell; John 
Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 

Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox; Charles C. 
Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; John Tate Lan- 
ning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G x 
Fred Rippy; France Vv. Scholes, Arthur P. 
Whitaker 

Editorial Correspondence: Lewis HAnkE, 
Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, Texas 


Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U. S. A., 
$4.00 a year foreign, except Great Britain 
(agent in Britain: Cambridge Univ. Press). 
Graduate Students anywhere: $3.00 per year. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Studies fully acredited in all American 
Educational Institutions 


Summer sessions 


abroad 1957 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 3 


Summer School with optional! tour of Europe 
Several to fit individual 


Valencia 


Spain 


JUNE 24 TO JULY 27 


Summer School at the beautiful colonial 
city of 


Guadalajara 
Mexico 


Grand tour of 
Eu rope 


JULY AND AUGUST 
For those who wish to travel only 


For information write to: 


DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 


University of San Francisco San Francisco 17, California 


LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 


LA PRENSA carries Associated Press 
and United Press cable services, and 
special news services from Spain, Puerto 
Rico and all countries of Central and 
South America. Features of special edu- 


1 year: Daily & Sun., $17.00; 


Subscription Rates: 


Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 

6 mos. $ 9.50; $ 7.50; $2.60 

3 mos. $ 5.00; $ 3.85; $1.50 
Special rates for classroom use 

245 Canal Street LA PRENSA __ New York 13,N. Y. 


cational interest include School News for 
Teachers and Students, Book Reviews, 
Music, Television and Radio Notes, anda 
stimulating Sunday Supplement dealing 
with all cultural aspects of Hispanic life. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESS 


AMERICAN Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
AppLeTON-CentTuRY-Crorts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 
Banks UpsHaw AnD Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
Tuomas Y. Croweii Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
D. C. Divry, 293 Seventh Avenue, New York 1 

Dover Pusuications, INc., 920 Broadway, New York 19 

Tue Drypen Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19 

J. W. Eowarps Pusuisuers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pusiisuine Co., 1010 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Fonpo pe Cutrura Economica, 975 Ave. de la Universidad, Mexico 12, D. F. 
FunK AND WAGNALLS Company, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
GINN AND Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

HARPER AND Broruers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 

Harvarp University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Hastinas House, 41 East 50th Street, New York 22 

D. C. Hearn anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
Henry Hoir anp Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Hoveuton Mirriin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 
MARSHALL Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. 

Latin AMERICAN INstTITUTE Press, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36 
J. B. Lippincorr Company, 333 West Lake St., Chicago 11, II. 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
THe Macmitian Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
McGraw-Hit Book Company, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
Davin McKay Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

Mipwest Book Company, 1811 8. Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
W. W. Norron anv Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

Tue Opyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 

Oxrorp University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
PuttosopuicaL Liprary, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
PRINCETON University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Tue Ronavp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
Scott, ForESMAN AND Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
CHARLES ScrispNer’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Syracuse Universiry Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Eutseco Torres, 1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60 

Freperick UNGAR Company, 105 East 24th Street, New York 10 
University or CALIFORNIA Press, Berkeley 4, Cal. 

University or NEBRASKA Press, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University or New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. 

University or Norra Carouina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University or Wisconsin Press, 811 State Street, Madison 6, Wis. 
Joun C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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OXFORD SPANISH TEXTS 


Coming Spring 1957 


Wenceslao Fernandez Flérez 


Yo y el ladrén 


y otros cuentos 


Selected and edited by 
Donald G. Castanien, Northwestern University and 
Frederick Sparks Stimson, Northwestern University 


Fernandez Flérez is aleading contemporary Spanish satirist. 
This is a new collection of his short stories, all but two of 
which are appearing for the first time in an American text- 
book edition. 


The fourteen selections alternate between humor and trag- 
edy, and are written at a level of sophistication that will ap- 
peal to the college student. The author’s crisp style and his 
interpretation of humor make this collection stimulating read- 
ing for students who have mastered the fundamentals of the 
Spanish language. 


192 pages Illustrated $2.95 
Recently Published 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH USAGE 


By George E. MeSpadden, University of Chicago 
1956 288 pages 
INTRODUCCION A LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA 
based on Historia de Espafia 
By Juan Rodriguez-Castellano, Duke University 
1956 274 pages [Illustrated $3.95 


RELATOS HUMORISTICOS 
Edited by Homero Castillo, Northwestern University 
1956 224 pages $3.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school 
sponsored by the Universidad Autd- 
noma de Guadalajara and members 
of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 1- 
Aug. 10, courses in art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and litera- 
ture. $225 covers tuition, board and 
room. 


Write 


Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


REVISTA 
HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hispdnica. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate- 
riales de folklore hispdnico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
en América, y una seccién escolar 
dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; 
ndmero suelto: $1.00 
Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 
Subdirector: Eugenio Florit 
Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Study & Travel in 
Spain $795 


all-expense, including steamer 
Sponsored by DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


@ Study at the University of Santiago. The 
extremely low cost includes travel in Spain, 
France and England. Free time available 
for extended travel through Spain and 
other parts of Europe. 

@ University credit is available. 

@ Extensive travel through Spain, Portugal, 
French and Spanish Morocco at slight ad- 
ditional cost. 

@ Other trips to all parts of Europe, Round 
the World, Latin America and the Orient, 


24th 


««America’s Foremost Organization 
for Educational Travel” 


5th Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


BACK NUMBERS 


WANTED 


The Secretary will purchase certain back 
numbers in good, clean condition. The following 
numbers are urgently needed at this time: 


Vor. I (1918) Nos. 1, 2, 3 
Vor. II (1919) Nos. 1, 5 
Vor. TI (1920) Nos. 1, 2,6 
Vor. IV (1921) Nos. 1, 2,6 
VoL. V (1922) No. 1 

Vor. VI = (1923) Nos. 2, 5 
Vor. VIE (1924) No. 1 

Vor. VIII (1925) No. 1 

Vor. XXXV_ (1952) No. 2 
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WHAT A SATISFIED USER SAYS 
ABOUT A SPANISH OR FRENCH TEXT 
IS IMPORTANT TO YOU WHEN YOU SEEK 

BETTER RESULTS FROM YOUR 
TEACHING EFFORTS. 


“FUNDAMENTOS DE ESPANOL, BEGINNING 
SPANISH by MANUEL and CATHERINE SALAS is 
a carefully planned and graded grammar based on 
practical classroom conditions. The text is divided 
into small, manageable units which are encouraging 
both to the students and to the teacher. Best of all 
there are adequate materials for the more modern use 
in the Language Laboratory method of drill. . .” 


THIS IS A DIRECT QUOTATION FROM 
THE CHAIRMAN OF A DEPARTMENT OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


Why Don’t You Try 
FUNDAMENTOS DE ESPANOL and 
NOUVEAU COURS PRACTIQUE DE 

FRANCAIS POUR COMMENCANTS for your 
Beginning Spanish and French Classes? 


Both texts embody the principles and techniques of 
America’s greatest teacher of Romance Languages, 
Dr. E. B. Sauzé 


Published by 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 ARCH STREET—PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS 


Summer 1957 


Special Courses for Teachers of French & Spanish (6 
weeks) Conversation—Applied Linguistics—Compo- 
sition 

Institute in Teaching Languages in Elementary School 
(6 weeks) Demonstration Classes—Practice Teaching 
(French, German & Spanish) 

Workshop in Spoken Language Training (2 weeks) Inten- 
sive, practical Aural-Oral methods 

Advanced and Graduate Courses in Literature and Lin- 
guistics (8 weeks) 

EXCELLENT LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
AVAILABLE 
FRENCH-SPANISH HOUSE FOR WOMEN 
Native speakers in residence 
French and Spanish tables for all 
CERCLE FRANCAIS—SOCIEDAD HISPANICA 
LECTURES—FILMS 

Registration: for six and eight-week courses: June 20-22; 
for two-week workshop: August 2-3 

For complete information: write to Director, Summer 
Session, 3510 Administration Bldg., U. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hispanic American Studies 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Hispanic 
American 
Report 


A Monthly Report on Significant Develop- 
ments in Spain, Portugal, and 
Latin America 


RONALD HILTON, Editor 


Produced by a corps of researchers analyz- 
ing critically a constant flow of information, 
it is the only detailed, independent and ob- 
jective periodical devoted to Latin America 
and Spain today. In a field where accurate 
information, free from propaganda and the 
pleadings of special interests, is hard to 
oblain, the HispANIC AMERICAN REPORT 
has over the years established itself as a re- 
liable source of information and analysis. 


Each issue comprises about 48 pages. 


Subscription rates on request. 


METRICA ESPANOLA 
Resena historica y descriptiva 
por Tomés Navarro 


A landmark in the study of Spanish versifica- 
tion since Nebrija, this work stands alone in its 
scope and completeness. There is no facet for 
period of Spanish and Hispanic-American poetry 
which is not investigated fully. Illustrating the 
development of structures and rhythms are ex- 
amples of the works of important poets of each 
style and era. Ideally suited as a university text. 


556 pages $10.00 


SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY 
Syaacuse PRESS 
PRESS Box 87, University Station 


Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


BACK NUMBERS 


FOR SALE 


The Secretary will supply back numbers, 
when available, at the following prices for un- 


bound copies, postpaid. 


Number Each Each 

Years of issues issue volume 
1918 4 $2.00 $8.00 
1919-25 fine 6 2.00 12.00 
1926-31 (incl.) 6 1.50 9.00 
1932 5 1.50 7.50 
1933 4 1.50 6.00 
1934 5 1.50 7.50 
1935-40 (incl.) 4 1.50 6.00 
1941- 4 1,00 4.00 


Indices, $1.00 each: Vols. I-V (1918-22), VI-X 
(1923-27), XI-XX (1928-37), XXI-XXxX 
(1938-47). 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money 
order, payable to Hispania, to: 


LAUREL H. TURK 


DePauw Univ. Greencastle, Indiana 
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UNIVERSIDAD 
DE 


VILLANUEVA 
Habana-Cuba 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1957 


June 24-August 16 
July 1-August 9 
Spanish Grammar and Language (6 weeks—2 credits) 
Elementary 
Intermediate 
Advanced 
Advanced Courses in Spanish (8 weeks—6 credits) 
History, Literature, Education 
Sciences, Economics, etc. 

The University recommends boarding facilities and pro- 
vides medical assistance, recreational advantages at 
beaches, cultural and pleasure tours. 

LIMITED &CHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE. 

Write for bulletin: 


Escuela de Verano 
Universidad de Villanueva 
Apartado 6, 

Marianao, CUBA 


“a, 


wwervweaeds 


\ 


reasury 


of 
World 
Literature 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 
‘... generously endowed with 
unfamiliar gems... edited with 
exceptional taste and wide eru- 
dition . . . It deserves a place in 
every well-rounded library.” 

—Saturday Review Syndicate 
period from _prehis- 

tory to 20th century con- 
temporary writers, as well as 
every literary genre is repre- 
sented—poetry, novel, drama 
philosophy, belles lettres, and 
some Eastern forms that do not 
lend thems-lves to ready classi- 
fication by Western categories. 
Many of the selections are to be 
found in print nowhere else to- 
day. Some appear here in Eng- 
lish translation for the first 
time. Each selection is prefaced 
by a condensed _ biographical 
sketch, placing the author in 
world literature, citing his ma- 
jor works, and including a brief 
critical appraisal. 


A Magnificent Gift 
Special De Luxe Gok 
Imprinted Library Edition . . . $15 
Student’s Edition $10 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
Publishers 
15 E 40th St, Desk 266 New York 16, N.Y, 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 


‘ 
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SPANISH 


July 1—Aug. 7 
THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
Eleventh INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for U. S. teachers and students of 
Spanish. 
Conversation with individual tutor. 
A variety of courses in the Spanish language 
and literature. 


Lectures in both Spanish and English on the 
different aspects of Spanish American culture. 
Post-session excursions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to 
live—accommodations in hotel or private 
home. 

All-expense plans. 
Illustrated catalog. For information and en- 
rollment, write 


Miss Mary Wise, Box 141, Zion, Ill. 
(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


Revista 


Iberoamericana 


ORGANO DEL INSTITUTO 
INTERNACIONAL DE 
LITERATURA IBEROAMERICANA 


Fe 


Publicaci6n dedicada al estudio y a la di- 
fusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Direct- 
ores Literarios: |beroamérica—Julio Jiménez 
Rueda, Univ. Nacional de México; Estados 
Unidos—Fernando Alegrfa, Univ. de Califor- 
nia. Director Técnico: Francisco Monterde, 
Universidad Nacional de México. 


Suscripcién anual: en Iberoamérica, Dis. U. S. 
2.00; en otros paises, Dis. U. S. 4.00. Diri- 
girse a: Marshall R. Nason, Secretario Ejec- 
utivo—Tesorero, Box 60, Univ. of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. M., EUA. 


Flying College 
Summer Tours 


Operated with the cooperation of 
foreign universities and 
governments. 8th season. 
$699 and up 


SOUTH AMERICA 
EUROPE 
AROUND THE WORLD 
MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR 
AFRICA 
RUSSIA 


Graduates, undergraduates, 
professional persons 


Write: Prof. H. D. Tarbell 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
EASTON, PA. 


OFICINA NACIONAL 


DE 
CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
for his pupils should forward his request directly 
to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
and approximate age of the correspondents de- 
sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer after 
writing two letters and waiting about six weeks, 
a second name will be issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 


Department of Romance Languages 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
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Just Published 


RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SERNA 


A Study of his Works and his Influence in the Spanish Literature 


BY RODOLFO CARDONA 
Ltd. ed. Cloth bound $6.00 


POEMA DEL CID. Versién moderna por el Prof. F. Lépez Estrada. Cloth bound... $2.50 
EL LIBRO DE APOLONIO. Versién moderna del Prof. Pablo Cabafias. Cloth bound $2.50 
POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ. Versién moderna del Prof. E. Alarcos Llorach $2.50 


MONTESINOS, as F.: Introduccién a una historia de la novela en Espaiia en el siglo 
XIX. da de un esbozo de una bibliografia espafiola de traducciones de 


DECOSTER, CYRUS C.: Correspondencia de Don 7 Valera (1859-1905). Cartas 
inéditas, publicadas con una introduccién por. . . 318 pp. Cloth bound........ $3.85 


CANCIO, RITA MARIA: Maria Christina of Peer 's Regency, 1885-1902, in pre- 


José Toniolo. Discipulo de Santa Teresa de Jestis, Apéstol de la Accién 


SENDER, RAMON J.: Los Cinco Libros de Ariadna (A new novel). 500 pp. Cloth 
REAL ACADEMIA ESPANOLA: Diccionario de la Lengua. 18th edition. This new 
edition contains about 6000 new words. Leather bound........................ 5.75 
FRANCO, ANGEL: El Alma de la Oracién. A Study of Spanish verbs. Cloth...... $3.00 
El tema de América en los autores espafioles del Siglo de Oro. Cloth.. $5.00 
Ensayos de interpretacién ibero-americanos. Cloth.................. $3.00 
WORKS OF CAMILO JOSE CELA 
<5 $3.50 *Judios, moros y cristianos........... $2.50 
3.50 *El gallego y su cuadrilla............. 2.50 
*La familia de Pascual Duarte.. 2.50 *Baraja de invenciones............... 2.50 
*Viaje a la Alcarria................. 2.50 *Mrs. Caldwell habla con su hijo..... 2.50 
Del Mifio al Bidasoa............... 3.00 Nuevas andanzas y desventuras del 
*Pabellén de reposo................. 2.50 Lazarillo de Tormes............... 2.50 
E] molino de viento................ 2.50 La familia de Pascual Duarte....... 75 
* Cloth bound editions 


ELISEO TORRES 
Publisher, Importer and Bookseller 
1469 SAINT LAWRENCE AVENUE NEW YORK 60, N. Y. 
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LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 
in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


European Spanish 


NEW / American Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is spoken 
south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release of this 
latest Linguaphone offering. Similar in scope to the popular course in European 
Spanish, this new Course covers an everyday vorubalaes in excess of 3000 
words. The 52 recorded conversational lessons and the 2 phonetic lessons, 
available in both 78 and 45 rpm, are accompanied by a complete set of inte- 
grated texts. 


Produced in close consultation with Hispanic-American professors who have 
worked with American students, 13 cultured men and women recorded the 
lessons in the NEW American Spanish Course. These include: 

N. CArpenas, Ph.D. Louis GonzALEz 

University of Oklahoma Richmond Hili High School, N.Y. 
Leonarpo CALpDERON DE More os, Ph.D. Susana 

Columbia University Columbia University 


Proressor TomAs Navarro TomAs Vicror M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 


Use Linguaphone Spanish recordings in your classroom and notice the added 
interest and stimulation to learning on the part of your students. The appeal 
to EAR and EYE helps you make the study of language real and life-like, en- 
courages speech and aids the memory. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
By PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has made this 
definitive work on 5 double-faced records. Complete with textbook in album. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
Linguaphone Foreign Language Series English Speech Records 
Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-037 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 


34 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 
World’s Standard Conversational Method For Over Half a Century 
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New World 
Spanish 


on 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania. 

Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 

Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student’s 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 
first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 
also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit of additional notes. The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ideal for Home or Classroom Use: I[n- 
structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational fluency. In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over as models of correct enunciation, thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach is simple. 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 
Album Album WE-68 


$21.80 
Prices include Federal and 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, W. 9. 


{ 
ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


The latest idea 
in review grammars 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


Conversation and Composition 


VINCENZO CIOFFARI and EMILIO GONZALEZ 


This new book provides a complete review of grammar and 
aims at self-expression both in conversation and in composi- 
tion. Intended to follow any beginning course, it is suitable 
for the second year in colleges or the third year in high schools. 


Part I contains fourteen lessons reviewing briefly the basic 
essentials which are normally taken for granted. Part II con- 
tains fourteen additional lessons developing composition and 
self-expression. These lessons are much longer, each based on 
an outstanding cultural aspect of the Hispanic world. Part II 
can be used independently as an advanced course in composi- 
tion and conversation. 


READY THIS MONTH 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Er.glewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 


